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HANNIBAL HOKE, PHIL.D., M.D. 





APA,” said Miss Celia Paget, ‘1 need change.” 

The President of the Tenth Gold Bank of San 
Francisco put his hand at once into his right trouser 
pocket. 

“No, no,” cried his daughter: “you’re always 
thinking of money, you queer littke man. I mean 
change of air. Mamma and I wish to go to Paris.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Paget, with an upward twist 
of his grizzled brows. 

“Paris,” continued Celia, in her high-pitched voice, 
“is distinctly the place for me: I’m tired of San 
Francisco. Here I stagnate, I eat, I sleep, 1 talk when 

I feel like it, and vorld tout / I’m growing as stupid as poor dear mamma.” 

* But, Celia,” returned her father, in his quiet, incisive tones, “I cannot leave 
my business; and it seems to me that if San Francisco is good enough for me it 
should surely be good enough for you and your mother.” 

Miss Paget laughed disdainfully. 

“ Not at all: in my case, papa, the stream rises higher than its source! What 
suits you doesn’t suit me. I might as well try to wear your clothes as to attempt 
to furbish up my mind with your prehistoric ideas. Seriously, papa, you think too 
much of your bills receivable and too little of your responsibilities as a_ father. 
You have brought me into the world: don’t pray condemn me to live for ever out 
of it! Now, if—mind you, I don’t concede the point—but 7f your business interests 
confine you to the Bank, why not send me abroad with mamma? She needs brushing 
up sadly ; and I promise you to take excellent care of her.” 

Mrs. Paget, a large, lymphatic, loose-lipped woman, laid down her knife and 
fork (the Pagets were at breakfast) and nodded majestically. 

“Celia,” she said, “my dear, is perfectly right.” 

The banker coughed dryly, and sipped his coffee. 

“You propose,” he said, with a sour smile puckering his thin lips, “to leave 
me here alone in this big house for—how long ?” 

“For six months, papa. We’ve talked it all over. You can live at the Club, 
or at the Acropolis, and the trip will cost you six thousand dollars. Only six 
thousand dollars! I might go alone, but you are so narrow-minded. Mamma, | 
take for granted, must chaperon me. However, she won’t be in my way.” 

Mr. Paget pushed back his chair and rose from the table. 

“J shall give the matter, Celia, my consideration.” 

VoL. X.—No. 41. 5 2 
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At the Bank that day the cashier remarked to a clerk that the President was 
certainly growing old. He walked heavily, as a man walks who carries a burthen, 
and his eyes were losing their fire. 

Meanwhile Mr. Paget was sitting alone in his private room. A writing pad lay 
before him on his desk, and upon it he had scribbled in pencil some figures—the 
sum total, in fact, of his fortune. At these figures he gazed grimly. ‘Transmuted 
by a few careless words from gold to dross they presented an entirely new 
significance. He could fill out his cheque for a million, and what of it? Of late 
his daughter and his wife had reminded him, with offensive reiteration, that he had 
lost the faculty of enjoyment. ‘To accumulate a fortune he had worked like a slave 
for twenty years. He had succeeded, so the world said; but to-day he told himself, 
with brutal candour, that he had failed. Health and youth were gone, and in their 
place a sheaf of bills receivable! Pleasure, comprising in its enchanting embrace so 
much, was to him at forty-three years of age an empty name. He had atrophied, 
fool that he was, his vital powers. He was played out! 

The entrance of a clerk, followed by a handsome stranger, cut short these 
acrid reflections. 

“This gentleman,” said the clerk, “wishes to speak to you, sir, on private 
business.” 

Mr. Paget bowed politely. Then he examined with languid curiosity the card 
which the stranger presented. Upon it, in small script, were a name and titles: 

“ HANNIBAL HOKE, PHIL.D., M.D.” 


“ Your business?” he said curtly, waving the doctor to a chair. 

“Ts soon told,” replied the man briskly. His voice was peculiarly pleasant, and 
his bodily presence remarkable. One could see at a glance that Doctor Hannibal 
Hoke enjoyed high health. The skin of his clean-shaven face gleamed like satin, 
his hazel eyes sparkled with vitality, and beneath his well-cut grey coat the big 
deltoid and pectoral muscles curved symmetrically. 

“JT wish to open an account with you,” he began. 

“The cashier,” said Mr. Paget impatiently, “attends to such matters.” 

The fellow’s superb physique annoyed him. It provoked comparison. 

“JT prefer to lay my case before you, Mr. Paget. ‘The truth is, I’ve no money, 
but I have collateral... Will you kindly look at this?” 

He placed upon the desk a leather case. Inside it was a portable steel safe of 
cunning workmanship. Opening the safe he took from it a small white box, and 
from the box again a magnificent ring, which he handed to the banker. 

“ A handsome ring,” said Mr. Paget crossly ; ‘“ but——” 

Doctor Hoke handed him a Coddington lens. 

“ Kindly examine the inscription on the inside.” 

The banker took the lens reluctantly, and read aloud the inscription: “To 
Hannibal Hoke,” it ran, “from his grateful friend Orrin Kendal.” 

*“ Really, sir,” began Mr. Paget coldly, “‘1——” 

“ Wait a moment,” said the doctor good-humouredly. “There is definite purpose 
behind this, Mr. Paget. 1 appreciate the value of a banker’s time, sir, and shall 
not impose upon you. Now read this.” 

This was a clipping from the Mew York Herald. Mr. Paget adjusted his 
glasses, cleared his throat, and read as follows : 


” 


“Mr. Orrin Kendal has returned to his office after a mysterious absence of six months. 
His personal appearance is causing the liveliest comment in business and social circles. 
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Mr. Kendal left Wall Street a physical wreck ; he has returned a strong, vigorous man. 
We learn that during the past half-year he has been in the hands of a professor of physical 
culture. ‘The methods used are secret, but the results speak for themselves. Mr. Kendal, 
by some amazing process, has become a young man. We speak advisedly when we say 
that he has stolen from Time a score of years! With profound regret we admit that, 
having exhausted inquiry, we are unable to learn either the name or address of the miracle 
worker. the professor of physical culture.” 


The banker raised his eyebrows interrogatively. 

“7,” said the stranger, tapping his broad chest, “am the man. Here’s a letter 
from Orrin Kendal, whose signature must be familiar to you.” 

** A very handsome letter,” said the banker thoughtfully ; ‘but I’m still at a loss, 
Doctor, to understand this mystery.” 

“It’s easily explained, Mr. Paget. I’ve devoted the last ten years to my system 
of physical culture. How old would you take me to be?” 

The banker scanned him critically. 

* Possibly thirty-five. Not a day more.” 

“T am fifty.” 

“What !” 

“T am fifty. I don’t ask you to believe me, but it’s a very painful fact. You 
see, at the outside, I’ve only forty more years to enjoy myself.” 

“Only forty more,” gasped the banker. 

“Yes: a very short time. So you see I must bestir myself, because, as I frankly 
told you, I’ve no money, and money is an essential. However, the money will come. 
Orrin Kendal was my first patient. He paid me five thousand dollars. A ridiculous 
fee, but I had to establish my reputation. My next patient will pay me ten thousand, 
and the third fifteen. You must understand, Mr. Paget, that I can only treat one 
patient at a time, and the time is six months. My fee, therefore, is quite trifling.” 

“And why do you tell me all this ?” 

“ Kendal,” continued the doctor, stroking his satiny skin and smiling, ‘‘ paid me 
five thousand dollars in cash. This sum I’ve invested in what I will call for the 
present my plant. He also gave me this diamond ring, some studs, which are 
here,” he tapped the safe, “and a valuable pin. He was grateful, you see, and I 
value his gifts too highly to think of selling them. As a man of business you will 
understand that I could not offer these stones to any pawnbroker without giving 
explanations which might find their way into the papers—-a publicity which would 
seriously interfere with my plans for the future. I’ve come, therefore, to you, 
knowing you to be a gentleman and a man of honour. ‘This safe and its contents 
I will turn over to you to cover an advance of, say one thousand dollars. The 
gems here are worth three times that sum.” 

“Why not apply to Mr. Kendal?” 

“He would send the money at once: Orrin Kendal is generous as Haroun 
Alraschid ; but he has just bought a steam yacht.” 

“T read that yesterday.” 

* And he has started to make the sporting tour of the world.” 

“The sporting tour of the world! Orrin Kendal? Impossible!” 

“His tastes, Mr. Paget, have changed. Wall Street, I fancy, will know him no 
more. He hopes to shoot tigers in Bengal, lions in Bechuanaland, mountain sheep 
in Kashmir.” 

“Doctor, you amaze me. I know Orrin Kendal personally. As a man of 
business he commands my respect; as a sportsman—really, I cannot conceive of 
poor Kendal with a rifle in his hand.” 
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“You forget, my dear sir, that he has, ¢Aanks to me, the muscles and sinews 
of a man of thirty. Why should he make more money? Hasn't he enough ? 
Money grubbing broke him down, made an old man of him before his time. Now 
he proposes to enjoy—to live, not exist—to have his good times.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Paget, with a sigh, “he is wise.” 

“] have digressed, I fear. But now, knowing the circumstances, will you let me 
have a thousand dollars?” 

“Doctor,” cried the President of the Tenth Gold Bank, “what you have just 
told me interests me profoundly. May I ask if you’ve made arrangements with 
another patient? ” 

‘“‘T have not, sir.” 

“ But time presses. You have only—ahem !—forty more years to enjoy.” 

“The question of patients does not worry me, Mr. Paget. When I’ve con- 
summated my financial plans I shall pick at my leisure a suitable person for patient 
number two.” 

“A suitable person?” repeated the banker, speaking with an eagerness foreign 
to his habit: “are not all persons suitable?” 

The professor of physical culture laughed. 

“No, indeed,” he said. 

The banker toyed nervously with his pencil. 

“ Kendal and I, Doctor, are something of the same age and build. We have 
lived the same kind of life. What applies to him should apply to me. In a word, 
would you—a—consider me a-—a suitable person ?” 

As he put the question he was sensible of a change in his companion. The 
smooth face assumed a sphinx-like immobility in strange contrast to the scintillating 
vitality of the eyes. 

“Do I understand, Mr. Paget, that you propose yourself as patient number 
two?” 

“] would pay ten thousand dollars cheerfully to recover my youth. Of course, 
I should require some further assurance of your ability.” 

“Certainly. Let me ask you some questions. Your digestion is impaired? Yes. 
Your vital forces are at a low ebb? Exactly. The tides of life move sluggishly in 
your veins? Practically speaking, you are dead to the pleasures of this world ?” 

“The diagnosis is correct.” 

“A normal man, Mr. Paget, has so much vitality. When this is exhausted, 
he dies. Every child knows that. Nor can this vital force be replaced when 
destroyed. You must understand, therefore, that it’s impossible for me to treat to 
a successful issue confirmed drunkards, gluttons, rakes, worn-out athletes, or any 
persons who, legitimately or illegitimately, have drained what may be called the 
fountain of life.” 

“T’m a singularly temperate man,” cried the banker eagerly. ‘ That,” he 
added, with a touch of humour, “ makes my case most exasperating.” 

“These persons,” continued Dr. Hoke, ignoring the interruption, “I can 
benefit in greater or less degree; but I prefer to leave them alone. 1 appeal to 
but one class—men like yourself, money-makers, who have strained no vital organs, 
whose powers have rusted from disuse, not abuse. Such I can rejuvenate; and 
their vital forces, judiciously nursed, can be made to spread over a goodly number 
of years.” 

“T married young, Doctor—at twenty-three, in fact; and since then my life has 
been the life of a slave. I began as a clerk in this bank; to-day I’m President, 
and worth my million; but I count myself a pauper—a pauper, sir, in regard to 
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those things which make life worth the living. If you can make good your boast, 
if you can give me back the years I’ve wasted—for God’s sake do so. I’ve rusted 
out, as you see. ‘lake away the rust, if you can, and I'll pay your bill gladly.” 

He spoke with strong emotion, an emotion which surprised himself. Life, as 
this professor of physical culture interpreted the word, seemed unutterably sweet ! 

“Mr. Paget,” replied the doctor gravely, “let us understand each other. 
Before I undertake your case you must submit to a physical examination at my 
hands. If you pass this you will agree in writing to pay me ten thousand dollars 
at the end of six months. Kindly note that { work on the ‘no cure, no pay’ 
principle. Secondly, you must take the most solemn oath not to betray my 
methods to a living soul. ‘Thirdly, you will give me six months of your undivided 
time and attention; and during that period you must promise to have nq 
communication, verbal or otherwise, with any person or persons without my 
special permission. ‘These conditions are hard to comply with—to some, perhaps, 
insuperable. Their acceptance implies absolute confidence in me. Mr. Kendal, 
however, has given me papers, which I have here, which will satisfy you as to my 
identity and my claims to confidence and consideration.” 

“Show me those papers, Doctor. If they are in form I will advance you the 
thousand and place myself in your hands.” 

The professor unlocked the safe and handed the banker a sheaf of papers and 
some photographs. The latter were dated carefully, and covered a period of six 
months. ‘They represented in each case two men, Hoke and Orrin Kendal, both 
standing in the same position, and both nude save fora loin-cloth. In the physique 
of Hoke no difference was perceptible between the first picture and the last ; but 
Kendal had undergone a veritable metamorphosis. Then the doctor read aloud an 
autograph letter from Kendal, describing with minuteness the progress of the cure ; 
and attached to this an anthropometric chart (the mysteries of which the doctor 
explained carefully to the neophyte); and lastly the original contract between 
Hannibal Hoke of the first part and Orrin Kendal of the second part, both of 
New York State; and an endorsement upon the back of the instrument signed by 
both parties, and setting forth the fact that the contract had been complied with in 
every particular, and was accordingly duly cancelled. 

“Can you examine me at once?” said the banker, afire with impatience. 

“T can,” replied the doctor, “and I will.” 

At the conclusion of the examination, which proved satisfactory, the President 
of the Bank opened an account with Hannibal Hoke, allowing him an_ overdraft 
to the amount of one thousand dollars, and taking as security the steel safe and 
its contents. 

“ Will you draw up the contract now?” said Mr. Paget, his thin face flushed 
with excitement. ' 

“I’m staying at the Acropolis,” returned the doctor, “room 401, fourth floor. 
If you will call to-morrow at 1.30 we will sign, seal, and deliver. One word, 
Mr. Paget. You’re a married man? Yes, yes: not a syllable to your wife.” 

* But, Doctor os 

“Not a syllable. You are a sportsman? No! Ah! you soon will be. Buy 
yourself a gun, a rifle, and a fishing-rod. Game is plentiful, and we shall pass 
most of our time fishing and hunting. But I don’t want the newspaper men on 
my back. You see I’ve ten years’ hard study at stake.” 

With a wave of his large hand he was gone, and the banker was left sitting alone, 
a prey to the most delightful excitement. He felt for his biceps—furtive/y, and 
couldn’t find them! Then he laughed aloud. He had not laughed aloud for years ! 
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Later in the afternoon Inspector Theobald called on business connected with 
a famous bank robbery. 

* Just the man I need,” said the President. 

The Inspector remarked, with a jolly laugh, that he was always on hand when 
needed, and often when he wasn’t! 

“Inspector, you are omniscient. Do you know Doctor Hannibal Hoke ?” 

“JT can’t recall the name, Mr. Paget. A queer name, too. Is he practising in 
the United States?” 

Pres,” 

“Then we can find him in a jiffy.” 

The chief of police wrote a dozen lines on a card and despatched them to his 
down-town office. In a few minutes a bulky volume was placed in his hand. 

“ Here we are,” he cried genially. ‘H—H—Hoke. Yes, Hannibal Hoke— 
Philosophize Doctor—Medicinze Doctor—hum, hum !—Licentiate—-Paris—Edinburgh. 
A brilliant record. Has practised in New York State for many years. Is that he?” 

“That will do, Inspector. Much obliged.” 

“Not at all. Glad to be of service. Very busy to-day, though. Expecting a 
visitor—very distinguished man” (the Inspector winked); “quite at the top of his 
profession ! ” 

*“ A crook?” said the banker, smiling. 

“Yes, sir, a crook. He has never visited the Pacific Slope, and I wish to 
tender him a little reception—a surprise party.” 

The Inspector liked to crack a joke, and the banker humoured him. He was 
feeling a/most jolly himself. The prospect of shuffling off a score of years and 
acquiring a biceps was singularly alluring. 

“(Good afternoon, Inspector. I should like to meet your friend. I’ve had no 
experience at all with high-class criminals.” 

“ My congratulations,” retorted the other, bowing himself out. “I hope, Mr. 


4? 


Paget, that such good luck will continue ! 


rt. 


“Cewia,” said her father, that same evening, “I am going to have what you call 
‘a good time.’ ” 

Mrs. Paget, who was munching some caramels, pricked up her ears at this 
astonishing statement. 
“ Gracious me!” she cried, “ what has happened ?” 

“ Nothing, my dear, as yet. But something probably will happen. It’s time 
that something should happen—¢o me. I’ve been toiling and moiling for all these 
years in the same infernal rut; and the long and short of it is, I’m tired. I shall 
resign the Presidency of the Tenth Gold Bank at once. And I shall recuperate at 
Paris—a/lone |!” 

Celia laughed hysterically. 

“I’m glad this amuses you,” observed the banker. “It’s very funny indeed, 
isn’t it?” 

“Mr. Paget,” said his wife, with biting emphasis, “you are a nasty, cold, 
slimy frog.” 

“My dear,” he replied, “respect for your colossal intellect seals my lips. I 
can’t bandy words with you. Remember that Celia and you have had a glorious 
time, a perfectly lovely time,”—he aped her mode of speech—‘“ and in the dull 
days to come this fact will afford you both satisfaction and consolation,” 
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He chuckled and opened the door for her with 
a bow. Certainly he had a sense of humour. 
‘Then he turned to his daughter. 


xs 


“ Celia,”--he spoke sharply,—“ you are not a 
fool. Listen to me and mark what I say. Your 
mother’s digestive powers are immense; but the 


lobes of her brain are unduly small.” 
P - /q = 
said Miss & 


“You needn’t abuse poor mamma,” 





Paget coldly. “She has been very kind and &@ 
useful to me.” al 
“T appreciate gratitude,” replied her father 
sourly. ‘I trust, Celia, that I too have been 
useful to you; but that is not what I wish 
to speak about. I’m going away—for six 
months. What I shall do after that de- 
pends upon circumstances. It may seem 
harsh to you that I leave you here; and 
if in the past I could recall one single 
instance on the part of your mother y fi y 
and yourself when you considered me, | 
the breadwinner, before your own selfish 
selves, I should hesitate; but I can’t 
recall any such instance !” 
The girl looked at him thoughtfully, 
her brows contracting and her full red 
lips compressed. 


“You are right,” she said at last. 1% | 
Ce 


— 


“We have been selfish. I admit it; 
and so far as I’m concerned I accept 
the situation. But the selfishness has 
not been confined to us. You assume 
that you’ve done your share in providing bread 
and butter; or, to put the case correctly, pave de 
Joie gras and champagne and the things which go 
with them ; but if you’ve been generous about these 
matters you’ve been a very niggard in less material 
things. You’ve given us neither confidence nor 
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love. Your business has absorbed your energies «with @ mocking smile she left the room ” 
to such an extent that in the capacity of father and 
husband you simply don’t exist. You’re a great banker, a money machine of no 
value except as such. Machines wear out, and so will you! They are then thrown 
aside as useless lumber and forgotten. But the memory of kindly words and acts 
remains green for generations, and of these you have defrauded us!” 

She bowed with a mocking smile, as he had bowed to his wife, and left the 
room, leaving him thunderstruck upon the hearthrug 


IV. 


Upon the following day, at half-past one, Mr. Paget was elevated to the fourth 
story of that huge caravansary on Market Street, the Acropolis Hotel, and found 
the professor of physical culture alone in his room. 
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“You are punctual, Mr. Paget.” 

“Tt is my habit.” 

“Yesterday I examined you. Perhaps you would like to examine me. Oblige 
me by feeling my arm.” 

The banker laid his lean fingers upon the doctor’s forearm. It was massive 
and hard as Bessemer steel. 

“ You're a Sandow, Doctor.” 

“’m strong. Yes: I could kill you with one blow of my fist!” As he spoke 
he crashed his right hand into the palm of the left with terrific violence. 

The banker was keenly interested. ‘ Marvellous !” he murmured —“ marvellous ! ” 

“Sit down,” said this Hercules, with a broad smile upon his smooth face. “I'd 
a fancy to show you what I could do. Does that chair suit you? Good. Smoke 
a cigar? No? Have a cocktail? I can fix one in a moment. You never indulge? 
What a pity!” 

He crossed the room, locked the door and put the key into his pocket. ‘Then 
he confronted the astonished banker. 

“Mr. Paget,” he said softly, “you are completely in my power. Don’t stir, for 
God’s sake ; and don’t speak, till I give you leave. Disobedience would be very 
unhealthy for you, and perhaps me. It might introduce complications into what 
we may call a simple matter of business. Yesterday,” he continued blandly, “I 
played a little comedy for my own benefit. ‘That ring, and the other gems, were 


stolen by me some time ago—from a house on Fifth Avenue. I can see by the 
twinkle in your eye that you recall the circumstance, which made quite a stir. <A 


description of that ring, a superb Golconda stone—you didn’t give it the attention 
it deserved—is in the hands of the force. To dispose of it through the ordinary 
channels would invite arrest; and besides, I don’t work in ruts. I have no 
accomplices. I paddle my own canoe. But, Mr. Paget, I needed money. addy. 
Hence my visit to you. The comedy was carefully rehearsed. I knew that you 
were acquainted with Orrin Kendal. 1 knew further that your health was failing, 
and that my little yarn would surely interest you. So I assumed the name and 
style of a New York physician, a man who lives out of the world, a recluse. The 
papers and the signature of Kendal I forged. The clipping from the Hera/d was 
genuine. Kendal had been through the rest cure. ‘That’s all.” 

“ But the photos ?” 

“Hush, hush! Let me do the talking, Mr. Paget. 1’m an expert at photography. 
Have to be, you know. I procured one of Kendal’s pictures, and the rest was 
easy—mere stippling. My fee, I think, was ten thousand dollars. Will it be 
convenient to pay it over now?” 

“No, you damned scoundrel!” said Mr. Paget fiercely. 

“Softly, softly: threats are so melodramatic and vulgar. But of course you 
realise that I must have this money, or——” 

“You'll kill me, eh? That’s about the size of it. Well, my friend, you’ve 
over-reached yourself. You played your part only too well. You pulled me, with 
your false hopes, out of such a slough of despond as man _ never wallowed in 
before. If I leave this room alive I shall walk straight to the nearest druggist and 
purchase from him sufficient laudanum to float me out of a world I despise 
and detest.” 

“Ts this a bluff?” said the professor. ‘’Pon my soul it looks like it. So you’re 
ready to cross the Styx because there isn’t any interest left on this side of it!” 

“Yes. Your little joke will cost me my life anyway.” 

“Your family,” suggested the professor. 
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“*T'll let you off with five thousand.'” 
* My family!” He laughed scornfully. ‘ My daughter only yesterday called me a 
money-making machine; and, by Heaven, she’s right. And the machine has rusted 
out. ‘That’s all.” 

“An interesting case, psychologically speaking. But, my dear sir, I can give 
you a tonic, a zest. I’m surprised it’s not occurred to you. Revenge! Ah! you 
see the point. It would be worth while living a little longer for the sole purpose 
of getting even with me, if you can. I read in your eyes the deadliest hatred. I’ve 
raised you to heaven and pulled you down to hell. You see I’d no idea you would 
take my little comedy seriously.” 

The banker cursed him bitterly. 

“Come now, Mr. Paget, be reasonable. I'll let you off with five thousand. I’ve 
given you a new sensation ; that’s cheap enough at five thousand. Come now!” 

He pushed across the table, pen and ink, and a blank cheque. 

“Make it payable to yourself,” he said, smiling, “and 1’ll ask the manager of 
the hotel to get it cashed. Ah, that’s right! Now, then, I’ll ring the bell. Of 
course, out of consideration for these handsome carpets you will make no objections. 
Your bank closes at three. I will take the stuff in gold and notes. A thousand 
in gold and the balance in currency.” 

When the manager appeared Dr. Hoke welcomed him with a courteous phrase, 
and apologised gracefully. 

“So very sorry to bother you, but time presses. My friend Mr. Paget and I 
are anxious to close a deal during banking hours. Mr. Paget will explain.” 

He put his right hand carelessly into his pocket, glancing at the banker, who, 
to do him justice, was perfectly cool and collected. 

“T wish this cheque cashed immediately,” he said, in his usual incisive tones. 
“Will you kindly send a confidential clerk to the Tenth Gold Bank for the money ? 
One thousand in gold and the balance in currency.” 

The manager took the cheque, glanced at it, and left the room. The professor 
of physical culture lit another cigar. 

“A thousand pities,” he remarked, “that you don’t smoke. It’s so soothing to 
the nerves.” 
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V. 


THE manager duly despatched a clerk to the Bank and dismissed the matter from 
his august mind. He was crossing the courtyard of the hotel on his way to his 
own room when he met no less a person than Inspector Theobald. The official 
drew him aside. 

“Have you noticed amongst your guests a remarkably handsome man, clean- 
shaved, superb physique, most agreeable manners ?” 

“You must mean Dr. Hoke. I’ve just come from his room.” 

The Inspector whispered half a dozen words. 

“What!” cried the manager. ‘ Quite a celebrity.” 

“The King-pin,” said Inspector ‘Theobald, with gleaming eyes. 

Then he learned from the manager that a deal was being closed out, involving 
the transfer of five thousand dollars. 

“T’ve not a moment to lose,” said the officer. ‘I cannot make the arrest 
single-handed ; but I will return in ten minutes. Meanwhile hold this money.” 

“T trust,” said the manager nervously, “that there will be no trouble ?” 

“Why, as to that I can’t say. ‘There will be trouble for some one. You can 
gamble on that.” 

He hurried off, leaving the manager biting his lips with apprehension. A lively 
fancy begat lurid and startling thoughts. The fourth floor had been just carpeted 
and decorated, and the question presented itself,—Ought he, as the faithful guardian 
of the hotel property, to assist at the arrest? Hah! what was that? <A door had 
slammed violently to his right. Hang it, his nerves were on edge ! 

However, by the time the money arrived, the manager, fortified by a brace of 
cocktails, had regained his normal suavity. Having decided to remain in the office, 
he ventured on a sly joke with the Inspector, and asked him in a jolly voice if he 
needed a volunteer. 

“You can come along if you like,’ 
I advise you to stay where you are.” 

The Inspector was in no mood for jesting. He had good reason to believe 
that a fight was ahead of him. ‘The Napoleon of crooks would hardly be taken 
without a Waterloo! He had the drop on him, but he wished to secure the fellow 
alive. His plan was this: The money was to be delivered by one of his picked 
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replied that gentleman ; “ but, as a friend, 


men, an accomplished wrestler, who was instructed to backheel the professor. 
Then the Inspector and a third man would take part in the scrimmage. Hannibal 
Hoke, Phil.D., M.D., would thus be overpowered by numbers, and the new carpets 
remain immaculate ! 


VI. 
“THE money will soon be ‘here,” said Dr. Hoke, looking at his watch, “and then 
I shall bid you farewell. Probably we shall not see each other for some time.” 

“I hope to see you in the prisoners’ pen before——” 

“You purchase the laudanum, eh ?” 

“ Before the week’s out,” retorted the banker savagely. He spoke with such 
acrimony that the suspicions of his companion were aroused. Could ‘it be possible 
that Paget had a trump card up his sleeve. There was an uncanny gleam in the 
banker’s eyes. Hatred, was it—or triumph ? 

An adventurer cultivates the faculty of intuition. By some subtle process this 
free-lance scented danger. He walked to the window, started, and recoiled. At 
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the same moment Inspector Theobald was crossing Market Street, after leaving the 
manager of the Acropolis. 

“ By the way,” said the professor, smiling genially, “we forgot my little safe. 
Will you write me out an order for it?” 

“What is the——” 

“Tmmediately, if you please. Thank you. I regret to use violence, but 

In a minute he had gagged the banker, and snapped upon his wrists a_ pair 


” 


of handcuffs. ‘To tie his legs securely was the work of a moment. ‘Then he 
carried him into the bath-room and laid him full length in the tub. 

“T shall draw out the thousand,” he said, “and get the diamonds. Give my 
love to Inspector ‘Theobald. He will be here shortly. You ought to fee him 
well: he has saved you five thousand dollars. Good-bye.” 

He closed the door softly and locked it, putting the key in his pocket. Then 
he returned to the bedroom, seized his satchel, which stood ready packed upon 
the table, threw his overcoat across his arm, opened the door, and sauntered 
leisurely down the corridor. 


VII. 





“T’tt be ——” cried the Inspector, some twenty minutes later. “The hawk has 
flown, but where’s the sparrow ?” 

Mr. Paget was soon found and ungagged. 

“The Bank !” he gasped. 

But the doors of the Tenth Gold Bank were closing as the President and 
Inspector arrived. Yes, the assistant cashier had delivered a leather-covered box to 
Doctor Hannibal Hoke on presentation of an order signed—William Paget. ‘The 
doctor had withdrawn nine hundred and seventy dollars, leaving thirty dollars on 
his overdraft. A most charming man, the doctor; so genial and agreeable! 

The Inspector nodded. “We'll have him yet,” he whispered: “cheer up, 
Mr. Paget.” 

The face of the banker was pale, but his eyes were snapping. The professor 
was right: thoughts of revenge lent to life an amazing relish. 

“The thousand is yours,” he panted, “if you capture him; but take me 
with you.” 

The Inspector hurried to his office, the banker puffing beside him. In an 
incredibly short time the telephone and telegraph had drawn a cordon around 
San Francisco. No man of the professor’s build could leave the metropolis. 

“So far, so good,” said the Inspector to the amateur. ‘“ Fortunately, Hoke is 
a stranger here. ‘That is at once his strength and his weakness. He cannot leave 
the city by daylight, and in half an hour his description will be in the hands of 
every officer on every beat. Can you give me the details of his dress ?” 

But as the banker was complying with this request the instrument upon the 
desk began to tick out a message. 

“We have him,” cried the Inspector, clapping Mr. Paget upon the shoulder. 
“Come.” 

A hack was standing at the door of the building, and into this they jumped. 

“ Water front,” said the officer, “and drive like blazes.” 

Presently the horse stopped, and the two men stepped from the carriage. A 
policeman approached, saluted his chief, and drew him aside. 

“He is in one of the toughest dens in the city,” said the Inspector. “ A 
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groggery kept by a notorious fence. One of my fellows piped him off. Hoke—the 
fellow has a dozen ad/iases, but I like the last best—must have heard of this place 
in the East. To-night he means to slip aboard some vessel. Mr. Paget, this bids 
fair to be an ugly job. You had better go home, sir.” 

“Go home,” repeated the banker, “ when I am just beginning to enjoy myself ! 
No, sir; not for all the capital stock of the Tenth Gold Bank!” 

“You're plucky,” said the Inspector. “Come on; i'll try and put you in a 
safe place.” 

“Put me in a safe place! You will do nothing of the kind. 1 want a front 
seat, and mean to have it.” 

“Tt’s going to be a dirty night,” said the officer. 

A bleak wind blew in from the south-west, driving before it masses of cloud ; a 
monotonous moan came from the ocean beyond the bar; the sea birds, gleaming 
white against a leaden sky, flew screaming hither and thither ; and the ships, anchored 
in the roadstead, rose and fell uneasily on a flowing tide. 

The groggery was some two hundred yards distant; but a dozen men sur 
rounded it, and the Inspector was assured that his quarry had not escaped. 
Then the chief issued his final instructions, crisp and sharp as the patter of 
hailstones, and, followed by two men and Mr. Paget, entered the saloon. An evil 
place: it reeked of beer, tobacco, and tar. ‘The moisture was dripping from the 
walls ; the plaster was rotting in rusty flakes from the ceiling; and the wainscot 
was dank with a slimy growth of fungus. Some sailors, rough characters, who were 
playing Pedro, hastily dispersed upon the advent of the police. <A fighting bull 
terrier, crop-eared and scarred, growled ominously, but was silenced by a curse from 
the proprietor, who shambled forward with a leer and greeted the Inspector. 

“Ver quite a stranger, Inspector. ‘Take somethin’ ?” 

“ T’ve a warrant for the arrest of Mervyn Meredith, a/zas Lord George Harcourt, alias 
Hannibal Hoke. He entered your house some twenty minutes since. Where is he ?” 

“Stout party? Pink as a shrimp, an’ lively as a bug? Why, he took his whisky 
an’ went out a minute after he come in.” 

“That,” said the Inspector calmly, “is a lie.” 

The fellow blustered, but the Inspector’s cold eye was on him. 

“Be very careful, Mister . . . I forget your name.” 

“Rum and Gum,” said the rascal, with a cackle; “that’s what the boys call 
me—Rum and Gum.” 

“Well, Mr. Rum and Gum, I must search your premises.” 

“That’s right. Search away, and,” he added sotto voce, “ be damned to ye!” 

He turned his back, and the search commenced. Upstairs and downstairs, and 
in Mr. Rum and Gum’s chamber, a filthy hole not to be described! Everywhere 
the doctor of philosophy was not. In no place could he be found. 

“We'll begin again,” said the Inspector. “Obviously, the man is not upstairs ; 
but the cellar must be carefully explored. Then he explained to the banker that 
the land upon which the shanty stood had been reclaimed from the bay, and that 
the water was near the surface. 

“The professor,” remarked Mr. Paget, “is not quite so comfortable here as at 
the Acropolis.” 

They descended a flight of brick steps and stood once more in the cellar, a 
pestilent cave of spirits, but well cemented. The Inspector tapped the walls scientifi- 
cally and made some measurements by the light of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

“T’m confident,” he whispered to the banker, “that the man is here.” 


They listened attentively, and a gurgle of water could be heard. The Inspector 
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mounted a barrel and peered 
into a small vat. 

“That’s queer,” he muttered, 
as he descended. “I looked 
into that vat not five minutes 
ago, and I can swear that the 
water in it has risen. Here, 
you, Jennings, turn on_ that 
faucet and let us see what this 
means.” 

The stream trickled forth 
upon the floor, and soon the 
source of the supply was dis- 
covered and plugged. After 
that a very few minutes sufficed 
to drain the vat. At the 
bottom of it was a heavy ring, 
set securely in a steel plate 
edged with rubber. 

“This,” observed the In- 
spector, “is becoming interest- 
ing. Jennings, pull up that 
plate.” 

The plate was removed, and 
a vertical hole discovered large 
enough to admit the body of a 
man. At the depth of a few 
feet it turned and ran horizon- 
tally. Evidently Rum and Gum, 
alarmed at the approach of the 
police, had turned on_ the 
water, but had not found time 





to turn it off. “+ He'll kill me, sure.’” 

“ The man who crawls down 
that hole,” murmured the Inspector to Mr. Paget, “takes his life in his hand. Hoke 
is waiting for him at the other end, and I’d sooner face a wounded grizzly than him.” 

“T’ll go,” said Mr. Paget. “Give me a leg up.” 

But the officer demurred. 

‘We can starve him out,” he observed. 

“ We can drown him out,” retorted the banker triumphantly.“ You say the water 
is close to the surface. Very well. It follows, then, that this passage leads to a chamber 
hermetically sealed. That chamber is lower than the floor of this cellar. Water will 
find its own level ; and this is the regular city supply. ‘Turn on the hose !” 

“No hurry,” said the Inspector. ‘“ Jennings, fetch Mr. Rum and Gum down here.” 

The villain was brought, pale and trembling. The cursing was out of him, and 
he whined for mercy. 

“None o’ that,” said the Inspector sternly. ‘“ It won’t help you, my man; but 
telling the truth will. Is my party down that hole?” 

“Ves.” 

“Can he get out?” 

* NO.” 
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“Search him,” said the Inspector laconically. “No weapon on him, eh? no 
knife? Now, Mr. Rum and Gum, in you go. Up with him, boys. Hold hard! 
Now, sir, you crawl down that rat-hole and tell your friend that the game is up. 
Get a move on.” 

But the fellow hung back, blubbering like a schoolboy. 

“ He'll kill me,” he whimpered. ‘“ He’ll kill me, sure!” 

“T hope so,” said the Inspector cheerfully ; “ but I think not.” 

The rascal glanced round with a hunted look. ‘Then, seeing that remonstrance 
was futile, he dropped head first down the hole. In a second, before the Inspector 
could stretch forth his good right hand, the banker had followed him! 

“Phew!” cried the officer. ‘This is ‘follow my leader’ with a vengeance. 
Here goes!” 

Then he too disappeared. 


VIII. 


At No. 2017, Van Ness Avenue, the house of the President of the Tenth Gold 
Bank, dinner was waiting, and the fish (so the cook told the butler) no longer fit 
to be put on the table. 

“What can have happened to William?” said Mrs. Paget fretfully. ‘ He’s 
never been late for dinner before. His punctuality has always irritated me.” 

Celia walked to the window, pulled up the shade, and looked out. The moon 
was shining fitfully, and the wind, now almost a gale, whistled dismally in the 
chimney. ‘The girl’s face was anxious. She and her father had met at breakfast, 
but had exchanged no word. ‘The memory of what had passed between them 
stifled speech. 

“Poor papa!” she said softly, returning to the cosy hearth, where some pine 
cones were crackling joyously, “it’s an awful night for him to be out in. He's 
not very strong, mamma. And he’s ageing.” 

“Your father has never had a day’s sickness, Celia.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said the girl slowly, “that it would have been better for 
you and me if he had, perhaps, made demands upon us, upon our kindliest 
feelings. He has stood so alone. It’s rather pathetic, if you come to consider it. 
He has worked and worked, day in and day out ; and he may die,’—she shivered, 
calling to mind her hard words and thoughts,—‘ before the harvest comes.” 

“Celia,” said Mrs. Paget inconsequently, “we ought really to give a lunch to 
the Parkinson-Brownes. <A violet lunch. What do you say?” 

But Celia made no reply. 

At half-past seven, according to the Louis XV. clock on the mantelpiece, the 
front door bell rang violently. Celia, whose nerves were already on edge, started 
to her feet and ran quickly into the hall. Mrs. Paget remained in her chair. The 
butler threw back the big double doors, and the large form of Inspector Theobald 
loomed up indistinctly in the darkness. Behind him glimmered the lamps of a 
carriage. 

“* My father?” cried Celia. 

“Ts here,” replied the officer. “He has been hurt, Miss Paget, but not very 
seriously. Pray don’t be alarmed.” 

The Inspector had a handkerchief bound tightly round his massive head, and 
he walked stiffly, with none of his usual alertness. He and the butler assisted 
the banker to alight, and carried him gently up the marble steps and into the 
drawing-room. 
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“Father, father!” cried Celia 4inging herself upon her knees beside the couch 
upon which he lay, “thank God that you are here!” 

She seized his hand, which hung limply down, and covered it with kisses, 
holding it to her bosom. Mr. Paget opened his weary eyes and looked askance at 
her tear-stained face. 

“So you really care!” he muttered. ‘ How extraordinary !” 


IX. 


“WHEN we found ourselves in the hole,” said Inspector Theobald, some ten minutes 
later, “‘we found that we couldn’t turn back; and our leader, Mr. Rum and Gum, 
after crawling a few feet, refused to budge. So we were in a pretty pickle. 
Fortunately your father, Miss Paget, had a penknife in his pocket, which he used 
as a persuader. The situation was comical; but none of us saw the humorous 
side of it.” 

“T fancy,” said the banker, in a weak voice, “that the professor was amused. 
I heard him laughing.” 

“ Finally, Miss Paget, we pushed Rum and Gum out. I’ve known men badly 
scared, but no man so scared as he. Your father wriggled after him, and I wriggled 
after your father, and we found ourselves in a second cellar—quite a luxurious 
cellar as cellars go—but at that time pitch dark. The professor had thoughtfully 
blown out his candle, and none of us cared to strike a match. I remained at the 
mouth of the hole with my pistol in my hand; and the ghastly silence and darkness 
nearly choked me. Finally your father, Miss Paget, spoke. He took big chances, 
in my opinion, but he talked as he talks in the Bank. Not a quaver in his voice ! 
Wonderful, I call it. And he talked straight common sense, too. ‘You’ve had your 
good times, Professor,’ he says, ‘and now you’ve got to take the bad times. A 
man can’t have it all his own way. Five or ten years’ penance are ahead of you ; 
that will leave you still, according to your calculations, thirty years’ more enjoyment. 
And besides, you may escape. But from this cellar escape is impossible. Inspector 
Theobald’s men are outside. You would be filled with lead in one minute. The 
game is up!’ ‘That’s how he talked, Miss Paget; and, by Jupiter, he convinced 
the professor, for he lit his candle and surrendered quietly.” 

“But why?” began Celia. 

“T’m coming to that, Miss Paget. Let me take my own gait. The professor 
surrendered quietly—¢oo guzet/y. With my experience I ought to have suspected 
the man, but the best of us make mistakes. Well, we crawled back in the order 
we came, only much faster. I had the professor’s pistols and his diamonds, but 
we didn’t take from him his money: it seemed hardly worth while. In the bar- 
room I got out my bracelets, but the professor laughed. ‘ Before you put ’em on,’ 
he said, ‘I want another whisky, and I don’t want it poured down my throat!’ 
Well, Miss Paget, we all wanted a whisky; and the professor’s request sounded 
reasonable. You must remember there were four of us, all armed. Jennings stood 
next the door; I stood next Jennings; and then came the professor. ‘Make 
mine hot as Hades,’ says the professor, ‘and I'll give you a toast.’ He took his 
glass in his hand, laughing, and crying ‘Liberty!’ dashed the spirit into Jennings’ 
eyes and the heavy glass against my head. ‘That’s all I remember. ‘The man, 
Miss Paget, is a Hercules, and he knocked me senseless. Jennings was blind and 
the others dazed. But your father made for him and got hold of him.” 

“That,” observed Mr. Paget, “was very foolish of me. Perhaps, Inspector, I’d 
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better finish the story. I grabbed him by the coat, and he picked me up and 
threw me over his back, and started to run across the road, making for the bay. 
At the water’s edge he tried to get rid of me, but I stuck to him like a limpet. 
My arms were round him, and the other men close behind us; but they dared 
not shoot on my account. I really believe the man was unwilling to hurt me, but 
he had no choice; and the next thing I remember was coming to my senses in 
Mr. Rum and Gum’s saloon.” 

“And the Professor?” said Celia breathlessly. 

“We have him,” replied the Inspector grimly. ‘“ And that reminds me that 
I’ve no business dawdling here. Good-night.” 

“I’m so glad they caught the wretch, papa,” said Celia. “ Aren’t you?” 

Mr. Paget smiled. He was very pale, and completely exhausted, but his smile 
was pleasant to see. 

“T don’t know,” he whispered: “I realise, my dear, that I’m under some 
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obligations to Professor Hannibal Hoke ! 
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THE WISHING-GATE. 


EYOND, in morning’s magic mist, 
The lovely lake half hidden lies ; 

Ah! here what happy lips have kist, 
While love brimmed over from the eyes 
In questions sweet and sweet replies, 


Leaning across the Wishing-Gate. 


And so, while Life’s at morning still, 
With all the future hazy-sweet, 
There comes an hour when hopes that fill 
The heart must overflow, to meet 
The tender steps of wistful feet, 
That pause beside the Wishing-Gate. 


For hers is but to pause, and so 

Lean over, wishing ; for the rest, 
If he were fain she should not go, 

’Tis his to speak ; and it were best 

To lift the latch, pass thro’, and test 
What lies beyond the Wishing-Gate. 


ADA BARTRICK BAKER. 
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‘* By vale, and hill, and precipice, and cliff, 
Until he proudly blends 
With Dartmouth’s echoing wave.” 


S time passes, and the predilection for everything that relates to antiquity 
increases, charters and ancient records are more and more valued: they 
possess a charm for all who care for historical knowledge, and are not 

seldom the proofs of the vicissitudes of individual enterprise, as well as of the 
motives that led to combined effort and to success. The muniment room, which 
was wont to be the receptacle for dust and lumber, is now the resort of many 
more than the antiquarian, and each tiny bit of old parchment which established 
the rights and privileges of private persons or of municipalities, though now obsolete 
and useless, is relegated either to a museum or other safe custody elsewhere. 

The earliest known charter of Totnes was granted by King John; several more 
were subsequently given, which are now in the possession of the Corporation, and 
are kept in the old Guildhall beside the prison. These buildings are portions of 
the Priory of St. Mary, which was founded by Judhael de Totnais, who also built 
the castle. He was one of William the Conqueror’s favourite followers who received 
substantial reward for their devotion, and to Judhael 107 manors were given. 

The Barony of Totnes was possessed by the Valletorts and then by the 
Cantelupes. A Cantelupe heiress brought it to Lord Zouche ; but a Zouche sided 
with Richard III. in 1466, so Henry VII. gave it to Sir Richard Edgecumbe, and 
from his grandson it became possessed by Sir Edward Seymour of Berry Pomeroy, 
son of the Protector, and it still belongs to the Dukedom of Somerset. 

Two of the original four town gateways are standing, and their old-world 
appearance is quite in keeping with the quaintly arranged character of the streets, 
the principal being nearly a mile long and a precipitous incline. It was Henry III. 
VoL. X.—NO. 41. = 
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who gave permission to the 
burgesses to enclose the place 
with walls, and he also  sanc- 
tioned the collection of a custom 
called murage towards the cost 
“but whether this meant only 
rebuilding portions of the 
mounds and ramparts then in 
existence, antiquarians have not 
decided.” ‘The arms of the 
town are a turreted castle with 
a key on each side, but no 
motto has been in use for three 
or four centuries. In the ancient 
market-place are piazzas, where 
the upper stories of the houses 
project over the lower, and are 
supported by pillars. It has 
always been an interesting place, 
the centre of a beautiful country ; 
on all sides, both by land and 
water, there was everything in 
olden times to make it a de- 
sirable property, the situation 
commanding and secure, and 
the lands around rich in wood 
as well as pasture. 

The present generation has 
seen a great change in the 
once proud position of Totnes 
in the political world. Although 
the Charter, which gave liberty 
to return two burgesses to par- 
liament, is dated as early as 

St. Mary's Church, Totnes. 1259, in 1867 the borough was 
disfranchised for bribery. The 
Commission lasted a tediously long time, and, notwithstanding the great names of 
Bowen, Coleridge, and Montague Williams, extreme difficulty was found in exacting 
evidence. Probably it was a matter of business, as well as etiquette, with the 
sturdy voters to know which of them held the highest political value, for no doubt 
there was great rivalry between them. The old order changes, but it has yet to 
be proved whether vote by ballot is the acme of political morality. The stout- 
hearted burghers of ‘Totnes under their mayors (of whom there is a complete record 
(from John Russell in 1377) have been fair-dealing, courageous, honourable men, 
who sacrificed their substance for the upholding of the Crown, and, when required, 
their lives for its defence ; and precious, old records tell of one Edmund Lye of 
Totnes, who himself fitted out three vessels, and gallantly joined Howard and 
Drake, and thus aided in the destruction of the Armada. 

Judhael of the hundred and seven manors gave the parish church, whose 
tower is a hundred feet high, as “ ecclestam Sancte Marie de Tottenes” to the 
great Benedictine Abbey of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Angers. It was rebuilt 
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in the thirteenth century, and again in the fifteenth—when Bishop Lacy introduced 
a somewhat cunning method of raising subscriptions, by granting a forty days’ 
indulgence to all who contributed. Leland calls it “a greate steeple tower with 
the greatest belles in al those quarters.” Within a niche stands a freestone figure 
which purports to be that of Bishop Lacy, for it bears the inscription “I made 
the tour,” and is a relic of times when men’s deeds, even those of right reverend 
prelates, were not all of the kind to be made memorable in stone, though rarely 
lacking in that sturdy, compelling quality which enforced obedience. 

The structure is admirably proportioned ; its crocketed pinnacles have been 
damaged by successive storms, but have been very carefully repaired. Of the 
many beautiful stone screens in the old churches of this part of Devon, one 
of the finest is the exquisitely carved screen in this church; the oak screen of 
St. Mary’s, Berry, is a rival, however, in design and workmanship ; both are painted, 
but Cromwell’s fanatical followers left their marks at Berry, having taken the trouble 
to sear with hot irons the faces of the saints. 

In the church at Totnes is still preserved a Bible and Prayer-book in very 
good condition, which bears the inscription in a free handwriting : 


“The gift of the Honourable the Lady Ann Seymour Relict of Sr Edward Seymour 
of Berry Castle in the County of Devon Baronett, whose pleasure it is that this Bible shall 
always remain in the Parrish Church of Totnes to the use of the Mayor of Totnes for the 
time being and his successors for ever. Witness her Ladyship’s own hand this 12th day 
of April A.D. 1690. Anne Seymour.” 


Lady Anne’s husband had adhered to Charles I., and it was said that in 
consequence of his loyalty his castle at Berry Pomeroy was plundered and burnt. 
Other records attribute the destruction to lightning ; but whatever the cause of the 
misfortune, time and nature have unceasingly done their utmost to cover and hide 
the marks of the terrible fire which so pitilessly sacked the building. 

Lysons writes of Berry that the Conqueror gave the Manor to “Ralph de 
Pomerai or Pomeroy, one of his favourite officers, who built a castle here and made 
it the seat of a Barony or Honour.” A “ Pomeroy having been deeply concerned 
in the rebellion of 1549, is said to have saved his life by making over the Manor 
and Castle to Edward Seymour the Protector.” He adds in a note: “It is more 
likely that it came to the Seymours by grant or purchase from the Crown. The 
Protector was in the Tower at the time of Sir Thomas Pomeroy’s attainder, and 
was not long afterwards beheaded.” 

The “Great Release,” a curious document still at Maiden Bradley, certainly 
proves that Sir Thomas Pomeroy was at one time in the Protector’s power. It 
bears date July 7th, 1548, and whilst its lack of punctuation allows a latitude of 
construction essentially legal, it is not more overweighted with unnecessary clauses 
than if it bore date three hundred years later :— 


“Be it known unto all men by these presents that I Thomas Pomeroy knight have 
remysed released and quyte claymed and by these presents do remit release and quit claim 
unto the high and mighty Prince Edward Duke of Somerset and his heirs executors and 
administrators as well as every recognizance wherein the said Duke stood bounden to me 
the said Sir Thomas of and for the performance of certain articles covenants and agreements 
on the part of the said Duke to be performed and kept contained in a pair of indentures 
made between the said Duke on the one part and me the said Thomas on the other part 
bearing date 1st day of December in the first year of the reign of our sovereign Lord King 
Edward the 6th As also all other Bonds Recognisances and writings obligatory whatsoever 
they be wherein the said Duke standeth and is bounden to me the said Sir Thomas made 
at any time before the date of these presents And also all actions suits and executions 
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which I the said Thomas have or may have against the said Duke his heirs executors or 
administrators by reason or means of my surety covenant recognisance or writing obligatory 
In witness thereof I have subscribed this present Release with my hand and set to my seal 
the 7th day of July in the second year of the reign of our said sovereign Lord Edward 6th 
by the Grace of God King of England France and Ireland defender of the faith and in earth 
of the Church of England and also of Ireland supreme head 7th July 1548.” 


Sir Edward Seymour (husband of Lady Anne) was the direct heir of the Duke 
of Somerset, being lineaily descended from the Protector, who had received his title 
with remainder to the descendants of his second wife-——a permissible arrangement 
in an age when the King himself for years had vacillated about the integrity of 
the succession to the Crown. It is told that when Sir Edward Seymour welcomed 
William of Orange on his arrival at ‘Tor Bay, the Prince remarked to him: “I 
believe you are of the Duke of Somerset’s family?” * to which he testily replied: 
“Pardon me, Sir, the Duke of Somerset is of my family.” 

On a spur of land overlooking a deep wooded valley, with the tors of Dartmoor 
against the sky, stand the romantic ruins of the castle of Berry Pomeroy; the 
Norman structure, the original stronghold, encloses the Tudor house built five 
hundred years later, but the ivy and the growth of centuries have woven the two 
great designs of Norman and Tudor into one grand ruin. Some of the walls with 
their transome windows are almost perfect, and there is no little evidence of former 
magnificence. ‘The fine, old, turreted and embattled gateway is still intact. Prince, 
the learned author of “The Worthies of Devon,” for more than forty years vicar 
of Berry, and formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Totnes, wrote in a very interesting 
manner about the Castle. He says :— 


“ What it was in its antique form can hardly be calculated from what at present remains 
standing, which is only the front facing south in a direct line of about sixty cloth yards in 
length. In short, the number of apartments of the whole may be collected hence, if report 
be true, that it was a good day’s work for a servant to both open and shut the casements 
belonging to them.” 


Lysons says there was a deer park at Berry, and that the Lords of the barony 
had the privilege of inflicting capital punishment. 


Between ‘Totnes and Dartmouth it matters little whether you sail up or down 
the Dart, for whichever way you are heading pleases you best; its course turns 
and bends, rarely more than half a mile in view, and it is quite possible to go all 
the twelve miles without seeing a single person on its banks. A deep channel 
here, a silent pool there, all the turbulence and impetuosity of its youth left behind 
amongst the high tors, rugged glens and bare moorlands, for now everywhere are 
fertile banks, orchards and hamlets, or beautiful homesteads and wooded parks. 
It is a pleasantness purely English in the sense that its chief characteristics are 
not found elsewhere. Emerald green uplands, where cattle, red as the Devon soil, 
are browsing; copse, wood, cover and trees, where luxuriance of growth has 
tangled branch and trunk and climbing plant together, in wild, inextricable confusion ; 
villages nestling in the very places where church tower or spire tells best in the 
landscape ; deep hollows and upturned fields of ruddy hue, old gabled houses 
surrounded by park lands which slope to the water, and in which some of England’s 
bravest have lived when not fighting for her honour on the high seas. 

As we float down stream, Sharpham woods left far behind, we come on one 
fair picture after another, cottages half hidden by orchards, white with plum bloom ; 
and when we reach Greenway, its name recalls one who “wore the white flower 


* The saddle on which he rode that day is still at Maiden Bradley. 
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of a blameless life,” for Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was born 
here and was among the 
very few of Elizabeth’s 
heroes of whom no evil 
was ever spoken. It is 
Longfellow who sings of 
him so quaintly :— 
‘*He sat upon the deck, 
His book was in his hand: 
‘Do not fear, heaven is as 
near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by 
land.’” 


At length Dartmouth, 
Kingswear, Mount Boone, 
the Beacon, the castle and 
the hills behind are all in 
view, and the scene is fair 
indeed. ‘The town is a 
succession of narrow streets 
and high buildings on the 
face of a craggy hill; the 
houses of the suburbs with 
their neat little gardens are 
widely scattered, and, from 
the water, add greatly to 
the picturesqueness, for 
some of the old dwellings 
are reached by innumerable 
steps ; a few of the oldest 
have gable ends and florid 
cornices, and in the Butter- 
market there is still the 
house where Charles II., in 1671, held court for a week. The wharves on both the 
Dartmouth and Kingswear sides are singularly quaint, and imagination readily pictures 
the harbour as it must have appeared in the past—galleons and warships, boats 
with a hundred oars, and vessels that bore evidence of ill usage and piracy in 
broken mast and ragged sail, with brave mariners on board who had kissed mother 
earth in devout simplicity and thankfulness to be home again; and, side by side 
with these, precious argosies from distant shores. 

This town of many enterprises saw its first great expedition when the fleet 
destined for the Holy Land assembled, in 1190; nearly five hundred years later 
another, with less pomp but with as stout a courage, started, for the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the Mayflower and Speedwell then sailed from Dartmouth for the New World. 
The history of the seaport is chequered, for its loyalty was often tested and 
sometimes sorely tried: though a law-abiding people, in the punishment of their 
enemies they took the law into their own hands, and as piracy was permitted in 
the reign of Edward III., they made good use of it, and now and again all the 
year round plundered as occasion served. This brave community had constantly 
to defend itself against persistent foes, and not only itself, but the country behind, 


Froward Point, Dartmouth. 
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THE COUNTRY AND TOWNS OF THE DART. 


whose inhabitants, scant and 
scattered, were not slow to 
volunteer aid. Whatever their 
other failings may have been, 
there is no record that tells 
of lack of courage, though 
they had frequently to face 
the French and grim death 
at very close quarters. 

The worst conflicts the 
country and towns of the Dart 
had to endure were the civil 
wars, which seemed to have 
vantage ground here, and to 
offer to each side strong 
motive for recurring warfare, but 
vacillation was rarely an element 
in the councils. Dartmouth was 
garrisoned first by the Parliament, 
but surrendered, after a month’s 
siege, to Prince Maurice. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax afterwards attacked the town, 
and, assisted by several great generals, 
conquered the neighbourhood; but it 
was indeed a gallant defence in which the 
King’s adherents were worsted. 

The rocky headlands which guard the 


entrance to the harbour, where a fleet might — % Sav/our's Pulpit. mre, 


ride in safety, leave but a narrow channel that has neither’ sunken rocks nor bar, 
and from Froward Point “the luminous home of waters opens bright.” Across 
this entrance a chain was wont to intercept intruders, and the name given to it, 
“‘ Jawbones,” was in nautical nomenclature doubtless appropriate enough. 
Kingswear and Dartmouth each has its castle and church, though it .is said: 


** Kingswear was a market town, 
When Dartmouth was a furzy down.” 


The castle of the latter place has always been of great importance in defence, 
and behind is the solitary church of St. Petrox, with its little burying-ground where 
all day long is heard the requiem of the dead in the beating on the shore of the 
restless sea. Here the deep harbour, which has been of such potent value to the 
nation, and frequently the rendezvous for vessels undertaking great enterprises, 
looks like some beautiful, hill-guarded, far inland lake; and it is not difficult to 
imagine how Elizabeth’s sturdy naval heroes, after sweeping the seas of “ Inquisition 
dogs,” would snap their fingers as they steered through the narrow, storm-beaten 
entrance, and what unspeakable joy it must have been for them to recognise the 
green hills round the familiar port that gave them so safe an anchorage from the 
marauders of Spain. 

Dartmouth possesses nothing that bears such incontrovertible evidence of having 
taken part in all her most significant history as St. Saviour’s Church, standing in 
the middle of the town, pinnacled and old, and somewhat dismal-looking too, both 
inside and out. Its massive oak door, with the date 1604 upon it, shows the type 
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of men who worked in the town and who worshipped here. Within we find a 
fine rood loft and a beautifully decorated screen, with the lion of the Pomeroys, 
the Mauche of the Mohuns, intermingled with memorials of the Carews and other 
Devonshire families, and a curious stone pulpit too, also wondrously carved. In a 
most pathetic way the associations connected with this old edifice appeal to our 
minds, for it must have been the scene of every phase of human emotion. Great 
leaders have worshipped within its walls on the eve of long voyages to unknown 
lands ; and some perhaps have knelt here whose sorry duty it was to follow what 
they knew to be a forlorn hope. Ambition as well as despair, pitiful supplication 
and also thankfulness, must all have sought relief in the peace of this sanctuary. 

Memories of the heroes who gallantly went to their doom, and of the loved ones 
who looked in vain for the return of the galleys that nevermore should ride the 
waters of the bay—those sad ones left listening for the footfall that never comes 
back !—all haunt these precincts; and memories too of the terrors that civil war 
spread in the country round Dartmouth suggest themselves, for tradition tells of 
rites that were here tremblingly ministered by men no less brave because they 
descried the bloodshed and horrors which the enemy round their walls and at their 
shores would in a few hours bring into their midst. It would seem as if the past 
here asserted itself. The history of troublous times finds its prototype in the history 
of. individuals ; and this old church, which has withstood the storms of centuries, 
recalls long ages of noble struggles and tearful self-renunciations, in which were often 
mingled pzans of victory to the God of battles. 

SUSAN SOMERSET. 
Mary KELLY. 


Dartmouth. 
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And as one who pursues a shadow, 
As one who hunts in a dream, 

As the child who crosses the meadow 
Enticed by the rainbow’s gleam, 

I, knowing the course was foolish, 
And guessing the goal was pain, 
Stupid, and stubborn, and mulish, 
Followed and follow again.” 


AvAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


PART I. 


OST dwellers in Chelsea know Miss Featherstone’s Temperance Boarding 
Establishment—at least, by sight. It stands at the corner of the Embank- 
ment and Norton Row. On the glass semicircle over the door you may 

notice the name of “ Glencorse House” painted in bold black characters. Just below 
the bell marked “ Visitors” is fixed a brass plate bearing the name of “ Dr. Austen ” 
—at least, it was so six months ago; it has since been removed. ‘The chief thorn 
in the side of Glencorse House is, and always has been, Norton Row. Up and 
down the broad face of the Embankment decorous gentility rolls respectably by 
on cee springs. Upon this side the inmates of Glencorse House smile contentedly 
and approvingly. But on the right hand of the front door, past the corner of the 
dining-room, lies Norton Row. Here vice and misery hold high revel, morning, 
noon and night. Glencorse House speaks of Norton Row with a shudder. ‘The 
solitary window in the dining-room that looks that way is kept perpetually veiled. 
The light of purity and fashion struggles insufficiently into the long, narrow room 
through the two windows that give upon the Embankment. But, as a set-off against 
the contamination of Norton Row, you have, on the other hand, the unspeakable 
blessing of Harley Chapel, situated within a hundred yards of Glencorse House, 
and presided over by the Rev. Samuel Knowles. Thither, twice on every Sunday 
and once on Wednesday afternoons, Miss Featherstone’s tenants flock rapturously, 
to imbibe their full of ghostly comfort from the inspired, if somewhat incoherent, 
utterances of the Rev. Knowles, backed up by the dissonant pipings of ten charity 
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maidlings. In all this 
Glencorse House finds ex- 
treme joy and solace, even 
down to the great naked 
white windows, with their 
blue-and-orange _ borders ; 
for Miss Featherstone and 
her “guests” are before 
all things “ Evangelical.” 
On a certain Wednes- 
day afternoon in January 
1895 a small girl sat alone 
in the front parlour of 
Glencorse House—a plain, 
pale, scared-looking child, 
only relieved from absolute 
insignificance by a pair of 
dark, expressive eyes. <A 
discontented child, too, 
judging by the fretful look 
that crossed her face as 
she surveyed the Scriptural 
subjects that adorned the 
walls, and the stiff plush 
furniture with its ubiqui- 
tous antimacassars. To any 
‘1 want to tell you something,’ said the child.” one who knew the ways 








of the establishment her 
afternoon's programme was plain enough; for her hat was on her head and 
her prayer-book in her hand, and it was Wednesday afternoon. Suddenly the 
expression of her face brightened, as a man came into the room—leisurely and 
languidly, as one who has no settled purpose—and, without noticing the child, 
walked to the window and stood there gazing moodily out at the never-tiring 
clouds that scudded before the south-west wind across the river. 

“Dr. Austen.” 

“Hullo, Freda! I didn’t see you. Going to church again, as usual, I see. 
What a good little girl you are, to be sure!” 

“ Dr. Austen.” 

“Yes.” 

“TI want to tell you something,” said the child, getting up and crossing over 
to him. “It’s so seldom I see you alone, and—and I think you might help me. 
Anyhow, I would sooner tell you than any one else here.” 

“Well, Freda, what is it? Out with it, little woman! Been eating too many 
chocolates, or what?” 

“Oh no. Something quite different,” said the girl, playing nervously with the 
tassel of the window-blind. “Dr. Austen, you said just now I was good. Well, 
I want to tell you that I am not good. I believe I’m the wickedest girl in the 
whole world. I’m so bad that I feel certain I must be possessed of a devil.” This 
last with portentous solemnity. 

Dr. Austen laughed—-a loud, genuine laugh. “My dear child, what on earth 
do you mean?” 
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“Qh! it’s true,’ she said, sinking her voice to a whisper, and clutching at his arm 
in her earnestness. “I want to tell you quick, before they come in. You think 
I’m good. Well, I’m bad—downright bad. I hate everything that’s good: I hate 
Glencorse House ; I hate Sunday ; I hate tracts ; I hate Harley Chapel; and I hate 
Mr. Knowles. Oh! it’s awful! What have I done that I should be so bad? Every- 
body here is so good; and I don’t like them—no one but you, and, of course, father 
and mother. And they are so good, too. Why can’t I be like them? Do you know, 
I sometimes lie awake all night thinking of hell and the Last Day. And then I fall 
asleep and dream—awful dreams of the Last Day. And father and mother are caught 
up to heaven, and I am thrown out—down, down, down to hell. And just as I am 
getting there I awake, half dead with fright, for I know it’s true. I must go to 
hell, I’m so dreadfully wicked ; and I can’t be good, though I try sometimes ever 
so hard.” 

Dr. Austen took the child’s hand and patted it kindly. ‘“ My dear little Freda,” 
he said, smiling, “‘ you are not well. You want a tonic and a change of air. A 
good blow at the seaside would soon drive these morbid fancies out of your silly 
little head. Believe me, you are no worse than other people, and a good deal better 
than many.” 

“Oh!” groaned the child, “ you don’t know. Why will nobody understand me ? ” 

At this moment the door opened, and, with a considerable rustle of silk, a tall, 
stout woman of the high-nosed British matron type sailed majestically into the room 
and, taking possession of poor Freda, bore her off in triumph to the conventicle of 
the Rev. Samuel Knowles, whose dismal summons might even now be heard clanging 
through the closed windows. 

Left to himself, Horace Austen climbed wearily up to his attic under the leads. 
A poor place it was—the meanest room in all that genteel establishment. But it 
suited Austen, combining as it did a low rent and a certain desultory practice 
among the inmates of the house, with the advantages of placing his brass plate at 
the entrance to an imposing edifice. Not that the bell was often rung to summon 
the doctor ; still less frequently was the summons the precursor of a fee. Still he 
stayed on, and stuck to it manfully, ever hoping for the grand opportunity which 
never came, and which year by year seemed to shrink farther and farther from his 
grasp. With all the advantages of health, energy, good looks, and brains, backed 
up by a thoroughly sound medical training, he had struggled for twelve years without 
making a yard of headway. On all sides he saw his contemporaries and fellow- 
students—less gifted in many cases than himself—climbing easily up the ladder of 
fame and fortune, while he remained stationary, hopelessly waiting on the lowest rung. 

Six years previously, when trying to establish a practice at Godalming, he had 
won the love of Helen Armytage, then a sweet, lovely, lovable girl of eighteen. 
Marriage, of course, was impossible. He had nothing—not éven a practice. Mr. 
Armytage was by no means disposed to be unreasonable ; he was even encouraging, 
for he liked Horace Austen. As soon as the young doctor could show a certain 
income of three hundred pounds a year, he would settle a similar amount on his 
daughter, and they might marry. Till then let them be formally engaged and 
correspond as much as they liked, but the question of marriage must be put aside. 
That was his ultimatum. Horace was content. Here, he thought, was the incentive 
—the stimulus that had been lacking before. Full of hope and enthusiasm, he 
turned his back on Godalming and established himself at Glencorse House, never 
doubting that success must come to determination such as his. Helen Armytage, 
with her pure grey eyes full of a trusting love, put her arms round his neck and 
said that twenty years would be a short time to wait for such aman. So he went. 
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Six years had passed since that day, and where was he? Where was the success 
and connection and income he had resolved on, aye, and struggled for manfully ? 
Farther off—centuries farther off than when he started! The accumulated earnings 
of his twelve years of labour amounted to two hundred and fifty pounds. ‘This, on 
the advice of a City friend, he had invested in the “ Big Barlow Gold Mining Co.,” 
buying the shares when they were down to five shillmgs. Since then they had gone 
still lower ; they brought him no return, and were said to be unsaleable. No wonder 
that on this particular Wednesday in January he flung himself upon his bed and 
groaned aloud in the bitterness of his spirit. His savings—the result of spasmodic 
glimmerings of luck—were gone; and only by the most rigid economy did his 
present earnings keep a roof over his head and life in his body. 

He stared up at the cobweby ceiling, and laughed aloud for sheer misery. 
What a prospect! What a life to look forward to! Ministering for five-shilling 
fees to the petty ailments of the old maids of Glencorse House! Surely it would 
be almost better to throw up the sponge, and make an end of it once and for all. 
It was so quick and easy for a doctor. 

Rat tat tat came a diffident knock at the door. 

“Well?” 

“Mrs. Bridgeman, please sir, with your washing.” 

“Oh, come in, Mrs. Bridgeman: you are always punctual with my washing. Please 
put it on the chest of drawers.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Ejighteenpence this week, if you please, sir.” 

“ Quite right, Mrs. Bridgeman. Here is the exact amount. Good-night.” 

Mrs. Bridgeman panted heavily from her recent exertions. Apparently she could 
hardly summon up breath and courage to face those steep, narrow stairs again, 
even for the downward journey, for she stood immovable, with one huge crimson 
fist resting on the chest of drawers. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, Mrs. Bridgeman ?” 

“Well, sir, if I might make so bold, there ¢s something, and it’s just this. 
Over where I lodge there’s a young girl as ill as she can well be. Awful bad, I 
take it she is; and not a blessed penny in the world to pay for her lodging. She’s 
in bed now this week or more, which ’as took all the little she ’ad by her; and 
now Mrs. Finnigan—that’s our landlady—says she must go if she can’t pay. And 
I says it’s sheer downright murder turning the girl out into the street in the state 
she’s in. But Mrs. Finnigan’s a stubborn kind of woman, you see, and she says 
as ’ow she can’t afford to keep lodgers as don’t pay. So there it is; and 
to-morrow she’s to go out, and I says it'll kill her. Now, 1 thought, sir, if you 
would be so kind as just to step across and see the poor girl, you might be 
able to tell Mrs, Finnigan the state she’s in; and, you being a doctor, it might 
frighten her.” 

Austen groaned aloud. He was not a hard man, but this day his mind was 
overflowing with bitterness. Was his practice never to get beyond the slum and 
garret? Was it for ever to be his portion to tend the Great Unwashed ? 

‘What is the girl’s means of livelihood when she’s well?” he asked. 

Mrs. Bridgeman coughed apologetically. 

“Well, sir; the fact is, she ain’t much, and that’s the truth. But as I says to 
Mrs. Finnigan, when a girl’s dying ain’t the time to throw dirt; and we’re none of 
us perfect, for that matter; and I think, sir, if you’d just step across, it might be 
the saving of the girl’s life.” 

“All right,” said Austen, ungraciously enough; “lead on, Mrs. Bridgeman: I'll 
come.” 
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“‘Mrs. Bridgeman... . 
stood immovable.” 





Three minutes’ walk brought them to the house—a low stuccoed house, some 
seventy yards up Norton Row. The ground floor was occupied by the numerous 
progeny of the worthy washerwoman, themselves unwashed and clamorous. On the 
first-floor landing Mrs. Bridgeman opened a door, and signed to Austen to follow. 
His first impression on entering was one of astonishment. He found himself in a 
small sitting-room, clean, pretty and bright, and decorated out of scanty materials 
with a refinement of taste hardly to be expected in Norton Row. No signs of 
complete destitution here, he thought. Beyond lay the bedroom, pretty and bright 
as the other, but littered now with the confusion of helpless sickness. An aggressive 
rouge pot stood conspicuously on the dressing-table, and from a peg on the wall 
hung an exaggerated hat, ornamented with a bunch of poppies. All this Austen 
noted with a glance as he made his way to the bedside. 

On the bed lay a child—so it seemed to Austen—a child of not more than 
eighteen, with sunken, haggard cheeks, and white, parted lips, through which the 
breath came in quick, spasmodic gasps. She was in a semi-conscious condition, and 
through half-closed lids her glazed eyes were fixed vacantly on the ceiling. <A few 
minutes’ examination satisfied Austen as to the nature of the complaint before him. 
It was a case of typhoid, clear enough in its symptoms, and chiefly dangerous in 
the present instance through the pitiable exhaustion of the patient. 

“How has she been allowed to get into this state?” he muttered angrily. “It’s 
a positive disgrace. Is there no one here to look after the girl, and give her proper 
nourishment ? ” 
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He found it hard to reconcile the semi-luxurious appointments of the two rooms 
with a condition of absolute penury. 

“Well, sir, you see it’s pretty near a week since any food passed her lips. She 
won't touch what we can offer her; and as to the things she fancies, well, you see, 
sir, we do what we can, but I’ve eight children of my own to feed downstairs, and 
blood’s thicker than water, and there it is. And she ain’t a penny of her own in 
the world, poor child.” 

Austen made no answer. He was busy writing instructions on a slip of paper. 
Then he gave the woman the paper, together with what money he had in his pocket. 

“ Mrs. Bridgeman,” he said, “ you must send one of your hungry eight out this 
minute to buy these things. Then you, or one of your children, if you have an 
intelligent girl old enough, must sit here the rest of the day, and night too if needs 
be, and give this child nourishment at the stated intervals. You will find full 
instructions on the paper. Now, it is no use your talking about your washing, and 
feeding your children, and the rest of it. You must do this, or the girl will die, 
and you will be as morally responsible as if you had murdered her. In the mean 
time I must think out some more permanent arrangement. I can do nothing more 
at present. It is a matter for nursing and not for medicine.” 

Horace Austen’s reflections as he walked home were not cheerful. It was no 
doubt pleasant and philanthropic enough to hand over your hard-earned shillings 
to your ‘patients, but it was not part of the business of doctoring. And the plain 
English of it to him meant bitter privation for an indefinite period to come. 
However, he never thought of shirking the moral responsibility that chance had 
thrust upon him, though bitterly anathematising the chance that had played him 
such a trick. This poor starved wretch should have every shilling he could spare 
—they were few enough, in all conscience—and he must get on as best he could. 
After all, he had weathered a worse crisis than this many a time. 

When he got back Miss Featherstone’s dinner bell was noisily summoning her 
guests to assemble for supper. On Wednesday evenings Glencorse House, with 
its appetite stimulated by the Rev. Knowles’ discourse, feasted more royally than 
usual. Anything in the shape of privation of food on days of devotion savoured 
of Popery, and as such was held in utter abhorrence. Down they trooped, by ones, 
by twos and by threes, as eager for the material feast as they had been for the 
spiritual. ‘The Rev. Knowles had apparently surpassed himself. Glencorse House 
was in rhapsodies. Surely never had Christian truths been put forward so sweetly, 
so soothingly. Mrs. Paul Squires, seated at the upper end of the table, between 
the elderly Misses Sarah and Angela Squires, could hardly contain her enthusiasm. 

‘What a treasure, dear Miss Featherstone,” she was saying, as Austen entered 
and took his place—“ what a treasure that saintly man is to us! Such fervour! 
such spiritual grace! such inspired truth! Do you know, Miss Featherstone, when he 
spoke of the deplorable scarcity of earnest Christians outside his own blessed flock, 
and of the miserable handful of men of his own cloth who had found salvation, as 
he had done, I could have fallen upon his neck and sobbed, I could indeed. 
Sometimes, when I think of the wickedness of others, my poor heart feels fit to 
break.” 

“Yes, indeed,” echoed Mrs. Grantly, from across the table; “we have much to 
be thankful for. I thought his exhortation to charity, before the collection, the most 
touching thing I have ever heard. What should we be, Mrs. Squires, without 
Christian charity ! ” 

“ Ah! what indeed, dear Mrs. Grantly! Without charity we are told we are but 
as a tinkling cymbal. Blessed truth! Let us at least be thankful that we have 
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the gift of charity, for without it we should indeed be lost. A little more fowl, if 
you please.” 

“Charity is the birthright of every true Christian,” chimed in Miss Houldsworth, 
a mature spinster seated midway down the table. ‘A Christian need not seek for 
charity: it is in him. From the moment of his conversion it descends upon him like 
a dove.” 

While the gathering were digesting this obscure axiom a sudden impulse prompted 
Austen to take part in the conversation. 

“Ladies,” he said, leaning forward and addressing the upper end of the table, 
“just before supper I was called: in to a very painful case. A young girl in an 
absolutely destitute condition is lying dangerously ill of typhoid fever close by. She 
has no relations with her, and no money, and she is threatened with eviction by 
her landlady. She appears to me to have a strong constitution, and from the brief 
inspection I made I should say the fever had not taken a strong hold upon her. 
Still for all that she will die unless she has proper nourishment and the services 
of a nurse: not necessarily a trained nurse—any woman can do what is needed. 
Now, if any of you ladies would undertake this, you would probably be instrumental 
in saving the girl’s life; for 1 am confident she will pull through if we can only 
find a nurse to feed and watch over her during the next few days. Now, ladies, 
what do you say ?” 

Austen looked round the table with the sort of triumphant smile that a chairman 
assumes when proposing a dividend of 20 per cent. to a meeting of shareholders. 

Here, however, the simile ends. The ladies of Glencorse House, doubtless over- 
come by the emotions conjured up by Austen’s tale, gazed steadfastly at their plates. 

There was a pause of some moments. Then Miss Houldsworth—the maiden 
lady with the dogmatic views regarding the spontaneous absorption of the gift of 
charity—stepped into the breach. 

“Do I understand you to say that this is a child you are speaking of, Dr. 
Austen ?” 

“No, not a child. A young woman.” 

Miss Houldsworth sniffed. Young woman, indeed! What right had any one to 
be a young woman? 

“And where does this young woman reside ? ” 

“Oh, quite close by: in Norton Row.” 

Even this cheering fact aroused no enthusiasm. 

“ And may I ask to what class this young woman belongs ?” 

Austen cast a rapid glance round the table. ‘The triumphant smile had faded 
away by now. It was painfully borne in upon him that his appeal had been 
strangled at its birth—as surely doomed as the offspring of a Sultan’s harem. 
There was no compromise in the compressed lips and stony eyes that fringed 
Miss Featherstone’s board. He had come to a gathering of the elect—the chosen 
of the All-Merciful—looking for mercy; and he had found a tribunal, pitiless and 
unbending. It was no longer as a suppliant that he approached them. ‘There was 
a ring of challenge in his voice when he spoke again. 

“To what class? To the class of Magdalenes.” 

Glencorse House gasped. 


Even Miss Houldsworth, the valiant spokeswoman of the company, retired 
discomfited behind a second helping of trifle. Mrs. Squires pushed back her chair. 

“Come, Sarah. Come, Angela. I think we have been here quite long enough. 
Did you say your grace, Angela? Very well, my child: come with me; never mind 
your napkin.” 
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“Glencorse House gasped,’ 


As the door closed on the clan-Squires, Miss Featherstone, breathless and indignant, 
took up her parable. ‘‘ Dr. Austen!” she cried, tremulously adjusting her psnce-nez 
to her convenient nose, “as proprietress of this house, I must respectfully ask you 
to be more careful in the topics of conversation you introduce. You must please 
remember this is a Christian house, patronised by refined, pure-minded ladies, 
to whom vice in every shape is utterly hateful. And to ask these high-principled 
ladies to show themselves openly on the side of wickedness, by publicly parading 
in a den of depravity, and aiding and abetting one of its infamous occupants, is 
really the most outrageous proposition I have ever heard put forward.” 

A murmur of approval ran round the room. No one had suspected that 
Miss Featherstone could be so eloquent. She had risen nobly to the occasion. 
One by one the outraged ladies rose from their chairs and filed decorously from 
the room. 

Austen laughed sardonically. “ Aiding and abetting!” What pitiable twaddle! 
He did not trust himself to speak ; he felt that if he once opened his mouth it would 
be to let out the unpalatable truth in a way that would close the doors of Glencorse 
House to him for ever. Left to himself, he sat moodily at the deserted table, thinking 
out the wearisome problem of ways and means. Foiled in his first attempt to obtain 
the necessary assistance, he had already resolved to take the burden of the sick 
girl’s requirements on his own shoulders ; for the memory of her miserable, wasted 
appearance haunted him like a nightmare. Of money he had none—at least, none 
that was sufficient for the purpose; but, thank Heaven, he had a certain amount 
of credit, and on that for the present he must fall back. Hayward, the big grocer 
in King Street, and his own chemist would be only too glad to supply him with 
what was needful for a month or so, and he must trust to the possibilities of the 
future to repay them. 
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“Freda was very nervous.” 


Full of this resolve, he was on the point of starting to seek out Mrs. Bridgeman 
and come to some definite understanding with her, when an incident occurred, trifling 
indeed in itself, but remarkable as the one bright spot that saved Glencorse House 
from an unbroken record of self-complacent meanness. ‘The door of the room 
opened slowly and noiselessly, and little Freda Grantly, very scared and pale, crept 
timidly up to where Austen was sitting. She was very nervous, and he noticed that 
her hand was trembling. 

“Oh, Dr. Austen!” she said, gasping breathlessly, “I have brought you four 
shillings for that poor girl. I am afraid it is not much, but it might be of some little 
use, and I should so like her to have it.” 

She did not add that for weeks she had been carefully treasuring up her scanty 
pennies with a view to the purchase of that beautiful flaxen-haired doll in the Fulham 
Road. She said nothing of the feverish anticipation with which she had looked 
forward to the rapidly approaching moment when that coveted treasure would be 
within her reach ; although Austen guessed instinctively that this offering must mean 
the shattering of some cherished childish hopes. Still, it was only for a moment 
that he hesitated. What right had he to mulct this sacrifice of one iota of its 
legitimate glory ? 

“T will take your money, Freda,” he said. “But you are wrong in supposing 
that it is not worth much: it is a priceless gift, worth more than all the accumulated 
gold of South Africa.” 

Freda stared at him dubiously. What nonsense he was talking! Was he laughing 
at her? she wondered. But Austen’s face was so gloomily grave that even the 
child was satisfied, and stole away to her room to puzzle over his strange words and 
cry a little over her lost doll. 

VoL. X.—No. 41. 
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PART II. 
‘ 


Jess1E BRANKSOME was on the high road to convalescence. Mrs. Bridgeman’s eldest 
daughter—a heavy, dull girl of sixteen—had proved an efficient nurse, and for a 
wage of two shillings a day, squeezed out of Horace Austen’s pocket, had done her 
work conscientiously and well. The grocer and chemist had also come nobly to 
the front, and had allowed the doctor’s running account to lengthen out indefinitely. 
Some three weeks after he had been first called in to the case Horace Austen stood 
in the little back room in Norton Row, noting with profess.onal satisfaction the ever- 
softening contour of the girl’s face, the brightening eye and reddening lip. He found 
it hard to realise that this girl was one and the same with the pinched, haggard 
wraith he had been called in to tend three weeks earlier, the transformation was 
so absolute. 

“You are beginning to look a little more like a human being now, Jessie,” he 
said cheerily. “I don’t think I have ever seen anything quite so ghastly as you 
were when I first saw you.” 

“1 suppose so,” she said, smiling. ‘And I used to be so big and strong, too. 
I suppose it was the want of food.” ‘Then, after a pause: “ Doctor, I have never 
yet thanked you for all your wonderful kindness to me. I have heard all about 
it often enough from Jane Bridgeman-—heard how you have pinched and starved 
yourself in order to provide me with luxuries. I didn’t know before that such 
goodness existed upon earth. What can I say? Words sound so poor and bald 
when set off against acts such as these.” 

**Oh, nonsense, Jessie!” he said gruffly—hating, manlike, to be thanked —“‘ any 
doctor would have done as much, and more.” 

“I don't believe any man in the world, doctor or not, would have done it 
except you,” she said warmly. ‘‘ And it sometimes makes me perfectly wretched to 
think that I must lie here like a helpless log, and take all your hard-earned money.” 

“Oh, well, you won’t be a helpless log much longer,” he replied cheerily. “I 
hope now you will soon be able to get about, and earn your own living.” 

Jessie said nothing; but the blood rushed so furiously to her head and neck 
that Austen, cursing his stupidity, turned to the window and stared out at the 
swishing rain. 

“Can you do needlework, Jessie?” he asked presently. 

“Oh yes,” she said; “I used to. I believe it’s the only thing in the world I 
can do decently well.” 

“Ts there any place near here you have been in the habit of working for?” 

“ No,” she said, “I am afraid not. ‘The fact is, I am shockingly lazy. It is ages 
since I have done any work at all.” 

* Do you think you would care to do some, if I could manage it for you?” 

“Of course I would. I will do anything that you think right.” Then, seeing 
that he looked disappointed: “I mean, I really am anxious to find something to 
do, if I could depend on it. But you don’t know how hard it is.” 

“Well, I will see what I can do, Jessie. I think it would be better for you 
than doing nothing.” 

“Yes, of course it would,” she assented meekly. 

“Very well, then, that’s settled. And if you really want to repay me for any 
trifling service I have done you, you can do it by working honestly and industriously 
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“*T have never yet thanked you for all your wonderful kindness.’” 

™ to make a livelihood by your needle. You will find your life ever so much 
Lzes . 

z happier.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, “I am sure of that. Nothing could be less happy than 
sing the life I have lived. But you don’t know what it is to have no home, no friend, 
; to no one to advise or help one ; not a single soul in the whole world that one can 
? appeal to as a friend—a friend who will help one for oneself, and not for what he 
you can get out of one. Friendship and love, those are what I have longed for ; and I 

have never yet found either—nothing but foul, poisonous imitations.” 

“Oh, well, we’re going to change all that now, Jessie,” he said; “ so cheer up, 
any little woman. Anyhow, you have one friend here you can always rely on.” 


“Yes, I know it,” she said, taking his hand, “a DisinTERESTED FRIEND; a 
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thing I never believed existed on earth—at least for a woman. And somehow the 
very knowledge of it seems to have made every instinct and impulse of my life 
better than it was before.” 

“That’s all right,” he said hastily, fearing a scene. “Well, I’m off, Jessie. 
Good-night.” 

Before he went home that night Austen made an arrangement with a large linen 
establishment in the neighbourhood, by which Jessie was to be constantly supplied 
with as much needlework as she required, so long as her method of execution 
gave satisfaction. 

He did this with no little satisfaction to himself. Why, he thought, should he 
not complete his work, and save the soul as well as the body ? 


zu. 


Some five weeks later Jessie Branksome sat stitching vigorously in her little back 
bedroom ; the other room had long since been given up. For more than a month 
she had been working with feverish energy, and with a skill and precision that gave 
complete satisfaction at the linen establishment. It bored her a good deal, it must 
be confessed, for she was not over-fond of work; but she did it cheerfully for 
Austen’s sake. It was the least return she could make for all his infinite kindness ; 
and it was, moreover, an untold satisfaction to herself to be earning sufficient to 
make her quite independent of his charity. 

Every evening at six o’clock she took her day’s work to the shop, and was paid 
by the piece. On this particular evening she worked later than usual, for she was 
especially anxious to complete the piece on which she was engaged. ‘Then, at 
length, when the last wearisome stitch had been neatly finished off, she rose with 
a sigh of relief, and ran lightly down the rickety stairs into the street. There was 
nothing of the invalid about the girl now. From the upright carriage and springy 
step to the clear rounded cheek, everything spoke of perfect health and contentment. 
The loungers of Norton Row remarked that Jessie Branksome looked twice the girl 
she did before her illness. And they were right; for she was happy—placidly, 
serenely happy—in the discovery of a new-found joy that had so far been a stranger 
to her stormy, troubled young life. On her way to the shop she met Austen, and 
her face brightened as she saw him. 


“I do believe you come this way on purpose to meet me, and take a professional 
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survey of my appearance,” she said, laughing. “ This is the fifth time | have met 
you along this road during the last fortnight.” 

Austen laughed somewhat awkwardly. 

“Oh, well, I am generally making my rounds about this time of the evening, 
and this is my shortest way home.” 

“Well, good-night,” she said, nodding brightly to him ; “I must be hurrying on, 
or I shall get scolded for being so late. See what a fine big bundle of work I 
have to-night!” 

“ Jessie,” he said, “when you have taken your work, will you come for a walk 
along the Embankment? It is a fine warm night, and it will do you good.” 

“Oh! I should love it,” she said. ‘“ How good of you to think of it! Are 
you sure you don’t mind, and can spare the time ?” 

“No, I don’t mind very much,” he answered, with a faint smile; “I will wait 
about here till you come back.” 
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“Oh! I won’t be a minute,” she cried; and, waving her hand, turned and ran 
lightly up the street with the easy elastic strides of a boy. 

Austen watched her supple figure till it vanished round the corner of the street, and 
then turned to stare into the shop windows. He was not looking so well as when 
we saw him last. His usually bright, cheery face looked clouded and _ harassed. 
What Jessie had gained, he had lost. This was strange, too, for Big Barlows had 
risen by leaps and bounds till they stood at 5?, and were still a strong market. 

In less than five minutes Jessie was back—panting and breathless—and _ together 
they strolled down to the Embankment. 

“Do you know, Doctor,” she said, “I think you are the only real friend I have 
ever had in the world. You have brightened the whole of my existence for me. 
I believe you are absolutely the best man that ever lived.” 

“I believe I am absolutely the biggest brute that ever lived,” he said. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Doctor?” she cried. ‘ You have been 
looking so depressed and gloomy lately ; quite different to what you used to look. 
I shall have to prescribe for you soon, if you go on like this.” 

““Why do you always call me ‘ Doctor’?” he said. “1 wish you would call me 
Horace.” 

“Qh no; I like ‘ Doctor’ so much best. It is as the doctor that I like to 
think of you—the noble, disinterested doctor, who not only saved my life, but made 
it ever so much brighter and happier and better than before.” 

Somehow her answer did not seem to satisfy Austen. He drummed impatiently 
on the pavement with his stick, but said nothing. 

They were on the Embankment by this time, watching the reflection of the 
twinkling lights in the water, and inhaling the soft south-west breeze. 

“Come, let us sit down,” he said, leading the way to a deserted seat; “it is 
wearisome work tramping up and down like this.” 

Nothing loth, Jessie obeyed. 

“T want you to tell me more about Miss Armytage,” she said; ‘‘ you have never 
half described her to me. What is she like? Is she very good, and very beautiful ? 
I am sure she must be, to have won your love.” 

“Ves,” Austen said, “ she’s very good, and I suppose very beautiful.” 

“You suppose, indeed!” she cried: “well, I like that! What a way to talk of 
your bride-elect! But I know she ¢s very beautiful, for you told me so yourself 
long ago, when I was just beginning to get well.” 


“ 


“Did I, Jessie? Well, she is beautiful, of course.” 
“Ah! how happy she must be!” Jessie said, with a sigh. “What a glorious 
thing it must be to be good, and beautiful, and—and respected like that!” 

“Do you know, Jessie,” Austen said, with a quiet smile, “you are the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen.” 

The girl laughed loud and scornfully. 

“ Beautiful! Me beautiful!” she said. “In this, and this? Yes, 1 should 
think so indeed! Why, I’m a perfect fright!” And she thrust forth a seedy, 
out-at-toe shoe, and a woefully tattered elbow. ‘To her mind beauty was inseparable 
from, and in fact a part and parcel of, silks, satins and precious stones. 

“T was not talking of your clothes, Jessie. I was talking of you.” 

“Well, never mind me or my clothes. Tell me more about Miss Armytage. 
Have those shares of yours gone up any more ?” 

“Yes, they have gone up.” 


“Oh! Iam so glad! Then in a week or so, if they go on all right, you will 
be able to marry her ? ” 
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“wes.” 

“But why are you not out of your mind with happiness? Why are you not 
singing and laughing and dancing? 1 should be if I were you. And instead of 
that you look as melancholy and glum as if you were going to be hung.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure,” Austen answered. ‘How can one account for 
one’s spirits? I’ve got a fit of the blues, that’s all. I am liable to fits of depression. 
Now I’ve got a proposition to make to you. Will you come with me to the Crystal 
Palace to-morrow? I want cheering up a bit, and it would do you good too.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Do you mean to say that you—a respectable doctor, about to marry a beautiful, 
fashionable lady—don’t mind being seen walking about with a tattered scarecrow 
like me?” 

“No, Jessie—even that I don’t mind. So you'll come, will you?” 

“Of course I’ll come if you'll take me. But are you sure you can afford it?” 

“ Afford it! What nonsense! Why, I’m a millionaire now. Come, Jessie; 
it’s time we were moving homewards.” 

At the corner of Norton Row they separated—she overflowing with good spirits 
at the prospect of the morrow’s expedition, he glum and taciturn. 

Horace Austen climbed slowly and thoughtfully to his attic, and struck a light. 
Then he took up a photograph that stood over the fireplace, and looked at it for 
some moments in silence. It represented a woman with a calm, placid face and 
great pure, steadfast eyes. 

“Oh, Helen, Helen!” he groaned: “if you were only here, you might even 
now save me from my miserable self.” 





GG 


The following day opened gloriously bright and sunny; and no less bright and 
sunny was Jessie’s heart as she put the last few finishing touches to her simple 
totlette. Late into the night she had sat up, stitching and patching at the old black 
silk dress, till she flattered herself it really looked quite respectable. She was 
determined not to disgrace Dr. Austen if she could help it; he had done enough 
for her as it was without laying himself open to the ridicule of some chance 
acquaintance by being seen walking with a shabby, out-at-the-elbows girl in trodden- 
down boots. For one moment she thought wistfully of the long since discarded 
rouge pot and poppy hat: at all events, they would make her look smarter and 
more fashionable. But then she remembered Dr. Austen’s extraordinary prejudice 
against both, and, with a little sigh of regret, pinned on her plain black sailor hat, 
and tripped off to the station, singing aloud for very light-heartedness. 

They had a third-class compartment to themselves ; and from end to end of the 
short journey Jessie kept up a ceaseless flow of inconsequent talk, while Austen 
lay back in his corner and watched her in silence. Why, he wondered, had: Nature 
chosen to cast this girl in such a strangely bewitching mould? Why had miserable 
chance placed her across his path, to destroy his peace of mind and fill him with 
this overpowering madness? Who was she? What was she? Where did she 
come from? Was she from castle or cottage, upper middle class or lower middle 
class? Goodness only knew. It was hard to draw narrow distinctions in these latter 
days, when shop-girls quoted Browning and peeresses dropped their h’s. Freely 
communicative as she was on all other points, she was studiously reticent with 
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respect to her parentage. ‘That her home had been in the country was all he had 
been able to extract. Her accent was pure, and her manner hardly that of the 
proletariat. How had such a girl sunk to the state in which he had first found her? 
It was scandalous that the lot of this fair young creature, whose very being breathed 
goodness and brightness, should have been thrown by the caprice of fate among 
the very outcasts of society ; it was a disgrace to humanity—another black spot to 
be added to the long record of Fortune’s misdeeds. 

And so he went on, moralising sententiously against the very evil he was half- 
unconsciously harbouring in his own heart. 

Meanwhile Jessie, wholly unconscious of the tumult working beneath Austen’s 
somewhat gloomy exterior, rattled on merrily, her spirits undamped by the taciturnity 
of her companion. 

“Come, Dr. Longface!” she said at length: “you must really cheer up a little, 
or you will quite spoil the pleasure of my day.” 

“Yes, Jessie, I am afraid I am very dull,” he said; “I was thinking. 

“Well, you mustn’t think; it’s not good for you. Come, hurry up now! Here 
we are at the place; and I don’t want to lose one single minute of my day if I 
can help it.” 


” 


Some five hours later they were sitting in the garden, listening to the hum of 
voices in the distance. ‘The day had closed as it had opened—bright and glorious ; 
and now the clear, frosty sky was bright with a multitude of stars. Jessie, still 
radiant with enjoyment, though secretly grudging the inaction of the moment, lay 
back and watched the blaze of light from the great transparent building in the 
distance with envious eyes. She would have liked to have been there, drinking in 
the light and warmth, and wading knee-deep in the fascination of the noise and 
jostling crowd. It was dull sitting in the dark doing nothing. She leant back, 
and stifled a yawn. 

‘Tired, Jessie ?” 

“Oh no; I wish the day was only just beginning, instead of ending. What 
a day it has been! And how can I ever thank you for this and the hundreds of 
other kindnesses you have done me?” 

“T don’t want any thanks, Jessie. It is an immense pieasure to me to be with 
you—and watch you enjoying yourself,” he added, after a pause. 

“Ts it?” she replied, laughing. ‘ Well, you don’t look as if it was. You have 
been as solemn as a judge all day. Come, Doctor, tell me what it is. I know 
you have something on your mind. If you will only confide in me, I will 
give you my very best feminine advice; and that is always worth more than a 
man’s, you know.” 

Austen groaned aloud. Was it possible she didn’t kxow? This was not one 
of those who go fooling along the high road to their ruin in the happy, fatuous 
innocence of the nursery. This was a girl who had already plucked bare the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. Did she think that a doctor was de facto an 
inanimate block of wood? or was it that she was really unconscious of ‘the untold 
witchery that lay in every changing expression of her radiant face? Whichever it 
was, he was painfully sensible that—on his side at least—the farce could be kept 
up very little longer. No wonder he groaned aloud. 

Jessie caught at the sound. 

“Ah! you ave in trouble,” she said, taking his hand. “I was sure of it. Do 
tell me what it is. It is good to unburden one’s mind when the dark fit is on.” 


9) 


“What a kind little darling you are, Jessie ! 
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**Ah! you are in trouble,’ she said.” 


The girl gave one quick glance at his face, and gently let go his hand. 

“Do you dislike me, Jessie ?” 

“Dislike you! You? Why, what a wretch you must think me to ask such a 
question! How could I dislike you, of all men?” 

“Then you like me a little?” 

“Of course I do. You know that I like you very, very much. How could I 
do otherwise, after what you have done for me, unless I was the meanest wretch 
that ever lived ?” 

“Yes, I know you like me as a doctor, and all that; but that’s not quite what 
I mean. Do you like me apart from that—as a man?” 

“Of course I do. I think you are the best man that ever lived.” 

For one brief moment her answer steadied him. ‘Then the madness came on 
him like a whirlwind, and he seized her in his arms and kissed her passionately, 
again and again, on eyes, lips, and hair. The girl gave a little moan, but remained 
passive till he released her. ‘Then she sat up and shivered slightly. 

“ Well, do you still think me so very good?” he said bitterly. 

“Ves, I still think you good. How can you be otherwise? Come, let us be 
going. It’s growing late, and I am very tired.” 

The return journey was not a cheerful affair. It is true they kept up a semblance 
of conversation, but there was no reality in it. The girl made the better show of 
the two, talking naturally and composedly, as before ; but the light was gone from 
her eyes, the careless smile from her lips. Austen saw it with a sharp pang of 
remorse. This was his work—the work of her self-constituted benefactor—the 
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moralist! the philanthropist! What a pitiable wretch he was! Was ever any one 
so wholly pharisaically base—such a Galahad in principle, such a brute in 
practice? “It must needs be that offence comes,” the Bible said somewhere, “ but 
woe to him through whom the offence cometh!” How did it go on? Something 
about being drowned in the depths of the sea. Was that really the only way out 
of it: the only alternative for him, and such as him? ‘Then in an instant came the 
reaction—the swing of the pendulum driven with the whole weight of the devil’s 
right hand. Bah! what rubbish it all was! What a storm in a teacup! After all, 
what had he done? ‘Taken a kiss—a simple, harmless kiss—from a wholesale dealer 
in such commodities. Nothing very dreadful in that; nothing to make oneself 
so utterly miserable about. If all men were content with such milk-and-water 
transgressions the world would wag along sweetly and prettily enough. He tried to 
start some fresh commonplace topic, assuming the careless, unconcerned tone of 
man when he talks to man. But it was no use: not all the sophistry in the world 
could hide the fact that the last hour had placed between him and the girl opposite 
an eternal barrier—the barrier of constraint ; raised in an instant by the revelation 
of a thought, conceived in the one mind, realised in the other. 

From Victoria he drove her home, reckless now of expenditure. The long walk, 
he felt, would be intolerable to both. At the corner of Norton Row they parted, 
as they had done many a time before. 

* Good-night, Jessie.” 

* Good-night, Dr. Austen. ‘Thank you very much for taking me.” 

That was all. 


IV. 


One more scene in this little drama, with its unheroic hero and blemished heroine; 
and that scene a week later. Since the day at the Crystal Palace things had gone 
well with Horace Austen. Big Barlows had gone up to 1o, and at that price he 
had sold out, and invested the proceeds in Government securities. | His marriage 
was now assured, and every day rapturous letters passed between him and Helen 
Armytage respecting the speedy completion of their long engagement—his partially 
genuine, hers entirely so. He was honestly and eagerly desirous of placing himself 
within reach of Helen’s sweet purifying influence, and had made arrangements for 
leaving for Godalming as soon as he could wind up his business; hoping and 
believing that contact with her true, pure love would exorcise the demon from his 
brain. For day and night the poison was at work within him, sometimes dormant 
and inert, at others rampant and overpowering. ‘To the ordinary gommeux of London 
Society the situation would have presented no difficulty whatever: the solution was 
as simple as it was natural. But with Austen it was different. He was a man of 
so-called blameless life—blameless, it is true, with the inglorious virtue of inappetency 
and a slow circulation; conditions under which Principle is apt to grow rusty from 
long disuse. Still, in his case the principle was there—in reserve—though never 
so far required to be called into the front line. It was, in truth, in the very novelty 
of the experience that his weakness lay. ‘The hot-blooded ascetic—the champion 
of a hundred dogged encounters—faces his old enemy with an assurance bred of 
long familiarity. He knows every weak spot in his own defence, every stratagem 
of his assailant, and consequently comes out of the ordeal bruised, battered, and 
wasted, but triumphant. But Austen was a novice, a mere probationer; and, as a 
novice, he oscillated unceasingly between the two equally fatal extremes of abject 
surrender and unbounded confidence in himself. For the sake of both women he 
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struggled manfully with the unfamiliar disorder; and with as much chance of success 
as the man who seeks to stay the course of a mountain tricklet with a two-foot 
dam of sods and stones. Glencorse House compassionated Dr. Austen; he looked 
so haggard and worn, so dreadfully overworked. It was a mercy he was going to 
have a rest, or the man would break down utterly. He did break down, but in a 
different sense. 

It was the last day of his stay in London. Everything was ready for his departure 
on the morrow. He had read and re-read Helen’s letters till he flattered himself 
the animal in him was dead—crushed and annihilated by the power of her all- 
absorbing love. Strong in this belief, he resolved to seek out Jessie Branksome 
once more before leaving, give her a few words of parting advice, and an assurance 
that he would always be ready to stand her friend in the future. He had, in fact, 
already résolved to ask Helen to interest herself in the girl’s future; and he knew 
that he would not ask in vain. It would be brutal, then, he thought, to leave the 
girl without a word of farewell. Brutal! yes; and cowardly too. What a pitiable 
confession of weakness it would be to run away blindfold from the mere sight of a 
girl who, he was bound to admit, was as wholly irresponsible for the madness that 
had possessed him as the great Miss Featherstone herself ! 

So he started, with the comfortable, self-congratulatory feeling of a man embarking 
on a charitable but distasteful mission. It was a week since he had seen her ; but 
he knew from experience that at six o’clock he would find her at the linen shop. 

She was pleased to see him, and talked as unconstrainedly as of old as they 
walked back together through the narrow, dingy streets. But as for him, poor 
wretch, at the very first sight of her face and touch of her presence his poor little 
two-foot dam was whirled away like a straw, and the pent-up torrent, breaking loose, 
swept him, unresistingly, from his feet. He was blind, mad, delirious: he offered 
her everything he had—luxuries, jewels, carriages, house and servants. 

“Let me lift you from these horrible surroundings, Jessie,” he entreated. “It is 
preposterous that a glorious young creature like you should drone away her existence 
in solitude, stitching in a garret. The thing is absurd, unnatural. Let me change 
all this for you, and I promise you your life shall be one cloudless blaze of sunshine.” 
And so he went on, raving incoherently, like the poor crazed thing he was. 

And the girl heard him in silence, with her eyes fixed stonily on the distance. And 
when he stopped, panting for want of breath, and at a loss for further words, she 
said, in a slow, measured voice : 

“It is very kind of you to think of all this; but I could not think of taking 
any more of your money. You have already done quite enough for me, as it is.” 

And then she too broke down before the completeness of the disillusion. 

“What have I done?” she cried— what have I done, that I should be for 
ever cursed? What is there in me that turns all the good in men to evil? Am 
I never, never to find friendship? Oh, Horace, Horace! you have been my ideal, 
the one bright star in my murky firmament—my guiding star, shining clear and 
bright, high above everything else. Others have crossed my path before, and passed 
away, leaving their trail of slime behind. What were they, that I should interfere 
with them or judge them? Neither better nor worse than myself: kindred spirits ; 
brethren in vileness. And now—now please leave me. Here is my door, and 1 
have work to do.” 

She was quite calm by now, and tried gently to disengage her arm from his 
grasp ; but he clung to her wrist feverishly. 

““No, no!” he cried; “I must have an answer. I will put off going for a 
month, if needs be, till I get an answer. Tell me, Jessie, what is there that——” 
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“Hush!” she said, interrupting him. ‘ Let me go now. You shall have an 
answer to-morrow—yes, to-morrow morning. Good-night.” 

There is no need to concern ourselves with Horace Austen’s thoughts that night. 
The struggle was over; his surrender was abject and unconditional. He no longer 
reasoned with himself or reproached himself; the time for that was past. Passive 
and unresisting, he floated pleasantly down the dark current of his inclinations, 
looking neither to the right hand nor left. ‘The way was troubled and tossed no 
more, but smooth now and easy as oil. 

Early next morning he betook himself to the well-known house in Norton Row, 
never doubting for an instant what the answer to his offer would be. ‘The girl 
might make some show of reluctance—it was only to be expected she would ; but 
the end of it all was certain enough. What had his predecessors had to offer, as 
compared with himself? Had they the same money, the ‘same personal advantages, 
the same real, deep-rooted affection that he had? Had they made the same princely 
proposals? Bah! counter-skippers probably, or bagmen. And yet they had been 
found worthy. And the girl liked him, too—liked him more than a little ; that was 
plain as daylight. And then he laughed aloud, as though suddenly impressed by the 
humour of the situation. What a farce the whole thing was! What humbug for a 
girl with such antecedents to pose as an impregnable fortress! What pure affectation ! 
So thinking, he reached the house. Mrs. Bridgeman met him at the door. 

“Jessie Branksome? Oh, she’s gone, sir. Went off first thing this: morning.” 

“ Gone!” 

“ Yes, sir—gone for good. Nothing would content her but she must be off pretty 
nigh as soon as it was light; so I just give her a trifle of ready money for the few 
things upstairs as belongs to her, and off she went with her box on the top of a cab.” 

“ But I suppose she left some address ?” 

“No, sir ; she wouldn’t even let me tell the cabman where to drive to, though I 
offered to do so, being kind of curious to know what she was upto. I fancy she 
’ad something on her mind, for she seemed terribly troubled about some’at or other, 
poor thing.” 

“ And did she leave no message of any kind?” 

“Oh yes, sir, to be sure: ’ow stupid I am! Here, Maria, just run and get me 
that note for Dr. Austen from the mantelpiece upstairs.” 

A half-sheet of notepaper, folded lengthways like a spill, and then doubled-in in 
schoolboy fashion, carried Jessie Branksome’s parting message to Austen. He 
wondered, as he took it, whether the worthy washerwoman had tried to satisfy her 
curiosity by mastering the contents. If so, she was probably as wise as before, for 
this note contained two lines only, hurriedly scrawled in pencil :— 


“ For God’s sake leave me an Ideal! It is all I have, and I have it still.” 


On a soft spring morning towards the end of April, Helen Armytage and Horace 
Austen were married at Godalming. The presents were numerous and costly, for 
Helen’s connections were people of substance. ‘The long tables in the drawing-room 
glittered with jewels, silver, and glass; and among all the splendour few people 
stopped to notice a little plain white handkerchief, beautifully embroidered with 
Horace Austen’s initials. Few, indeed, took it to be included among the presents ; 
and yet, had they looked closer, they would have seen that on it was pinned a small 
slip of paper 

“With very best wishes for both, from J. B.” 


ERNEST HAMILTON. 
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ILFORD HALL is a beautiful old house, a genuine 
Elizabethan building, situated near Oundle, in 
Northamptonshire. Its exact date is uncertain. 
The walls are immensely thick; and the panelling 
of one large wainscoted room, at least, shows that 
it was finished before saws were in common use, 
since the woodwork is all hewn instead of having 
been sawn. Saws, I believe, first came into use 
towards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. In 
this room the axe only has been used. ‘There 
are some very picturesque bits about the mansion, 
especially at the western corner. Sir Thomas Powys, 





who was a judge in the times of King James the Second, and also of William of 


Orange, bought the manor of Lilford in the year 1711. He was Solicitor-General 
in 1686, Attorney-General in 1687, and one of the Judges of Queen’s Bench in 1713. 

The Powys family claims descent from the Princes of Powysland, in the person 
of Meredith, Prince of Powys, representative of Mervyn, King of Powys, North 
Wales. Lord Lilford’s name is Thomas Lyttleton Powys; the name of Lyttleton 
having come into the family when Thomas Powys, Sergeant-at-law, and a bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, married the daughter of Sir Adam Lyttleton, Bart., Chief-Justice 
of North Wales. His son, Sir Lyttleton Powys, having been knighted by William 
the Third, and appointed to the Chief-Justiceship of North Wales in 1692, was 
made in 1695 one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and in 1702 a Judge of the 
King’s Bench; in fact, he served for thirty-one years as one of the twelve Judges. 
This was the father of the first Thomas Powys who lived at Lilford, whose monument 
is to be seen in the church of Achurch, close to the park. 

The third Lord Lilford, father of the present peer, was one of the kindest and 
most indulgent of fathers; he was beloved by all who knew him well, although, 
as his son declares, of so retiring a disposition that he did scant justice to his 
most charming, genial, and sunny personality. He married a daughter of the third 
Lord Holland. During her girlhood she was a constant visitor at Ampthill, in 
Bedfordshire, then in possession of her uncle, the last Lord Ossory, who had made 


* As our readers are aware, the fourth Lord Lilford passed away on June 17th. Lord 


Lilford, who had taken much interest in this article, was unable to revise it, as he had intended to 
do. It has therefore been judged better. to leave the article in its original shape.—Ep. 7?. AZ. M. 
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a large collection of stuffed British birds, which were eventually left to the present 
Lord Lilford by his grandmother, Lady Holland. These formed the nucleus of the 
stuffed collection which lines so many of the walls in the Lilford home. A few of the 
Ampthill birds have been marvellously restored by Mr. John Cullingford, of Durham. 

As the present article is to deal with living beasts and birds, I shall not linger 
over these cases, but there is one amongst them of special interest. It contains 
the perfectly mummified forms of a cat and a rat, the one in such close pursuit of 
the other that its mouth almost touches the rat’s body. I do not say its tail, for 
this is drawn in between the legs in a manner indicative of abject terror. Some 
years ago, whilst removing the thatch from a very old cottage, the workmen came 
upon these “mummies” in its thickest part. They told their own tale: the rat, 
being pursued by the cat, had rushed into the thatch, had got wedged in there, 
and then the same fate had overtaken its enemy just when it was within a few 
inches of it. The head of the cat is wonderfully expressive of baffled rage. 

In the winter it 1s in Lord Lilford’s sitting-room, which he pleasantly calls his 
“hibernaculum,” that the true life of the house centres. Here, unfortunately, 
owing to physical infirmity, he has to remain for about six months of the year. 
Lady Lilford spends much of her time with him in this delightful apartment, 
helping on his work in various ways ; and I know of no busier people. Half of the 
floor is raised so that he can command a better view of the windings of the river 
Nen and of the finely wooded grounds. Now and again, even in the winter 
time, he notes, from his seat in the bow-window, some interesting visitor or fact 
connected with natural history. Here, too, he keeps some special pets: a coal- 
black bullfinch here, a blue rock-thrush there, a brilliant troupial from Brazil, and 
various other individuals. There is a finely carved mantel in this room, by the 
way—some of Grinling Gibbons’ best work; and on the walls are water-colour 
drawings of the falcon family by Wolf, and others by Thorburn: in many of 
the Lilford rooms, indeed, one finds the marvellously lifelike work of these two 
incomparable masters in bird life. 

The county of Northampton has been less written about than almost: any 
other, although it has a gentle pastoral beauty which is peculiar to it. A very old 
writer said that it was noted for “its squires, its spires, and its mires,” and the 
same might still be written about it. I would add also for its fine old stone bridges, 
with their many arches, and for the picturesque, grey, lichen-covered mills beside 
the river. The valley of the Nen, in which Lilford is situated, has some specially 
fine bridges, one or two of: which are said to date back to the Roman occupation. 
The river used to be called the Nyne, some say because it has streams from nine 
springs running into it; but this is somewhat doubtful. Its source is on Naseby 
Field; it runs into the Wash, and it is worthy of note that whilst much runs 
from it, no water runs into this county. Morton, writing in 1712, says of the 
Nyne, “It flows from at least a thousand Springs which are usually discharg’d in 
united Currents from the smaller Valleys.” From above Naseby also run the 
Welland and the Ouse, both into the Wash. The Cherwell runs by Banbury into 
the Isis at Oxford, and the Avon and the Leam flow hence also through Stratford. 
It is a neighbourhoad very favourable to ornithological observation, since great 
numbers of birds pass up the valleys of the Welland and the Nen on their migratory 
flight southwards, the Wash being a great receptacle for fowl. 

Lord Lilford made a. decoy on the river between Aldwinckle and Thrapston in 
1884—-the last decoy, he believes, which was constructed in England. ‘The rectory 
of All Saints’, Aldwinckle, was the birthplace of Dryden, “the glorious John,” as 
he has been styled. 
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The grandest old cedar of Lebanon in this country—one on Lord Egerton of 
Tatton’s property ear/y comes up to it—is close to Lilford. In its branches Lord 
Lilford, as a boy, used to observe the nesting owls; he has counted there, by his 
watch, seventeen comings and goings of the parent birds bringing food to their young 
in one half-hour—the pellets found under the nest being composed almost entirely 
of the remains of rats! This cedar is in the garden of the rectory of ‘Tichmarsh, 
occupied by the Rev. F. M. Stopford. 

In these disturbed times it seemed to me truly refreshing to be for a time in 
this most peaceful rural bit of England—near though it be to the town of 
Northampton. Here one has the pleasant sight of a great landowner devoting all 
his time and energies to the care and happiness of his fellow-creatures, as well as 
those so-called dumb animals that share God’s earth with him. At the time of 
the Tichmarsh annual village feast, for two whole days the rectory demesne is 
thrown open to the people, the rector and his family devoting all their time to their 
enjoyment. In the shade of the famous cedar is a stall, where a kindly, comfortable- 
looking old couple serve out ginger-beer and buns. ‘Through the parish-room 
window—next to the drawing-room this is—on to the lawn, tea is being served to 
from four to five hundred children; for even their friends from the neighbouring 
town of Thrapston have been brought. Children swarm everywhere, swinging in 
odd corners, sitting in the pleasant arbours, playing at drop handkerchief, and 
showing, all of them, that they feel that the rectory demesne, right up to its doors, 
for the time is their own. The rector is busiest of all, perhaps; presently his 
family will lead in the dances, especially picturesque country ones, in the moonlight 
until midnight. We are not surprised to hear that drunkenness is a comparatively 
rare vice in this parish. Nor are spiritual needs forgotten, as the well-sung grace 
proves, also the popular missionary meeting that was held on the terrace and lawn 
last night. ‘The pennies of the masses are a greater power than the pounds of 
the rich,” says the kindly rector, when I ask if there is a good collection ; and the 
day labourers gave of their mites freely, it seems. 

It is delightful to row through the rich meadows of Lilford Park, noting the 
warblers and the reed buntings as the boat passes between the great patches of 
yellow iris in flower. Then follow the fair water-lilies and the flowering rushes, 
as the summer wears on into autumn. One of the finest of the old grey stone 
bridges, which had formerly #/ne arches——but seven of these were swept away by 
a flood—crosses the river at a short distance from the house. The name of this 
manor was spelt Lilleforde—Little Ford, presumably—in the Norman survey. The 
box flourishes greatly here, and Northamptonshire was noted in old times for its 
vast thickets of blackthorn, which were hard to penetrate. Even now the woods 
on the western side of the Nen, which are for the greater part the remains of the 
ancient forest of Rockingham, are famous for their dense growth of blackthorn. 
In certain parts of this forest, too, a very few fallow deer are still to be found in 
their wild condition. 

I had a pleasant talk with Mr. Jones, who has been the head gamekeeper at 
Lilford for the last forty-five years, and he told me some interesting facts about 
the wild life in the forest of Rockingham, which he knows thoroughly well, having 
been born there. In fact, for over two hundred years the office of Keeper of the 
Forest under the Crown had been filled by the successive heads of his family, and 
he was just ten years old when his father left this post to be head gamekeeper to 
Lord Cardigan, the brave officer who led the charge at Balaklava. The wild deer 
used to be driven in with toiles and swivells; he has seen three hundred of them 
break cover at a time; nine or ten of these would be taken, to be sent off to the 
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parks of Lord Winchelsea, the hereditary Ranger of this Forest, others to Lord 
Cardigan, and more to other landowners. 
is : As we talked, Mr. Jones showed me a tree close to his house where a tame 














ig fox used to stop chained to a tree. It seemed always to be well contented; but, 
ly Lord Lilford thinking that it ought to have its freedom, the keeper took it in a 
a bag to a wood at some distance, and then turned it out. The poor beast wanted 
to follow him home again, and he had some difficulty in getting rid of it. 
in Eventually it was taken by a stranger and, I believe, killed. 
of The grounds about Lilford have many old trees in them, but the disastrous 
I] gale—one might say hurricane—of March 24th, 1895, wrought great havoc amongst 
AS these. A great number of fallow deer are in the park, in colour ranging from a 
of 2 pure creamy white to almost black ; and as we ramble on, we come upon a few 
is 4 pure white Afghan cattle, as well as some black ones—picturesque-looking objects 
ir . as they graze. The white Afghan calf yonder represents the third generation of 
e- her kind here. Hereditary instinct shows in the way in which these cattle pass 
m : along, ever in single file, as though they were still following some narrow mountain 
to E track in their native country. 
1g e A most interesting sight was to be seen here for some time, and a very novel 
in one for this country—two Lammergeiers—Bearded Vultures—soaring and circling 
1d high in air above the old grey stone gables of the Hall. Over the deer-park, too, 
‘S, 3 they flew freely ; often pursued by a black cloud of rooks. None of these birds 
is : had ever flown free in England before, and a great joy they were to their owner: 
ht ¥ ‘but after a time it was thought best to confine them; and, not taking kindly to 
ly s this, they soon died. 
ce , Twenty years ago a raven, which had been taken from a nest in Northern 
mn 3 Spain, was introduced at Lilford, and had the name of Sankey bestowed upon it 
of : by the servants. This name he used often to repeat, as though proud of it; and 
he he very quickly made himself at home on the lawn near a large old beech, at the 
as west corner of the house. ‘This bird always made a point of meeting any one who 
he Fs came out of the hall door, and if it happened to be a man or a boy, Sankey had 
of : a provoking habit of seizing him by the trousers or pecking at his shoe leather ; 
°S, # but he was never so ungallant as to attack any feminine fripperies. Any dog, 
ne F large or small, he always went for, gave a vigorous dig at its hinder parts, and 
by BS then retired to some secure point, from which he would bark in derision at his 
lis is irritated enemy. Sankey never could bear to see a jackdaw or starling perched on 
he = the back of a sheep ; it seemed to make him énvious, for he invariably drove these 
its : birds away and took possession of the seat himself. The hiding-places he chose 
ds ee for food were at times very remarkable: he was once seen carefully parting the 
he long feathers on the back of an emu, in order to insert some small fishes beneath 
n. them from his pouch. Then, after rearranging the feathers, he hopped off with 
in the air of having done a very clever thing indeed. Some years ago a raven was 
brought from the south of Spain, and the last part of Sankey’s life was spent in 
at pleasant companionship with “ Grip,” as the new bird was called. After seventeen 
ut happy years Sankey died; then Grip was mated with an Andalucian brunette. 
ng When they began to build he stealthily tore off a big corner of the hall-door mat, 
he and with little handfuls of wool and other matters which he eagerly accepted from 
nd Lady Lilford, together with other trifles, another nest was built in the great old 
to beech. ‘This fact is worthy of note, as it is a most rare thing for ravens to build 
er in a state of semi-domesticity. The new mate died unfortunately soon after four 
om young ones were fledged and had been given away, and the widower was paired 


with a bird of the same hatching as his lost mate, after he had moped miserably 
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“Sankey” and “ Grip.” 


for some time. At first he would only peck at the new bird, which was put in a 
cage at the foot of his tree, but at last he made friends, and last year the 
two made a nest, which I saw when at Lilford ; but I hear that no eggs were laid 
in it, and that there is a doubt whether the new bird is of the gentle sex at all. 
When it was sitting on the nest it was so terrified by the great gale of March 24th, 
that, having to a certain extent the use of its wings, it absented itself for some 
days, and was only caught up with some difficulty. During this absence, Grip 
carried up many stones to the nest—whether as a simple expression of despair, or 
as a suggestion to his mate, if it should return, that it ought to lay to these 
nest-eggs, who shall say? One day there was a grand commotion: these ravens had 
caught a fine peregrine falcon on flight, and they were hammering it to death with 
their iron beaks. 

Two gigantic tortoises from Aldabra come past on a trolly ; the day being hot, 
they are going to take the sun in an enclosure near to the ravens. These animals 
were received by Lord Lilford as a present last autumn; they travelled from 
the Seychelles to Portsmouth in H.M.S. Boadicea. The larger one, which weighs 
three hundred and forty-six pounds, is reputed to be three hundred years old. 
When they are placed on the grass, a little girl jumps on the back of one of them, 
in order to have a ride round their inclosure. On cold days they are kept in a 
roomy building next to the main bird gallery. 

Morena, an Asturian bear, shuffles up to the railings of her yard to see if we 
have brought out any buns for her. Morena seems to have a special attraction for 
motherly persons who come with parties from neighbouring towns to see the 
collection here. From their satchels dainties are produced which would give a less 
case-hardened creature frightful indigestion. The Kodak and the concertina are 
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Barbara Victrix. 


flashed and played before her nearly all the day long; yet only once has she 
been known to get furious, and that, oddly enough, was at the mere sight of a 
distinguished naturalist. What excited her in the aspect of that gentleman was 
a mystery. : 

Next to the bear’s compartment, at the bottom of the courtyard, is a grass 
inclosure containing a number of fine wild swans; and beside these another, where 
five great bustards feed in company with a common skua and two common gulls. 
This skua was sent by the owner of the Island of Foula to Lord Lilford, who had 
written to the press protesting against the wholesale attempts to exterminate this 
bird. It came in charge of one of the natives of the island, one of its few but 
unique human inhabitants. He was as interesting as his charge: up to the time of 
this journey he had never seen a tree, and the trees in the park here filled him 
with admiration and astonishment. Most graphic were his accounts of the vast 
myriads of birds that breed on the great cliffs of Foula; they were even poetic, 
and were always accompanied by very expressive gestures. 

“ Barbara Allen,” Lord Lilford’s favourite goshawk which came from France, has 
taken several hundred rabbits in her time here, besides other quarry, and as many 
as twelve of the former in one morning. After her autumn moult she is flown; 
this rabbit-hawking is practised from the end of her moult to the end of April. A 
good goshawk strikes a rabbit by driving a hind claw into the spinal marrow, 
paralysing the animal, and does not, as represented in a recent work, take it by the 
hinder part. Under a fine old cedar, at the corner of the terrace gardens, Barbara 
has her perch just now, in the company of three peregrine falcons which come 
from different parts of the world: one is from Tasmania, another was taken fifteen 
hundred miles off the coast of Labrador, and the third is a British bird. These 
are each attached to a block by leash and jesses. A falconer’s favourite toast used 
to be “ Swivell, leash, and jesses.” 

Behind the falcons, in picturesque grottoes with ivy-covered gables, a number 
of owls are housed in most roomy ‘fashion. There are here about eighteen different 
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species of owls; amongst them the Nepal Wood Owl is the most noticeable, for 
its great rarity in a collection, its extreme tameness, grand eyes, and the great 
beauty of the pencillings of its plumage. It is, in fact, unique in an aviary. 
Savigny’s Eagle Owl is a livelier bird, though less beautiful ; he postures and dances 
about in most comical fashion if he is much noticed. <A pair of Scops Owls 
remind one, in their delicately pencilled plumage, of the exquisite tints of the 
Wryneck. ‘The Chestnut Owl, the gigantic representative of our common Barn Owl 
in Tasmania, has a cage to himself. From time to time, during the last ten or 
twelve years, Lord Lilford has turned out a great many of the Little Owls into the 
park. Many of these birds have become acclimatised, and they breed freely in the 
neighbourhood of Lilford. Twice a tenant farmer has had his hat knocked over 
his eyes and his neck scratched by a bird of this species, as he passed near a 
tree where a pair were nesting. “A Son of the Marshes” has a pleasant chapter on 
the amusing ways of this Owl as a pet, when treated kindly and intelligently. 

In a bird gallery in the court are about seventy species of smaller birds, some 
of them being extremely rare in our country. Here is a Touraco, a very lovely 
creature in purple, green, and scarlet. A number of the Golden-winged Blackbirds 
of the monks of Palestine, the Chestnut-winged Crakle, with jet-black body and 
head, are in a large cage ; and the Pied Crakle is near them—he comes from China. 
These birds live mostly on fruit; they are fed with dates, grapes, dried and fresh, 
figs, and even bananas, etc. ; and others have boiled eggs and lettuce. The Grey 
Coly Shrikes from the Persian Gulf are very beautiful and also tame. Lovelier 
birds, too, than the Glossy Green Starlings it would be hard to find; and most 
lovely of all are the Grass Finches of Queensland. Whilst I am looking at these 
cages my little girl puts a Glass Snake—more properly speaking, a large Lizard — 
about twenty-seven inches long, round her neck: she does not share my inborn 
horror of the snake-like creatures. It has two tiny rudimentary feet, which 
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distinguish it from a snake proper. ‘The Andamar Mynah here is a scarce bird, 
and very beautiful with its white and dove-coloured plumage; a Duica Finch, of 
Chili, sings sweetly, and the Laughing Jay ‘Thrush of Mexico, a fine bird with a 
jet-black collar, chatters pleasantly. 

Lord Lilford tells a curious story about the Glass Snake. He shot one when 
abroad which had another of its own species inside it. ‘This again he opened, and 
found that it contained a third snake ; in fact, he came to the conclusion that they 
might go on in this wise like a nest of Chinese boxes. 

Another story he gave me about his oldest Black Vulture. When, as a 
nestling in 1865, he had this bird in Madrid, food happened to be scarce just 
when its own parent was being skinned for preserving as a specimen. ‘The young 
wretch cheerfully devoured the body of its relative, and the stuffed skin of the 
latter is now in a case in the Hall. 

In an inclosure with the Wild Swans is a Cereopsis Goose. For some time 
this bird was in the pinetum, where the cranes are, and there it attached itself to 
a beautiful, stately Stanley Crane. In March last I saw it waddling always close 
to the slender legs of the latter bird, gabbling and looking up into its face, and 
indeed behaving altogether in an absurdly affectionate way. Its attentions were, 
however, not only tolerated, but apparently much appreciated by its companion, and 
the two birds were inseparable. It was thought well to separate them, however, 
and the homely grey goose was removed, to its very evident sorrow. As soon as 
it had moulted, the feathers of its clipped wings having grown, unnoticed, it 
managed to fly over the fences and to rejoin its beloved crane. Unfortunately this 
constancy could not meet with its reward, and back to the bustards this Australian 
bird had to go. Another case of the like odd friendship occurs in the collection 
of my friend Mrs. Brightwan, between a tortoise and a dove. The dove coos and 
hops about that undemonstrative creature, and sits contentedly on its back by 
the hour. 

A Ruffed Lemur next claims our notice, for it is a sociable creature, and if 
you have nothing edible to offer, it will be glad of a friendly hand-clasp. Its mate 
is less demonstrative. A Cape Coney, closely allied to the coney of Scripture, is 
in the neighbouring cage, and will rejoice if you have even a sweet clover-head to 
give it. 

As pretty a sight as any here is to watch the Cranes, of which there is an 
almost complete collection in the Pinetum, a delightful inclosure of about five 
acres, including large ponds in the hollow. ‘These ponds are fringed with sweet 
sedge, which was imported from Norfolk, and the Pinetum contains several fine 
oaks, pines of different species, mountain-ash in flower, giant kexes, and scarlet 
hawthorn. I stop near the gate to skirl at the Wild Cat, which seems to be the 
only untamable creature here, and he spits at me in fierce wrath. 

Under a movable wire frame some Golden Guinea-pigs are playing on the 
grass ; other species of mammalia are housed here—e.g., a Spanish Ichneumon, a 
Genet Cat, two species of Dormice, Hamsters, and Prairie Dogs. 

Just as I take a seat and begin to make a few notes, a great Pelican waddles 
up close to me and stands with his huge wings raised a-quiver, his neck feathers 
bluffed: out, whilst his pale, wicked eye watches my every movement, and his 
great bill darts from side to side, in the hope that I have some appreciable dainty 
to offer him. Soon he settles down quietly, close to my knees, apparently well 
pleased with my company. An occasional yawn discloses a vast receiving capacity, 
and he turns his pouch inside out from time to time. I have seen this take in 
thirteen fish—haddocks, herrings, etc.—for one meal. The handsome Roseate 
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Pelican at Kew, which affords delight to so many who see it, was, I find, sent 
there by Lord Lilford. It was one of several which were procured on the lower 
Danube, below Galatz, by P. Saunderson, Esq., C.M.G., now British Consul-General 
at New York, and formerly Commissioner of the Danube Navigation. 

The two rarest cranes are the Monk Crane, from Japan, which has, unfortunately, 
broken a leg and had to be separated from the collection, and the Wattled Crane, 
of South Africa; but amongst the most attractive in appearance are the Manchurian 
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Crane, so familiar to us in Japanese drawings, and the beautiful White American 
Crane. I also like the dainty Demoiselle Cranes. One small member of this 
species will have nothing to do with birds of her own feather, but has attached 
herself to a tall Sarus Crane from India, and refuses to be parted from it. Near 
feeding time the cranes begin to dance in the quaintest manner imaginable ; there 
are minuets, fas des deux, jumps in the air, and measured flappings of their large 
wings. Yonder is a Great White Crane from the sand-hills of North America, 
and there are Black Storks from the lower Danube; the beautiful Sacred Crane 
of China, too, is a very interesting bird. 

A Black Woodpecker, in a compartment with some Black-headed Partridges 
from Aden, is the only one of his kind in this country. A peculiarity of this 
individual is that the pupil of his eye is not in the centre of its orbit; it is nearer 
the beak than in any other species. The partridges arrived from Aden in a 
miserable condition; but, thanks to the care bestowed on them by Mr. Cosgrave, 
Lord Lilford’s falconer and head birdkeeper, they are now in perfect health 
and plumage. Nine Bartavelbe Partridges, so called (Caccadis Savatilis), are running 
loose in the grass here. To refer again to the Black-headed Partridges, Lord 
Lilford gave some of this species to the Royal Zoological Gardens. They are 
also unique in collections. Over twenty of them have come safely to him. ‘There 
are some beautiful Francolins—five species of them. The Common Francolin is 
now exterminated in Spain and Sicily. Six Bamboo Francolins in fine condition 
come from reeded districts of China. 

Four Imperial Eagles together give us an opportunity of marking the gradual 
development of the tints of their plumage, which become darker each moult. It 
is twelve years before this Eagle puts on its mature plumage, which is black 
or a dark umber brown; some white feathers being on the back. The White- 
bellied Australian Sea Eagle, on a perch near to them, is to my mind the prettiest 
of all the Eagles. 

A White-fronted Goose has bred here with a Bean Goose, forsaking her own mate 
four years in succession; and I am told that it is only in this semi-domesticated 
state that these freaks are common. In a pleasant aviary are some Common 
Bitterns, difficult birds to keep well, because they fight so much; and the Little 
Bittern is in an inclosure with some beautiful yellow Squacco Herons, which seem 
to be nesting. The bittern draws himself up with hereditary instinct, among the 
reeds, as we draw near; he is just like a bit of stick, perfectly motionless. If he 
were in his native habitat he would be to all appearance invisible, so reed-like does 
he look. Another instinct has caused one of the bitterns to throw up his food 
whilst we are watching him. The heron does this to lighten himself for flight when he 
is hawked. There are a number of the pretty yet villainous-looking Night Herons 
in the larger aviaries, and a monster Geliath Heron from West Africa, which is 
beautifully marked. He is a great bidet and keeps behind a sheltering bush, 
as far out of view as he can. f 

An interesting sight near the court“is the large Eagle yard, which is about 
twenty yards square. In all there“dre about twelve species of Eagles, besides 
Vultures, Buzzards, Hawks, and others of the Falconide. The patriarch of the 
Eagles, a female White-tailed or Sea Eagle, commonly called the Erne, had been 
taken from a nest in the Comeragh Mountains, County Waterford, in the spring 
of 1854, and she was received at Lilford in July of the same year. She looks 
likely to live forty years longer; and although at first she was very savage, she 
is now quite tame. There is a large Black Vulture which has been here since 
1869, which usually lays two eggs every March. This is a decided wag of a 
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bird: she has adopted an affected and most comical way of walking, mincing about 
and holding up her great wings about her as a skirt-dancer does her voluminous 
folds. The folks who visit the aviaries are always charmed at this show-off for 
their benefit. A Griffon Vulture, which shares her compartment, is beginning to 
imitate her display. This latter bird was taken from the parent nest in the north 
of Spain in 1867. Here also is a White-shouldered Eagle, a species peculiar 
to Spain and Morocco. It was given to Lord Lilford by the Comte de Paris, 
shortly before the death of the latter: they were in the habit of exchanging 
birds from time to time. A Yellow Egyptian Vulture, foul both in its facial 
expression and in its habits, with yellow, wrinkled face, like that of a wicked 
old man, comes sidling up to claim our notice. This is a true scavenger bird 
in its own country. I never saw him swoop down in the roomy yard, nor 
yet perch on the stout tree-trunk, like the others there; he follows us about 
inquisitively, and always sees visitors out at the door with a self-assertion worthy 
of a handsomer form. Some Rough-legged Buzzards and-a ‘Tawny Eagle from 
Labrador wheel over our heads, and a Black Japanese Kite, a beautiful, gentle- 
eyed creature, flies to. Lord Lilford’s bath chair and takes a tiny mouse from his 
hand. 


In a second Eagle yard is a young Griffon which is only two years old; yet 
it already looks as old and as ugly as sin. An affectionate and talkative bird is 
this Russian Steppe Eagle ; in his house are a Spotted and a Chilian Eagle. And 
then we find La Marmora’s Falcon and a small Spanish Golden Eagle. Three 
beautiful Snowy Owls blink at us as we pass to notice the burrowing arrangements 


of some Little Prairie Owls which are going to nest here. These birds were 
tried first in the same place with the Prairie Dogs, as they are said to live amicably 
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together in their native country ; but the dogs resented the arrangement. Montague’s 
Harrier and some very fine Ural Owls, with delicately marked plumage, also have 
their homes here. 

Some distance from the Hall, in the pleasure grounds, are the larger aviaries, 
which have been most carefully arranged for the happiness of the different species 
there. ‘That group of Glossy Ibises came from the Spanish Marisma. ‘They make 
a show of nesting in a mountain-ash, but so many of them seem to want to have 
a part in the one nest that the results will be doubtful. The beautiful white 
Sacred Ibis, too, we note, and twelve Buff-backed Egrets, also eight Little Egrets, 
just now in that lovely condition which has caused so much suffering to these 
birds in their native haunts. In spite of all that has been written on this subject, 
“ aigrettes,” as they are styled by milliners, are still much worn: I saw several 
ladies with them in their bonnets at an anti-vivisectionist meeting lately, and 
marvelled at their inconsistency. Godwits, Turnstones, and Avocets are here, 
Sandpipers and Oyster-catchers; Wild Ducks, and other fowl that we have not 
space to tell of, are in plenty ; but I must mention the pretty little Marbled Ducks, 
which are, I believe, the only ones in this country, saving some which Lord Lilford 
gave to the Duchess of Bedford. The Dominican Gull of the South Pacific has 
been here for more than twenty years, and has paired with a male Herring Gull, 
and become the mother of many hybrids. 

Three gamey little Ruffs of different colours are tilting at each other, advancing 
and charging in most amusing fashion; all for the sake of an indifferent and 
sober-coloured little hen-bird, who sensibly runs away to peck up her food in peace. 

Snow Buntings, Pine Grosbeaks, and Alpine Snow Finches are in fine condition ; 
the latter birds nest in numbers in the walls of the convent of St. Bernard. In 
this aviary are several Nutcrackers; Lord Lilford tells me that he tried in vain, 
for more than thirty years, to procure this species alive; but now they are 
occasionally a drug in the market. For the first time since 1884, a pair of these 
birds have this year—18g95—built a nest in the aviary in a thick box-bush; but 
they appear to have no intention of laying. 

Two glorious Roseate Flamingoes are stepping swiftly to and fro with beatings 
of their large wings in an inclosure, and near to these a pair of Scarlet Ibises are 
feeding. The aviaries are so arranged as to catch all the sunshine possible; I 
could sit in front of them for whole days together, watching the truly happy 
creatures. For they must be happy, or they would not be in such perfect plumage 
nor so lively in their motions. 

I must not forget to mention a Madeira Blackcap, a smaller and blacker species 
than our own. The popular belief in Madeira is that whenever a nest of the 
Common Blackcap has five eggs in it hatched out, one of these always turns into 
a so-called Madeira Blackcap (Curruca hetneknt). 

In the centre of the kitchen gardens is a round pond, where “ Jenny,” the 


Otter, abides. She is an affectionate little creature, but alone here. To watch her 


play with an apple in the water, as with a ball, is a pretty sight, and she reminded 
me of a pleasant spot at Waterneish in the Isle of Skye, and Captain Macdonald 
at play with his tame otters there. 

seside the aviaries pond we sit down to listen to the babbling of a sedge 
warbler which has its nest in a clump of reeds. The term “babbling ” ill expresses 
the song of this bird, for it is rather a reproduction of the notes of all the birds 
around him; he is a wonderful little mimic. One moment you fancy you are 
listening to the chaffinch, and the next you seem to hear the notes of the 
yellowhammer, Presently we see a fussy little wren that sets up a chatter ; and 
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then comes the “chip-chip” of the chiff-chaff, the least of the willow warblers. 
From some trees near ripples the constant lark-like melody of the tree-pipit. <A 
quaint Apteryx will shuffle out of its small house on the grass presently—there are 
a number of these odd creatures, each with his home near the pond. On an 
island opposite to us a solitary Great Bustard comes to feed by the water’s edge ; 
he has been banished here, away from his kind, on account of his lameness. 
Again, a pair of water-hens slip into the pond; indeed, the place is never without 
motion and life. 

A great charm about the whole park and grounds is that one comes upon 
unexpected little nooks where both wild and semi-domesticated life enjoy themselves ; 
the well-being of the latter speaks for their happiness. 

One of the loveliest of these spots is by the fountain in the fernery, behind 
the beautifully appointed model dairy, in the construction of which the late Lord 
Lilford took great pleasure. Here innumerable wild birds come to drink after the 
heat of the long summer’s day; and you may listen to the “ jug-jug” and the 
ecstatic outburst of song from the nightingale, with the gentle accompaniment of 
the fountain, which rises from great moss-covered stones to fall with gentle plash 
again on the little stream below. Chaffinches play about here in great numbers— 
yellowhammers, blackbirds, thrushes, redstarts, tiny wrens, and several of the 
warbler species. It is a favourite resort at all seasons: in winter here is shelter 
and warmth; in summer, shade and moisture, with high trees and rocky corners to 
build in. Just over a high wall is the kitchen, which these little thieves know full 
well; and beside the dairy, in the sheltered, grassy yard, broods of young chickens 
are, and food galore is to be had for the snatching. I sit so long on the old 
trunk here that the birds do not mind me, but allow me to see some of their 
prettiest by-play. I even fancy that I hear the reel-like song of that hideling, the 
grasshopper warbler—a rare bird, I am told, in these parts. 

In a huge “old leather bottel,” which was slung in a yew tree, some oxeyes 
have their young. ‘They come and go with green caterpillars for these; and of 
they catch you watching them, many are the little manceuvres to approach the 
mouth of this delightful-nesting place from some point unseen by the “ humans.” 
In a shed, beside a mason who is at work, a pair of flycatchers have their young 
in one of his old cement tins. They do not mind his proximity in the least, and 
he has kindly put up a bit of board to shelter them a little. 

The sun is near its setting, and the birds are at their liveliest. As I pass one 
of the large aviaries, a huge Wattled Crane begins to perform a fas seul for 
my benefit, possibly with a view to biscuit. He leaps high in air with flappings 
of his great wings, poses gravely, head to ground, and goes swiftly round in ever 
widening circles until he has cleared the floor of his companions. ‘This bird had 
to be moved from the cranery because he was a bully and fought the Demoiselle 
Cranes. 

After spending a week at Lilford in the holiday season i feel disposed to define 
a “Lord” as a hard-working gentleman, who pays heavy taxes to afford neighbouring 
townsfolk a park in which they can enjoy themselves on holidays; one who rises 
early in the morning to answer innumerable letters, the greater part of them asking 
some favour or other. As many as twenty-five letters have been answered on one 
morning from different societies, clubs, etc., having to give refusals for some given 
day, whilst others are sent granting permission to come; and all are attended to 


by himself or by Lady Lilford—no secretary is employed. During my visit seventy 
St. John’s Ambulance men have been camping out in the deer park, near the home 
farm. It has been quite pleasant to see their well-organised drill in front of the 
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house, where Lady Lilford gave the badges and certificates of proficiency, Lord 
Lilford speaking words of appreciation and encouragement to the men, and telling 
them they would always be welcome here for their annual camping-out. The corps 
is from Wellingborough,—six or seven nurses are with them. I believe this is 
the first time a company has camped out in this way, as an ambulance corps; no 
other in this county at least has done so. They are a nice-looking set of men. 
I thought of Mrs. Ewing’s story, “Brothers of Pity,” as I watched them, and 
wondered when all these excellent resources might be called out in grim earnest. 
Lord Lilford says it is a pleasure to bear witness to the unvarying good behaviour 
of all who come to enjoy themselves here, and their name is legion ; for after the 
Ambulance Corps comes a large Temperance Society, the following day some church 
choirs; and these, it would seem, bring all their mothers, sweethearts, wives, and 
small children. ‘To-morrow it will be a Baptist Society, and after these probably, 
Conservative though his lordship be, a pronounced Radical association. And so it 
will go on all the summer through. 

Long may it be before such lovely places as this, where the weary, both rich 
and poor, find refreshment, are closed to the public ! 


J. A. Owen. 


Waders at Home. 











THE ORANGE-GROWERS.* 
I. 


ELL, look here,” said Boscawen, “I’m not going to 
have a bounder, and that’s flat. The fellow hasn’t 
been to school anywhere, much less shown up at the 
’Varsity. In fact, I never remember hearing the name 
before. His people can’t be anybody. And I don’t 
see why we should break through our rule. We’ve 
had various kinds of bad egg here, I know; but, hang 
it, they’ve all been gentlemen.” 

Frere took a green stick from the fire, and re-lit his corn-cob pipe. The 
stinging reek sent him into a paroxysm of coughing. But when he had got his 
voice once more, he harked back to his old theme. “ What’s the good of bringing 
that up again?” said he. “What does it matter whether the man’s a bounder, or 
whether he isn’t? He’s got money—excellent, round, solid money; and you and 
I can’t sport one sound pair of trousers between us. Those are two undoubted 
facts. Moreover, he’s willing to part with his money, and he’s the first of that kind 
we’ve struck after two solid years of trying. Jugginses seem a bit scarce, old man, 
since you and I and the rest of this blasted colony left England in brown polo 
boots and shooting coats.” 

“He is the very first,” Boscawen admitted, “notwithstanding the fact that we’ve 
spent quite eighty dollars in advertising for Jugginses in the /ze/d and the other 
papers. No, the ‘real estate business in this section of Florida,’ as the crackers 
call it, is all my eye ; and if the fellow seemed anything like clean-bred, I’d jump at 
the chance of getting him. But there’s not the smallest doubt he’s an out-and-out 
bounder: he says so freely in his letters ; and that’s why this ‘year’s introduction’ 
clause is a pill I can’t swallow anyway. We couldn’t cut him with that hanging 
over us.” 

“We should just have to chip in and help him settle.” 

“ And he would call us by our Christian names, and want us to drink with 
him. I know the style of beast exactly.” 

“ But we should finger his money, and be able to pay off some of the debts, 
and get new tick. ’Man can’t have everything he wants.” 

“’Man doesn’t get it, anyway. Look here: in his last letter this Tingley person 
is offering us two dollars an acre for eight hundred acres. Well, if he’d plank 
down the cash, and never ask us to see his face, I’d take twenty-five cents. Comé 

* Copyright in the United States 1896 by C. J. Cutliffe Hyng, 
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*** Well, | think that you are unreasonabdle.’” 


now: I’m as thoroughly broke as any man in the States this minute, but that’s the 
way I feel about the matter.” 

Frere considered the subject in silence for a dozen minutes, and then he said 
judicially, ‘‘ Well, d’ye know, I think you are unreasonable. I think we've all 
been unreasonable, for the matter of that, ever since we settled here. I know 
we were all devilish good family, and public school men, and all that. But I’m 
beginning to think that if any one would buy just now, I’d peddle any quantity 
of ancestors for one half-pound of cake tobacco apiece. We thank heaven we're 
gentlemen A 

“We never do that.” 

“Well, not openly perhaps, but that’s what it amounts to; and all the while 
we can’t earn enough grub to fill our bellies. Look at the settlement; look at our 
clearing: my God! look at the stye we’re sitting in this moment !” 

Boscawen fumbled till he found his eyeglass, then wiped it and stuck it in 
place. In the house itself there was not very much to see. It was a mere 
palmetto shuck, a one-roomed hut built of herbage, with one gap which served as 
window and door. In the middle of the floor a small fire of green wood was 
making a smoke—or “smudge,” to use the Floridan vernacular—which might help 
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to discourage the mosquitoes. The two bedsteads were contrived from biscuit bags 
stretched upon posts driven into the earth ; and these made up the beginning and 
the end of the furniture. 

Boscawen wiped the eyeglass again, coughed the smoke from his chest, and 
went outside. The clearing was sketchy: stumps, and saw-grass clumps, and charred 
skeleton trees abounded. The erection of withered palmetto leaves stood in the 
middle of it; and to step from this ragged shuck to the hedge of forest, which 
inclosed it on three sides, one would have had to take (roughly speaking) three 
hundred paces on any of the three sides. On the fourth flank, where the door lay, 
it was some quarter of a mile to where the surf of the Mexican Gulf crumbled in 
thunder on the milk-white coral sand. 

On that side one could not draw a line to mark where sand began and herbage 
ended ; each encroached on the other’s marches; and the gale of a night, or the 
calm of a month, had a way of upsetting all the previous year’s treaties. But on 
this front there was little done in the way of cultivation; and the only sign of 
man's nearness was that litter of battered tins and bottles which is so typical of 
American civilisation. The plantation lay on the clearing inland: a patch of sweet 
potatoes, and others of sorghum and corn and tobacco, for the day-to-day life ; 
and beyond it, in ranks broken by disease and death, stood the orange trees whose 
tending had at one time seemed such a pleasant road to fortune and settlement. 

The place looked unappetising enough; yet such was the power of geographers, 
that it had been made to figure as “ Eton plantation” in a recent map of Florida, 
and posed grandly in print amongst the other memorable names which made up 
the English-settled township of Beaconsfield, in Ponce de Leon county. The map 
also showed that Eton Plantation was backed by the impenetrable morasses and 


thickets of the Everglades ; but though it pilloried the climate as “ orange-growing,” 
it quite forgot to mention that the local mosquito was the most lusty in the 
universe. 


Boscawen lifted his eyebrows and let the glass fall to the end of its string. 
“ We've done this all ourselves,” he said, with a little sigh, “and it makes me ill to 
think we should have bounders trampling over it. None of the other fellows did.” 

Frere lay at full length in the doorway of the shuck, and brushed savagely at 
the flies with a leaf. “It makes me ill to hear the way you talk,” he said. 
“What earthly use have we been? We live on mullet and those filthy sweet 
spuds, and we just keep from starving. We've never raised an orange yet, and 
it’s my belief we don’t know how. And if we had got oranges by the thousand, 
what’s to be done with them? There’s no transport along this infernal coast. 
And if there was, there’s nobody to buy fruit. There’s no anything, except— 
except——” 

‘‘ Scenery.” 

* Mosquitoes. And you talk of the other fellows! Well, what of them? ‘They 
came out, like we did, raw from the public schools; and a fat lot of good they’ve 
done! At first they were new to it all, and they cleared and planted like demons. 
Then, when they saw what a bally fraud the whole place was, they just weakened 
and gave up. ‘Two of them are off as professional plume-hunters somewhere in the 
Everglades; and as, in addition to that, they are known to be peddling corn- 
whiskey to the Seminoles, they are bound to be nabbed sooner or later, and get a 
dose of penitentiary. Most of the others went on the gin-crawl; three got killed ; 
the rest skedaddled; and you and I are about the only two permanently left. 

“T suppose the whole thing was really what that French fellow said, just um 
petit échantillon ad’enfer ?” 
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“T don’t know what that means; but anyway the bottom’s very nearly out of 
this blessed colony scheme, and if we’re going to save it, we’ve got to get in blood 
of a new strain.” 

“The question is, Do we deliberately want to earn salvation that way ?” 

“As you please. But | say it’s no use going on as we are. We're only shifting 
from bad to worse every day, and that simply isn’t good enough. And for my 
own part, I’m just about desperate.” 

Boscawen looked out at the blue Gulf water, and whistled drearily. It was 
clear that he did not like the proposal. But he made no definite reply. 

“Well, say something,” the other exclaimed. 

Boscawen slowly ripped a button from his pyjama coat, and poised it between 
forefinger and a thumb-knuckle. “ Look here,” he said: “I'll toss you whether 
this Tingley comes, or he doesn’t.” 

“Heads!” said Frere, and sat up. 

The button twinkled through the air, and fell with a soft fa¢ on to the sand. 

“Tt is heads,” said Boscawen, with a sigh. ‘Write to the beast and get his 
cheque.” 


Bhi 


FRERE was lying down with his head in the shade of a clump of elephant’s ears. 
Before him was the grey-legged jetty which straddles out from Point Sebastian for 
a mile over the shallows into the blue waters of the Mexican Gulf. Overhead the 
sun glared from a cobalt sky, which danced and shimmered. 

Boscawen came up to him from the long wooden hotel. “I’ve seen Tingley,” 
he said excitedly. 

“Well? Genus homo?” 

“T saw him through the bureau window, talking to some kind of woman. 
Rather a neat little body, by the way, from the back view of her.” 

“But what’s Tingley like?” 

“Patent leather boots, celluloid collar, flushed cheeks, and the most astonishing 
clothes you ever saw. He’s got a cockney accent you could hang your hat on, 
and he wears a sham diamond ring. I say, Frere, let’s give him back the cheque 
and say the bargain’s off.” 

“Say skittles !”—Frere stood up and brushed the sand from his clothes.—“ Don’t 
be a child. He’s here, and we must make the best of him. I’m going up right 
now to prospect, and you’d better come too.” 

“Not me. I shall put off the evil day as long as possible. I'll take up your 
berth in the shade here. No, I won’t, though. Come to think of it, I'll go and 
chum up to that little woman I saw: through the bureau window. Lord, what a 
time it is since I’ve chatted with a civilised petticoat! And Frere—Frere ! 
Introduce Juggins to a mint julep; introduce him to several juleps: sew him up, 
in fact ; and then perhaps he mafy be funny.” 


Now, if Mr. William Tingley had guessed at the feelings which his new partners 
entertained towards him, it is probable that he would have been not a little hurt 
and disgusted. But such a pleasing garment of conceit wrapped him in its folds, 
that this was the last thing likely to occur to him. He quite looked upon his 
advent as the very best thing that could happen to the Eton Plantation, and said 
so to Frere in as many words. 

“T may not be a practical orange-grower,” he admitted, “although I ’ave 
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bought a shilling ’and-book on the subject and read it up in that. But I know a 
good orange when I eat one, and I’m a business man. Yes, that’s where I come 
in. You'll find me just nuts on the business part.” 

“That’s exactly what we want,” said Frere. ‘“ Boscawen and I are the greatest 
thickheads at figures and all that.” 

“Don’t call yourself naimes,” said Mr. Tingley. ‘I wouldn’t ’ave any one do 
that. You see me and you ’ave got to be pals, and we may as well start at once 
if you don’t mind. D’you know, you remind me of my brother ’Arry, that’s with the 
Wesleyan Insurance, and if you don’t mind I’d like to call you by ’is naime — 
’Arry Frere,” he said relishingly: “it goes well.” 

Frere sucked stolidly at the straws in his julep, and admired himself for repressing 
a shudder. Mr. ‘Tingley proceeded : 

“Things seem a bit jim-cracky ’ere in Florida. This hotel, now,”—he thrust 
his head through the bar window, and peered down the long line of weather- 
boarding which was sheltered by the piazza—‘“ it’s very like what we should call a 
barn at ’ome. But I suppose it’s good for the country. Your ’ouse on the 
plantaition will be ’ardly up to this?” 

“Well, hardly,” said Frere, with a grin. “ But then I promised nothing to 
you about a house in my letter, did I? We expected you would build one for 
yourself.” 

“Of course, of course. I am prepared for that. I bought a ’and-book of 
American orchitecture on the trine coming down, and I spotted the thing I want to 
build. It’s nothing pretentious: just a seven-roomed cottage, counting in bath-room 
and larder. But then it could easy be added to after, couldn’t it?” 

“ Easily,” said Frere. 


“ And till that’s run up, I thought I could borrow a couple of rooms in your 
plaice. That'd be quite enough. I’m a man of simple ’abits. And two rooms’d 
be plenty till the other cottage was ready.” 

This time Frere laughed aloud. ‘‘ My dear sir,” he said, “I’m afraid your old: 
country notions are a lot ahead of what you'll get out here—at any rate on our 
clearing. Why, Boscawen and I dig in a one-roomed shuck, and have done ever 
since we came to Florida.” 


“You which in a wot?” cried Mr. Tingley. 

“Live in a palmetto shuck, just like the crackers do—natives, that is. And 
when it’s worn out, or blows down, or gets burnt, we build another. ‘The 
material’s cheap: it’s to be had for the gathering; and the whole thing can be 
run up in a day.” 

Mr. Tingley passed a handkerchief across his brow. ‘You never told me 
anything about this,” he said. 

“You never asked me, that I know of. You asked how big the estate was ; 
how much was cleared ; how many orange trees were planted; and we told you 
all that squarely enough. You wanted to know if there were any mortgages on the 
property, and I wrote that there weren’t, which is entirely true. And I owned up 
of my own free will to the mosquitoes, which you never inquired about at all.” 

“Ves,” Tingley murmured, “but they won’t matter. I’ve brought a net to 
sleep under.” 

“Mosquito-bar we call it here. Well, you’ll need the thing. But I’d better tell 
you candidly that we fellows who settle in Florida have to rough it in a way which 
would astonish the folks at home; and if you aren’t prepared to take things as 
they come, you’d better either stay here where you are, or go right back again. 
You can draw your dividends all the same, y’know. We shall have the money 
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to develop the place, and we can hire 
a coloured man cheap to do your 
share of the work.” 

Mr. Tingley gulped. ‘Then he sat 
down in a cane rocker, and shut his 
eyes tight and pressed his palms 
against the top of his waistcoat. After 
a little while he looked up at Frere, 
who was still leaning against the bar 
counter. 

“You've been quite square, old 
pal,” he said. “It’s only me that’s 
been a bit of a silly donkey. Id got 
a sort of notion that Florida was all 
big country ’ouses with swells living in 
them, and orchards full of fat yellow 
oranges everywhere, and that all a 
fellow ’ad got to do was to ride about 
on a ’orse, and see after niggers.” He 
shut his eyes again and_ shivered. 
“Well, it seems to be different. But 
—it’s very kind of you to mention it, 
’"Arry—but there’s no going back now 
for yours truly. Every copper I’ve got’s 
been put into this business already, and 
I’ve just got to stay here and look after 
them. Maybe,” he added, with a little 
deepening of the flush on his cheeks— 
“maybe I’ve been blowing a bit too 
big. But ye see, I used to be with 
my brother ’Arry in the Wesleyan 
Insurance, and when my ’ealth broke 
down, the missis would ’ave me chuck 
it and come with ’er out ’ere.” 

Frere scrubbed a hand over 
his chin and whistled. 

“My great Scott!” he said, 

“you don’t mean to say you’ve 
been goat enough to bring a 
wife out to this disastrous place ? 
Oh, man, man, you are a shock- 
ing fool !” 

Mr. Tingley had _ hesitating 
explanations on his lips, but 
they were never delivered. A 
shout came in through the open ““*You remind me of my brother 'Arry.’” 
window. 

“Frere! I say, Frere, come out. I want to introduce you to Mrs. Tingley.” 

Frere shrugged his shoulders and stepped out into the long alley of the piazza. He 
saw Boscawen, spruced up, and leaning against a post where a red trumpet-vine hung 
over a split cane rocker. In the rocker was a small woman ; and Frere gathered a first 
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‘* 1 suppose we couldn't start to-night?’ said Mrs. Tingley.” 


impression of large, and not over-wise, china-blue eyes, a stiff-fronted shirt, and a tall 
white collar. Presently he was aware that the proprietress of these rarities was expressing 
the pleasure it gave her to meet “ Willie’s other partner,” and then (wondering the while 
how he could be ass enough to say such things) he discovered himself welcoming Mrs. 
Tingley to that section of Florida. ‘Then, having come to an end of his speech, he looked 
up and saw Boscawen, with eye-glass 7 s¢tu, glowering at him from the piazza rail. 

“But I don’t see the use of staying on here any longer,” said Mrs. Tingley, 
“Tt isn’t at all comfortable, and we’re spending money. So why can’t we go round 
to Beaconsfield in your yacht at once? Willie said you would be able to spare 
us a couple of rooms till we get our own cottage built. You’ve got the yacht here, 
I suppose, at Point Sebastian ? ” 

The partners thought of their cat-boat, mended in twenty places with beaten-out 
meat tins, and so leaky that it was one man’s job to bale her when she was afloat. 
That venerable wreck a yacht! How this fool ‘Tingley must have been yarning ! 
And it wasn’t as if his wife was another of his own sort. As Boscawen put it 
afterwards, “if she didn’t happen to be a lady, she was as good an imitation as 
he wanted to meet.” Anyway, they couldn’t take her to live in that squalid, soot- 
covered shuck, with its never-varying atmosphere of smudge. 
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“T suppose we couldn’t start to-night?” said Mrs. Tingley. “ I’ve only one box 
undone, and it wouldn’t take me long to pack.” 

“’Couldn’t be done,” said Boscawen. ‘“ Very dangerous coast, this, to sail along 
in the dark. Can’t see the reefs, y’know.” 

“To-morrow, then? Early? You don’t know how early I can get up when 
I try.” 

“Look here,” said Boscawen, “you'd better have the truth of the matter, 
Mrs. Tingley. Your husband didn’t say anything about your coming, and we 
didn’t expect you. We've only a bachelor ménage, and a lady couldn’t rough it 
as we do anyway. We men must go on first and get things a little more ready to 
receive you.” 

The china-blue eyes clouded, and the forehead puckered under the curls. 

“But I couldn’t let Willie go without me. He’s delicate, you know: it’s his 
chest ; and really I am quite prepared to rough it. One room will do, if you can’t 
let us have two.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to drag your husband off,” said Boscawen cheerfully. “ Of 
course he’ll stay on here at Point Sebastian with you, and show you the country, 
and take you out boating, and all that. But Frere and I must just go on first 
and get things a little ship-shape.” 

And he chattered on, working the conversation by degrees back to England, 
and finally got Mrs. Tingley on the subject of current dress fashions as viewed from 
the standpoint of the penny women’s papers—a subject on which she was entirely 
conversant. But in his parting talk with her husband he was not so civil. 
Moreover he spoke from between clenched teeth, which is a way some men have 
when they feel strongly about a matter. 

“You damned fool!” he said: “ what earthly good did you think would be done 
by lying to her like this? Look here: Frere and I are going now, and we'll run 
you up some sort of a shuck, and try and knock together a bit of furniture. In 
about a week’s time I’ll see if I can’t borrow an oyster schooner to run you round 
in. But in the meantime, what you’ve got to do is to say the very worst you know, 
and paint the place as a pig-stye dumped in a disused brick-field. Then, perhaps, 
when she does come, she may be prepared for about one-half of what she sees. 
Now, you quite savuy?” 


Ill. 


BRITISH energy and colonial experience may go far to make life endurable under 
almost any conditions of climate and surroundings ; but neither of these factors will 
in fifteen weeks produce orange crops and markets where neither have existed 
before. ‘The two Eton men would have liked to oblige Mrs. Tingley in this matter, 
but they were quite unable to do so, and she found it annoying. Moreover, because 
prickly heat and the mosquitoes both backed one another up in irritating her during 
all hours of the twenty-four, she was at times distinctly peevish. Her husband’s 
condition, too, was not exactly calculated to make her glad-hearted. He was not 
picking up his strength; ten minutes of manual labour left him scarlet and gasping ; 
and the principal thing he was fit for, was to sit under the domestic magnolia, and 
snuff up the scent of the wax-like flowers, and drive off the flies with a freshly- 
plucked palmetto leaf. A more obvious case of consumption never advertised itself. 

If Mr. Tingley had been content to bask on towards death with his mouth 
shut, both Frere and Boscawen would have cheerfully worked themselves to the 
bone so that he and his wife might have every comfort which the small possibilities 
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and the place made available. But the man hated solitude like a pestilence; he 
always kept one or other of them at his side; and his talk jarred on their nerves 
like sandpaper. He was bad from their coign of view when he talked of shilling 
dances and other social triumphs in Kennington, or of his commercial struggles 
in the service of the Wesleyan Insurance Company. But on these topics he was 
merely the ‘“bounder” whose society was unpalatable. When, however, between 
whiles he insisted on dispensing practical information on the sore subject of orange 
growing, and of giving advice which he insisted on being carried out there and 
then, he frequently tested patience to something very near the breaking strain. 
The two public school men had been on that spot for four awful years. By heroic 
labour they had wrested their clearing from the grip of the primeval forest. ‘They 
were brimming with dear-bought experience ; and failure had grown none the sweeter 
to them from its unbroken continuity. 

And what made the matter still more exasperating, was the fact that Mr. Tingley 
always counselled plans which they had tried themselves and found wanting. ‘The 
Cockney had got his information from a handbook, which was extensively advertised 
as belonging to “This useful and well-known series.” It had been written by an 
imaginative gentleman in London, who had a knack of slinging together pleasant 
English, and a liking for fees. He had derived his facts from a couple of 
encyclopedia articles, a history of the West Indies, and his own cheerful inventive- 
ness; and he had written a charming book which a reviewer said “stood out 
pleasantly amid the arid pastures of such technical works.” 

Both Frere and Boscawen knew this disastrous volume right well. In fact, they 
had read it in pre-emigration days ; and it was the rosy, romantic picture there 
given of orange-growing, which had sent them so light-heartedly across the seas in 
the shooting coats and the yellow polo boots, aforesaid. ‘Their affection for the 
writer of the book had dwindled much since they came to Florida, though after a 
while they forgot him. But when Tingley commenced to give them this orange 
fiction, réchauffé, they felt that they were suffering a personal injury. 

“T wonder who the brutes are who write books,” said Frere one night, as he 
made a smudge in the shuck preparatory to turning in. 

“Sure I don’t know,” said Boscawen. ‘ Nobodies, I suppose. One never met 
them anywhere.” 

“T’d like to meet the reptile who wrote these lies about oranges.” 

*So’d I. I’d quarrel with him, and beat him. I'd beat him to a jelly.” 

“1’d murder him clean out. He isn’t fit to live. Look at the mischief he’s 
done. He’s responsible for us coming out here. It’s his rot that sent Tingley out.” 

“Also Mrs. Tingley,” said Boscawen. “I say, old man, what’s to happen to 
that poor little devil of a woman? We ought to do something for her.” 

“’Seems to me we have done all we can. We’ve built her a two-roomed 
shuck, and she’s got a table and three chairs. We one or other go down to 
the creek every day with the cast net and get her some mullet. We bought her 
four tins of salmon off that schooner the other day. Hang it, there’s bloated 
luxury! Canned salmon—no less.” 

“Don’t rot. She isn’t fit to pig along in the way we have to here. Nor’s the 
Tingley bounder.” 

“Well,” said Frere drily, “I don’t fancy our incapacity will continue to annoy 
him much longer.” 

“He won’t believe it himself: he thinks he’s going to pull round again; but 
I’d bet on his not being alive this day week. Then what’s to become of her? 
She can’t stay on here.” 
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“Then marry her,” said Frere. 

“Marry her yourself. She’s no more in my line than she is in yours. But | 
do pity her; yes, I feel more pity for her than I ever did for anybody before ; and 
I’ve just got to help her somehow, and that’s the end of it. But the deuce of it 
is I don’t see the way. She’ll be left without a nickel in the world. They’ve sunk 
every rap they could raise in this fraud here. And if she goes away from here to 
some of the big cities north, without any supplies—well, she’s good-looking - 

“And she’s just the sort to go wrong, if it comes to a choice between that and 
going hungry.” 

Boscawen swore violently. “Well, we mustn’t allow it,” he said. “It’s partly 
the fault of that scoundrel who wrote the book, and the rest of it’s our fault. 
Anyway we’re the only people who can help; and if you won’t chip in, I’m going 
to do it myself, even if I have to marry her.” 

“Oh you fool! of course you can count on me.” 

“All right, old man: thanks! Sorry I got shirty. But we must just set to 
work to think out exactly what is to be done, because I don’t fancy there’s much 
time left——” 

A cry came to them through the hot night from the other shuck at the far 
side of the clearing. Frere dropped his feet to the ground, and went out into the 
open. 

“Yes,” he shouted back. “ Anything I can do?” 

“ Willie’s dead,” came the cry. “Dead! Oh, what will become of me? Mr. 


Boscawen, do come !” 


Now, at first it seemed that the funeral of the ex-clerk would be followed shortly 
by that of his wife. She was utterly run down with the heat, and the bad food, 
and the trials of nursing; and when she developed a bad attack of malaria (which 
is locally known as “chills and fever”) she showed but small signs of pulling 
through. Frere, at the risk of his life, sailed the leaking cat-boat through half a 
gale to Point Sebastian and brought back quinine and beef extract ; and Boscawen, 
palmetto leaf in hand, transformed himself into a human punkah by the thirty 
hours at a stretch. The pair of them fought for her life with desperate energy ; 
but even when she was rid of the fever, Mrs. Tingley’s convalescence was slow ; 
and so before the time of her going away from Eton Plantation in the township 
of Beaconsfield, and in fact leaving Ponce de Leon county for good, they had 
opportunity for many private confabulations, and were able, on finally taking leave 
of her at Point Sebastian, to lay before her plans which were clearly cut and dried. 

“Tt is entirely a business matter,” said Boscawen, at the end of his explanation ; 
“and your share, so far as we can calculate, will come to $400 for the first year.” 

The blue eyes opened very wide. “ That’s £20 a quarter,” said Mrs. Tingley. 
“Tt isn’t much.” 

“T assure you we don’t get more ourselves,” said Frere. ‘The partnership 
accounts will be submitted to you regularly, so you will be able to see what goes 
on. Of course, when the orange trees mature, the income will. improve.” 

“If only poor Willie had been there to advise you from the first!” said Mrs. 
Tingley regretfully. 

“Ah!” sighed the male partners—“ if only!” 


Now, it sounds a‘simple thing to stake out an allowance of £80 per annum, and 
to some people the figure might even appear mean; but when you live on the 
produce of your own spade and cast-net, and when you have never up till that time 
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“Boscawen transformed himself into a human punkah.” 


earned one solitary dollar in hard cash, then the sum expands to very ample 
dimensions. The two men had turned the problem over and over for many weary 
nights and many baking days, without the glimmer of a solution. ‘“ £x nzhilo,” they 
gloomily repeated to one another, “ #ihi/ fit.” Oranges they had none; and, though 
they had ideas of starting a truck farm, they were too far off any spot where a 
daily vegetable supply was needed to give this much chance of prosperity. At last 
they cast their eyes on the timber. There was abundance of it on the estate, and if 
cut down, split, and carried to the proper points, it represented so many dollars per 
cord. So into this employment they threw themselves with feverish energy. 

It is not pleasant to do desperately heavy axe-work in a sweltering climate, on 
a diet of nauseating sweet potatoes and insipid mullet; and sailing a rotten cat-boat 
in the Mexican Gulf, which just doesn’t sink when loaded with a cord of wood, 
goes too near drowning to be palatable as a daily exercise ; but when either of the 
two felt inclined to throw up his hand, he reminded himself that Mrs. Tingley was 
likely to go to the deuce if the supplies stopped, and so went on with fresh energy. 
Indeed, at the end of the first half-year they had done so well that they not only 
sent to England two quarterly allowances of 8100 apiece, but they had even saved 
enough to replace the cat-boat by a three-ton sloop. 

At the end of a year the sloop had grown to a schooner which had got too 
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old for the sponge fishery ; and on the conclusion of the second year they were the 
proud proprietors of an almost new twenty-ton craft, with a paid hand to cook and 
tend the head sheets. ‘They had not abandoned the fuel trade; but they no longer 
cut wood themselves ; finding it better to buy it ready cut from settlers, at cash 
down per cord, and sell it afterwards in the various markets. Moreover they kept 
a shop on board, and sold tinned salmon, cake tobacco, and pyjamas, to the 
denizens of the coast and the islands, at a roaring profit. It was at the conclusion 
of this year that a letter was sent from Brixton which fell into their hands at Point 
Sebastian. It was from Mrs. Tingley, and it said with some pretty confusion that 
she was Tingley no longer. 

Frere heaved a great sigh of relief, and brought down his horny fist with a bang 
on to the table. 

“Married at last,” he said. ‘* Well, thank the Lord for that! We’ve done with 
her now for good. I wonder if any woman was ever so sweated for.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Boscawen ; “ but are we done with her? It says here in the letter, 
she thanks us for the regularity of the payments, but asks when they are going to 
increase. She says isn’t it about time the oranges began to yield ?” 

Frere laughed grimly. “I wish she could go and look at our old clearing now. 
When I went there last year you could barely see the shucks for the bush that 
had grown up; and if you went to-day, I don’t suppose you’d know it had ever 
been cleared at all.” 

“She doesn’t know that.” 

“Well, tell her, then.” 

Boscawen’s cheeks flushed under the tan. “Oh, I couldn't,” he said: “I 
wouldn’t let her think she was under any obligation to us.” 

Frere whistled. ‘‘ Do you care what she thinks now? I’msure I don’t. It’s been 
bad enough having to support a woman you never liked; but when she takes unto 
herself a husband you’ve never seen, I’m damned if I see the force of subscribing 
towards his maintenance. He’s got her, whoever he may be, and I’m just going to let 
my responsibility end, and be glad of the chance. Ugh! what a lot they were! D’you 
remember how that fellow used to call me ’Arry? Besides, I’m thirty-five, and I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t make a living for myself. We've got a chance now, with 
this schooner, and the trade connection we’ve scraped together, and it’s improving 
every day. The coast is being settled up. I shouldn’t wonder but what some day 
we might even get a small steamboat, and run her regularly, and get the whole of 
the coasting trade into our own hands.” 

“It’s nice to think about,” said the other wistfully; “but whatever you do, 
old man, I don’t think I could stop making those remittances. You see, if they 
stopped, she might come over, and the little game we’ve been playing would leak 
out. And then it would be horrid. She’d be just the sort to go home and be 
grateful, and swagger about it.” 

“And supposing she did?” 

“Well, don’t you see the beastly thing might get to the ears of people we 
knew, and then a man would feel such an awful fool. Fancy any of our lot 
knowing we’d been trucking with any of the’ Tingley sort! No, I think I shall keep 
up the payments. But of course you do as you like.” 

“You are a queer fish,” said Frere. ‘“ But I can’t tell you offhand what I shall 
do: I must think the matter out. Come into the bar, and I'll throw you with 
poker dice for a packet of cigarettes.”’ 


C. J. Cutciirre Hyne, 








Jean Paul Marat. 


MARAT: THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE diligent study of the history of the French Revolution, which is one of 
the features of the modern historical school in France, has brought about 
an entire subversion of old beliefs To contemporaries the great Revolution 

seemed something monstrous; being unable to understand its causes and its natural 
progress, they exaggerated its incidents and over-accentuated its dramatic side. The 


first historians who endeavoured to give a connected narrative of the Revolution 
wrote under the influence of their fathers’ memories, and with a sense of wonderment 
which enabled them to swallow every legend, however improbable it might appear, 
and caused them to neglect to weigh the evidence before their eyes. It is only 
within recent years—practically since 1871—that Frenchmen have been examining 
the facts of the Revolution with sobriety, and have investigated the careers of the 
men who played a part in it with cool judgment. Since 1871, under the Third 
Republic, a veritable cu/te for the Revolution has sprung up. ‘The Napoleonic ideal 
was shattered by the Second Empire, and most Frenchmen have begun to look back 
on the era of the Revolution with more favour. At the same time, what may be 
called the Conservative party in France has learned to regard the first Revolution 
as the origin of all political evils, as the starting-point of national irreligion, and 
as the source of the dreams which have led France to decay and disaster. But 
while the study of the history of the Revolution has increased in fervour, a new 
element has also been at work. A great historical school has arisen in France, 
which rejects the old misleading a friort system of writing history, and insists on 
the careful appreciation of documents as the necessary basis for arriving at the 
truth. Appeals are therefore made to the weight of evidence; archives, national, 
municipal and family, are ransacked; and fresh documents are constantly being 
published. The result of this labour is that the true sequence of the events which 
occurred between 1789 and 1799 is being gradually ascertained. ‘The two rival 
groups of professors and students belonging to the two great parties keep a jealous 
watch on each other, and the statements of the one side are checked and controlled 
by the criticism of the other. Until recently each side had its monthly organ in 
the two historical monthly magazines entitled Za Révolution Francaise and La Revue 
de la Révolution. Unfortunately, at the commencement of 1890 the Revue de la 
Revolution came to an end, owing, it is asserted, to the loss of the pecuniary support 
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which had been given to the enterprise by the late Comte de Chambord. The 
group of historical students who dislike the results of the Revolution and desire to 
emphasise its mistakes has now formed itself into the “ Société d’Histoire Contem- 
poraine,” for the publication of documents supporting its views. On the other 
side, the founders of Za Révolution Francaise, who ardently believe in the benefits 
conferred by the Revolution, and admire its leaders, have formed themselves into 
the “Société de l’Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise,” which not only maintains 
the monthly magazine, but also publishes volumes of documents. ‘The existence of 
these rival societies is a symptom of the interest taken in France in the scientific 
study of the history of the Revolution. It would be invidious to mention the names 
of the various workers on both sides. Every phase of the Revolution is being 
critically examined by ardent students, carefully trained for the work of historical 
investigation. Provincial history, social history, the literature, art, theatre, and 
science of the Revolution, as well as the purely political history in all its branches, 
is being exhaustively treated, and in every department there is an encouraging zeal 
shown for absolute accuracy, which is supplemented by ardent enthusiasm. 

The subject of Revolutionary biography—that is, of the lives of the conspicuous 
men of the Revolution—has attracted special attention. ‘There is not a single great 
Revolutionary leader who has not found a painstaking biographer. All these 
biographers are naturally possessed by the enthusiasm for their heroes which has 
spurred them to write their books, and they are generally apologists. But the 
modern historical school sets its face against unsupported and verbose eulogies, and 
consequently the biographers are impelled to give the text of the documents on 
which they rely for their statements. It is possible, therefore, to control a modern 
biographer’s tendency towards over-admiration from the contents of his own book, 
and to arrive at a fairly correct view of the character and career of the subject of 
the memoir. The infinite pains taken by these biographers has done an immense 
service to the history of the Revolutionary epoch. ‘They have invariably shown that 
the famous Revolutionary characters, male and female, were neither demigods of 
virtue nor demons of vice, but were simply human men and women, acted on by 
human impulses, serving human ambitions, and swayed by human affections. The 
theory that the Revolution was something monstrous has been abandoned. Its 
course has been shown to have been perfectly natural, and it follows that the theory 
that its principal actors were above or below humanity must be abandoned also. 
It is not until we give up the belief that Marie Antoinette and Madame Elisabeth 
were angels in human shape, or that Robespierre, Danton and Marat were human 
fiends, that we can expect to understand the history of the Revolution. 

No single French Revolutionary character has been so badly treated as Marat. 
The popular conception in England is that he was a maniac, thirsting for blood, 
and without a redeeming feature, who was deservedly murdered in a bath by Charlotte 
Corday. He is represented as a common, ill-educated horse-doctor, without a grain 
of statesmanship, and his murderess is regarded as a heroine, whose deed fits her for 
the highest niche in the temple of fame. Anything more false than this received 
opinion cannot be imagined. Marat was a highly educated man, distinguished alike 
in literature and in science, who showed himself during the Revolution to be the 
most clear-sighted politician and one of the wisest statesmen of the period, and 
his assassination struck a fatal blow at the party which had expected to profit by 
it. He had faults, as all men have, and grave ones: his suspicious nature, while 
it sharpened his insight into the meaning of ‘events and into the real characters of 
men, made him the opponent of all attempts at reconciliation; he called aloud for 
the shedding of blood in the belief, possibly mistaken, that such a blood-letting would 
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purify the body-politic: and his morality, viewed from Christian standpoints, was 
by no means above suspicion. But the legend of Marat dies hard. The average 
man is so convinced that Marat was a monster, that he conceives any attempt to 
show him as he really was to be due to a desire to whitewash a villain. His 
murder, which at the time it occurred cast a halo of martyrdom around him, is 
now accounted a title of honour for his murderess, and immortalises her in the 
popular imagination to such an extent that the murdered man is vilified and made 
out to be worse than he was in order to increase the glory of his assassin. 
Englishmen still derive their ideas about the French Revolution from Cariyle’s 
great prose epic. His vivid imagination has fixed his narrative in their minds, and 
no exposition of his errors can shake the popular belief that Carlyle was a historian. 
As a matter of fact, there never was an author of genius whose mind was so 
hopelessly unhistorical as Carlyle’s. He used his imagination more than his 
judgment in describing the past. Though he made a great parade of his industry 
in examining authorities, he had no idea that it was the duty of a historian not 
only to read the authorities which he had in his own house, but to seek for 
documents and to investigate them wherever they existed. The story of his refusal 
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to make use of the unrivalled collection of Revolutionary literature at the British 
Museum, because he was not allowed to have a private room, illustrates this side 
of his character. A real historian, animated by a sincere desire to study every 
source of information which he could reach, would not have minded working in 
a cellar or a garret, amid a crowd of noisy talkers or surrounded by tiresome 
interrupters, if it were thus alone that he could obtain the use of the desired 
authorities. Further, Carlyle was cursed with a want of the sense of historical 
proportion, which made him slur some parts of his work and over-emphasise others. 
He never acquired the peculiar fair which enables real historians to estimate 
rapidly the value of their material, and gives them exceptional power in discovering 
forgeries. No trained historian could ever have been taken in, to give but one 
instance, as Carlyle was by the Squire Papers. In his portraits of historical 
characters Carlyle is particularly unjust. He seizes a phrase in some pamphlet or 
memoir, and then proceeds to use it again and again without investigating the 
circumstances under which it was originally used or by whom it was invented. 
Thus he gibbets Robespierre as “sea-green,” because the adjective verddtre is used 
in describing his appearance on one occasion by a sworn foe ; although it is utterly 
inconsistent with the bulk of testimony as to Robespierre’s elegance of person and 
attire. In short, Carlyle deliberately tumbles into the worst pitfall open before a 
historian—that of using his imagination, and describing a man as he thinks he 
ought to have been instead of describing him, after weighing all the evidence, as 
he really was. 

with which he was acquainted in order to give colour to his fancy portraits. 

No one of the great Revolutionary characters has suffered so much at the 
hands of Carlyle as Marat. The victim of Charlotte Corday makes his first 
appearance in Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” in Book II., chapter vi., in these 
words :— 

“Prince d’Artois has, withal, the strangest horseleech: a moonstruck, much-enduring 
individual of Neuchatel in Switzerland, named Jean Paul Marat.” 


A little further on, in describing the opening of the States-General on May 4th, 
1789, in Book IV., chapter iv, Carlyle devotes a short paragraph to Marat, which 
shows his ignorance of the man’s character, and the prejudices he had conceived 
with regard to him :— 


“Surely also, in some place not of honour, stands or sprawls up querulous, that 
he too, though short, may see—one squalidest, bleared mortal, redolent of soot and 
horse-drugs—-Jean Paul Marat of Neuchatel! O Marat, Renovator of Human Science, 
Lecturer on Optics; O thou remarkablest Horseleech, once in D’Artois’s stables—as thy 
bleared soul looks forth through thy bleared, dull-acrid, wo-stricken face, what sees 
it in all this? Any faintest light of hope, like dayspring after Nova-Zembla night? Or 
is it but blue sulphur-light, and spectres : woe, suspicion, revenge without end ?” 


Carlyle is never wearied of laying weight on his belief in Marat’s deformities and 
supposed loathsome appearance. In Book V., chapter vi., he is described as “a 
large-headed, dwarfish individual of smoke-bleared aspect,” and is apostrophised as 
“O thou remarkable Dog-leech.” Speaking of Marat’s murder, Carlyle expresses 
his surprise that such a monster could have been human, and remarks :— 


“For Marat, too, had a brother, and natural affections; and was wrapt once in 
swaddling-clothes, and slept safe in a cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of men! 
A sister of his, they say, lives still to this day in Paris.” 

Yes, indeed: Albertine Marat, who outlived her brother until 1841, loved him 
dearly, and devoted herself to the task of defending his memory. Again and again 
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Marat. (From a Print in the British Museum.) 


during the Restoration, when the name of Marat was constantly assailed by false 
accusations, she, though ground down by poverty and living in a garret, protested 
against the libels circulated about her brother in the public press. A man who 
was devotedly loved by two women, his sister and his “wife in the face of Heaven,” 
who was the idol of the Parisian populace, and who was worshipped after his death 
with almost divine honours, could not have been the legendary monster whom 
Carlyle describes. 

It is intended here to give as sober an account as possible of the actual life of 
Marat, and incidentally to expose the sources of some of the calumnies which have 
beset his memory. The details of his life so far as we know them from existing 
and authentic documents will be narrated ; his career during the Revolution will be 
summarised ; and the reader will be left to form his own opinion, as to whether 
the Marat of tradition and of Carlyle, or the Marat here depicted, is the more 
natural and probable personality. 
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Jean Paul Marat was born at Boudry, a little town about six miles from 
Neuchatel, on May 24th, 1743. The place has not greatly altered during the last 
century and a half, but now boasts a railway station on the line from Neuchatel 
to Lausanne. The house in which the “ Ami du Peuple” first saw the light was 
still in existence some years ago, between the Préfecture and the Lion d’Or, a little 
inn of antiquated appearance. His father, Jean Marat, who always spelled his 
name Mara, had not long been settled in Switzerland. The family is said to 
have been of Spanish origin, but Jean Marat, or Giovanni Mara, was born at 
Cagliari, in the island of Sardinia, in 1703, and had left his native country on 
changing his religion. He must have been a remarkable man, for in those days 
changes of religion for conscience’ sake were rare, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how Protestant missionaries or Protestant books could find their way to 
the Mediterranean. Yet the fact remains that Giovanni Mara adopted the Calvinist 
form of Christianity, and on that account was forced to leave his native land and 
abandon his prospects there. ‘The exile made his way to Geneva, the city of Calvin; 
on December 21st, 1740, he married a Swiss lady, named Louise Cabrol; and he 
received the rights of citizenship at Geneva on March roth, 1741. Madame Marat 
was the daughter of a French Protestant erruguier of Castres, in Languedoc, who 
had also been driven from his native country on account of his religion and had 
settled at Geneva. Giovanni Mara established himself at Boudry, and for his 
services to the authorities of the little town in a confidential mission was made a 
free burgess of the commune. The principality of Neuchatel at that time belonged 
to Prussia, but its inhabitants were liberally and justly governed by William Keith, 
Lord Marischal, a Scotch peer who had taken service in Prussia after the failure 
of the first Stuart rising in Scotland. This nobleman invited the Italian exile to 
settle at Neuchatel, where he maintained himself for some years as a tutor and 
schoolmaster, and where his three younger children were born. ‘The family consisted 
of four sons and two daughters. The eldest son was Jean Paul Marat. His next 
brother, Henri, was born in 1745; he showed the same wandering disposition as 
his elder brother, and made his way to Russia. He was taken into favour by the 
Empress Catherine, and was appointed Professor of French Literature at the School 
for Russian Nobles at St. Petersburg, where he had among his pupils the future 
Chancellor, Prince Gortschakoff. Instead of his patronymic Mara, he assumed the 
name of De Boudry, from the place of his birth, and became known as the 
Chevalier de Boudry. The third son, David, probably died young; but the 
youngest, Jean Pierre, became a skilful and successful watchmaker at Geneva, whose 
descendants at the present day are the sole representatives of the family of Marat. 
The elder daughter, Marie, married and settled at Geneva; the younger, Albertine, 
has already been mentioned. Such a family history must have had its effect on 
the minds of the children. The example of the father who abandoned his country 
for conscience’ sake, and of the mother who married an alien and a convert, must 
have impressed their children with a sense of courage and devotion, and inspired 
them in their struggle with the world. ‘Two at least of the sons wandered forth 
to make their fortune, and both attained a creditable position before the career of 
Jean Paul Marat covered the name of the family with undeserved infamy. 

Under his father’s superintendence Jean Paul Marat received an _ excellent 
education. He is reported by family tradition to have been ah intensely sensitive 
and excitable child, and so quick at his books that he soon became an excellent 
classical scholar. Modern languages, from his mixed parentage, came easy to h'm 
and he wrote with facility French, Italian, Spanish, English, and Dutch, and seems 
to have had also some knowledge of German. But his chief taste appeared to be 
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for natural science, and in 1760 he asked to be attached to the expedition under 
Chappe d’Auteroche, which was sent to Tobolsk to observe the transit of Venus. 
The death of his mother at about this period caused him to leave Switzerland, and 
he then studied medicine at the Universities of Toulouse and Bordeaux, where in 
addition to learning his profession he devoted himself also to the study of optics 
and electricity. From Bordeaux he went to Paris, where he does not seem to 
have practised long. But he showed himself alive to all advances in medical 
science, and in one of his early pamphlets he describes a remarkable cure of a 
disease of the eyes, which had been given up as hopeless both by physicians and 
quacks, by means of electricity. He afterwards resided for some time in Amsterdam, 
and then came to England. He set up in practice in London in Church Street, 
Soho, then a fashionable district; and must soon have obtained a fair position, for 
in one of his medical tracts, the “ Essay on Gleets,” which was published in 1775, 
he speaks of his “ten years’ practice.” This would bring the commencement of 
his medical career in London to 1765; so that, as we know he left Bordeaux in 
1762, he must have spent about three years in Paris and Amsterdam. ‘To all 
appearance Marat moved in good society in London, though his name does not 
occur, as far as I know, in any English memoirs of the time. Brissot, however, 
mentions that Marat “spoke to him of his relations with Angelica Kaufmann, 
whose talents for music he praised as much as her talent for painting, and about 
whom he narrated several interesting anecdotes” (‘“‘ Mémoires de Brissot,” vol. i., 
p. 337, ed. 1830). It is quite natural that Marat should have been acquainted 
with the beautiful lady, who was one of the original members of the Royal Academy, 
for she, like him, was a native of Switzerland seeking her fortune in London. 
Marat did not constantly reside in London. He paid visits to Dublin, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, and during one of his stays in the capital of Scotland he received the 
degree of M.D. from the University of St. Andrews, on June 30th, 1775. This 
degree was conferred on the recommendation of two medical men known to the 
Senate of the University—Hugh James and William Buchan, doctors of medicine 
in Edinburgh. Marat passed no examination for the degree, which was of the 
nature of a compliment, and probably did not even go to St. Andrews to receive it. 
According to Mr. J. B. Bailey, “it was customary at that time to forward the 
diploma on receipt of the graduation fee.” It is possible that Marat received other 
honorary degrees in medicine, possibly at Dublin and at Edinburgh, but no record 
exists of them. Mr. Bailey points out that the older universities did not confer 
the honorary degree of M.D., and considers that Marat’s description in 1777 as 
“docteur en médecine de plusieurs facultés d’Angleterre” is an amplification of the 
St. Andrews degree. Anyhow there can be no doubt that he had at this time the 
reputation of an accomplished physician, for in 1777 he was summoned to Paris 
to take up a situation at court. But in this regard we have more than mere 
surmise to go upon, for Marat, towards the close of his residence in London, 
published two medical tracts which have recently been reprinted. The existence 
of these tracts was long denied in France by the calumniators of Marat, who 
desired to consider him as a humble veterinary surgeon, or in Carlyle’s words as 
a “vile horseleech” and a “dogleech.” The present writer had the good fortune 
to discover one of these tracts, ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Nature, Cause, and Cure of 
a Singular Disease of the Eyes,” in the library of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, and described it in a letter to the Academy of September 23rd, 
1882. But he was unable to come across the other tract by Marat, which is 
mentioned in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica as “ An Essay on Gleets.” Mr. J. B. 
Bailey, the librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons, has been more fortunate, 
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and has discovered a copy in 
the possession of Dr. J. F. 
Payne. Mr. Bailey has reprinted 
both tracts, and M. Georges 
Pilotelle has translated the one 
first discovered into French and 
published it in a quarto pamphlet 
in 1891. The importance of 
these tracts is mainly biographi- 
cal: they show that Marat was 
no mere quack, but a scientific 
physician, and the fact of their 
publication proves that he held 
a recognised position among the 
London doctors of his time. 

During his long residence in 
London Marat did not confine 
himself to his professional work. 
He had from his boyhood evinced 
a taste for philosophical study, 
and soon after he settled in 
London he began to take an 
interest in the course of English 
politics. These two preoccupa- Danton. (Froma Print in the British Museum ) 
tions showed themselves in the 
publication of two elaborate works on a much larger scale than his medical tracts. 
The first of these, which was published in London in two volumes in 1772 and 
1773, is entitled “A Philosophical Essay on Man: being an Attempt to Investigate 
the Principles and Laws of the Reciprocal Influence of the Soul and Body.” This is 
one of the most ambitious works ever undertaken by a young man of twenty-nine, 
for that was Marat’s age at the time of the publication of the first volume. The 
depth of his erudition and the extent of his knowledge of classical and modern 
literature is quite surprising. He makes numerous and apposite quotations from 
the classical Greek and Latin authors, and while writing in good English, evinces a 
wide knowledge of French, German, Italian and Spanish standard writers. This is 
the most that can be said for the book. Marat’s mind was evidently crammed 
with knowledge and full of originality, but his reasoning power was not equal to his 
knowledge. He discussed the old, old problem of the relation between body and 
mind, and treated it from the physiological point of view. He starts an extraordinary 
theory about the existence of some peculiar fluid in the veins which acted on the 
mind and was controlled by the body. To support this thesis he makes use of 
the works of the ancient classical physicians, and at the same time tries to obtain 
evidence from the scientific authors of his own time. His theory seems curiously 
crude, and is absolutely hypothetical, and the most curious chapters in the book 
contain an ingenious solution of the cause of dreams derived from it. The book 
was an ambitious one, for it was confessedly meant as a counterblast to the popular 
work of Helvétius, “De l’Esprit,” which was published in 1758. It was a bold 
thing to criticise the work of so popular a philosopher as Helvétius, the wealthy 
farmer-general and the idol of the literary salons of Paris. Yet this was what Marat 
did. He asserted that it was ridiculous for any one to attempt to solve the mysteries 
of psychology without having some knowledge of anatomy and physiology, and he 
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severely attacks Helvétius for despising the results of modern scientific inquiry. 
The controversy created some stir at the time. Marat published a translation of 
his book into French at Amsterdam in 1775, and another edition was called for 
in the following year. The great arbiter of European literature, Voltaire, took up 
the cudgels on behalf of Helvétius, and did the young Swiss author the honour of 
criticising his work. 

Not less noteworthy in its way was Marat’s other work published at this time 
in England. He was an ardent Radical, and took the keenest interest in the politics 
of his time. The period was a stormy one. George III., through his minister Lord 
North, was attempting to govern as well as rule, and Lord North was’ trying to 
master the House of Commons by skilful jobbery. The English nation was excited 
by the controversy which is associated with the name of Wilkes, and the American 
colonies were on the point of being forced into rebellion. The popular party, owing 
to the existence of pocket-boroughs and the absurd anomalies of the electoral laws, 
was vigorously agitating and making itself felt in the press. It was under these 
circumstances that Marat published in 1774 a volume entitled “The Chains of 
Slavery.” He tells us himself that his book attracted the attention of the Ministry, 
and that he was in danger of arrest on account of it. He also informs us that it 
was bought up and suppressed, and that it secured him the election to the honorary 
membership of the popular societies at Newcastle and other northern cities. Probably 
Marat exaggerated the effect of his production, which does not seem, from the 
contemporary newspapers and pamphlets, to have made much stir. It can hardly 
have attained much popular circulation, for the only edition known, of which there 
is a copy in the British Museum, is in quarto form, printed on thick paper with 
wide margins, and was a very expensive book. It is partly historical and _ partly 
political, and its theme is an entreaty to the English electors to take more care in 
the choice of their representatives in Parliament. It is written in a very declamatory 
style, and insists on the responsibility of representatives to their constituents, which 
is one of the keynotes of his political ideas. During his residence in London, 
then, Marat was a man of some mark as a physician, an author, and a politician ; 
but it must have been because of his high reputation as a medical man that 
he was appointed, on June 24th, 1777, to be Physician to the Body-guard of the 
Comte d’Artois, the younger brother of Louis XVI., then King of France. 

Among other facts with regard to Marat’s life in London he is known to have 
been a Freemason, for in the catalogue of the collection of autographs belonging 
to M. Benjamin Fillon is found a description of a diploma granted to him. It is 
described as “A diploma on parchment as member of the Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons of London, delivered to Marat on July 15th, 1774, the day of his 
reception.” On the back is a “ certificate of the affiliation of Marat to the Lodge 
La Bien-Aimée of Amsterdam, dated October 12th, 1774.” My friend Mr. W. E. 
Chapman was kind enough to endeavour to discover if any trace existed in the 
records of Grand Lodge upon this subject. The point is one of some interest, and 
I print in full the reply of Mr. H. Sadler to Mr. Chapman’s request. 

“ Tue Granp Lopce Lisrary, FReemMAsons’ HALL, Lonnon, W.C., 


** October 13th, 1893. 
“DEAR BROTHER CHAPMAN, 


“TI have spent several hours this evening in searching the register of the 
London Lodges for Marat, but can find no trace of him. 

“Prior to 1774 very few of the lodges registered their members, although certificates 
were issued many years before that period. It is possible, therefore, that he may have 
been ‘made’ in one of the French lodges under the Grand Lodge of England, of which 
there were three meeting in London ; and, as he was on the point of leaving the 
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country, a certificate may have been granted to him without his name appearing in 
the register. The certificate would show what lodge he was made in. At this time 
(1774) there were several lodges in France under the English Constitution, but we 
have no list of their members. 
“Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) “'H. SADLER. 
“P.S.—The Lodge La Bien-Aimée was constituted in 1753, probably by the Grand 


Lodge ‘of England; but in 1776 it was under ‘The Grand Lodge of the Seven United 
Provinces.’ ” 


It has been necessary to dwell at some length on the actual facts of Marat’s 
life in England in order to disprove once more the falsity of an assertion, which 
constantly crops up in the English press, that he held but a mean position in 
England—some say as a French teacher at Warrington Academy, others as a book- 
seller at Bristol, while all agree that he was condemned toa long term of imprison- 
ment for a theft from the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. It is quite obvious that 
these pursuits and misdoings are not consistent with what we know of Marat’s life 
in England. The present writer carefully investigated the theft which is attributed 
to him at Oxford, and established the fact that the thief could not possibly be 
identical with Jean Paul Marat, in the Academy for December 23rd, 1882. The 
theft took place in February 1776, and the author of it, whose name is given as 
John Peter Lemaitre, a/ias Maire, a/ias Mara, was condemned to five years’ hard 
labour in the hulks on the Thames in March 1777. It is certain, therefore, that 
the well-known Dr. Marat, the author of two important works and of two medical 
tracts, could not be identical with the “teacher of drawing for tambour, and the 
designer of tambour waistcoats,” which was the profession of the thief who was 
condemned at Oxford. It is absurd to suppose that the identity of two such 
irreconcilable personalities would not have been proved at the Oxford Assizes if it 
had existed. But further, Lemaitre was sent to the hulks for five years in March 
1777, and it is hardly to be believed that in the following June the brother of 
the King of France would have given a recently condemned thief and escaped 
(or pardoned) convict an important place in his household. The identifications of 
Marat with a French teacher at Warrington and a bankrupt bookseller at Bristol 
are equally capable of disproof. The first assertion rests on a note in a “ History 
of Warrington Academy,” published in 1816, stating that a former French teacher 
named Mara was recognised in the Convention at Paris in the person of the 
then famous Jean Paul Marat by a former pupil. If the French teacher Mara 
were identical with Marat he must have been at Warrington before 1772, in which 
year the first volume of the “ Philosophical Essay on Man” was published in London. 
In this case, more than twenty years must have elapsed before he was seen in the 
‘Convention ; and the young teacher of thirty could surely not be recognised in the 
man of fifty, whose appearance by all accounts was seamed and disfigured by years 
of suffering. But these supposed identifications need no further disproof. Marat 
had a profession, and an honourable one, by which he had earned his living for 
many years, and in which he must have gained considerable reputation, or he would 
not have been summoned to the French Court ; and there was no necessity for him 
to have been a teacher at Warrington or a bookseller at Bristol. It is only necessary 
to refer to these legends because calumny dies hard and they are constantly being 
revived in the English press. As recently as July 1st, 1893, a correspondent 
contributed a letter about the Oxford theft, and a list of the artciles stolen, to 
the Academy, with the remarks that,— 


“The description of Mara as given by Hutchinson—the singularity of his person, his 
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having been recognsed by Rigby as 
the French tutor of the Warrington 
Academy, his associating with a surgeon, 
he (Marat) having practised surgery 
while in England, his impudence, etc.— 
all tally with what we know of ‘ L’Ami 
du Peuple.’” 


When Marat took up his appoint- 

ment at Paris as Physician to the 

Body-guard of the Comte d’Artois, 

he received a salary of two thousand 

livres a year, with allowances including 

an official residence, ‘“ Aux Ecuries.” 

From the title of his official residence 

it was assumed, after the Revolution 

was over, when the ancient Court 

customs were forgotten, that Marat 

must have been a veterinary surgeon. 

Carlyle improves on this, calls him a 

“horseleech”” and a “ dogleech,” and 

speaks about his functions in the 

stables of the Prince. Carlyle knew 

better, for the main authority of his 

history is Buchez and Roux’ Histoire 

Parlementaire, which gives a correct 

account of Marat’s antecedents, and 

says that he was a qualified medical 

man. Indeed, Carlyle uses the very 

page on which this statement is made, 

Robespierre, for he speaks of Marat as a lecturer 

(From a Print in the British Museum ) 5 : ; : 

on optics, for which his authority 

must have been this particular page of the book of reference which he used above 

all others. _ It is rather curious that Carlyle did not see the incongruity of a 

“horseleech” lecturing on optics. As a matter of fact, “Aux Ecuries” exactly 

corresponds with the English official residences in Stable-yard, St. James’ Palace. 

The Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s Household is not a groom because his 

office is in Stable-Yard, St. James’ Palace ; and Marat was not necessarily a horse- 

doctor because his office was in the stables of the Comte d’Artois. As a matter 

of fact he does not seem to have made use of his official residence, for we know 

from letters and documents that he first lived in the Rue Coq-Héron, and afterwards 
in the Rue de Bourgogne, at Paris. 

Dr. Marat was not confined to the work of his Court office. He was allowed 
to practise medicine on his own account. In this he was exceedingly successful, 
and was fortunate enough to cure so many cases that had been abandoned by other 
doctors that he was surnamed the “physician of the incurables.” His enemy, 
Brissot, was inclined to consider that Marat exaggerated his professional earnings. 
He says, “ Marat spoke to me of his prodigious success in medicine, saying that at 
the beginning he received thirty-six francs for each visit, and could not possibly 
attend all the consultations to which he was summoned.” But there can be no 
doubt that he made sufficient money by his profession to enable him to retire from 
Court with a competence in 1783, and to devote himself to the study of physical 
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science. He was especially successful in cases of consumption, and letters are extant 
from Marquis de Gouy, and M. du Clusel, Intendant of Tours, and others, calling 
him in to attend desperate cases (“Marat Inconnu,” par le Dr. A. Cabanés, 
pp. 285-7: Paris, 1891). It was on the fortune he made during these few years that 
he was enabled to live in comfort, according to the testimony even of Brissot, 
if not in wealth and luxury, until the commencement of the Revolution, for his 
scientific works cost him more than they brought him. He moved in the most 
fashionable Parisian society of the time, and it was during his medical career in 
Paris that he had the first love affair with which we are acquainted. Carlyle, who 
seems astonished that Marat could possibly have had a brother, would be yet more 
surprised to learn that he was the subject of more than one woman’s devotion. He 
had in his early days been greatly impressed by the doctrines of Rousseau, and had 
even written a novel in imitation of the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” which was first printed in 
1847. His impressionable nature may have brought him love adventures in England, 
but the first on record was with the Marquise de l’Aubespine. This lady, according 
to M. Ponce, the author and engraver (quoted in the ‘ Mémoires de Brissot,” vol. i., 
p. 348, ed. 1830), had been at death’s door, and had been given up by her 
physicians when Marat was sent for. He saved her life; and she left her husband, 
who had grossly maltreated her, to take up her residence with him. The Marquise 
is described by Brissot and others as a most amiable and charming woman, and 
her death shortly before the commencement of the Revolution was a terrible blow 
to the doctor. Marat’s position, then, when he resigned his Court appointment in 
1783, Was an enviable one: he had acquired a competent fortune and considerable 
reputation, and was happy in his domestic life. 

Marat had always been attracted by physical science. He gave evidence of his 
taste in this direction in his early books and tracts, and as soon as he settled in 
Paris he devoted himself to physical research. His attention was especially drawn 
to the phenomena of heat, light, and electricity, and to his favourite science of 
optics. His first work was a pamphlet published in 1779, entitled ‘ Découverte de 
M. Marat, Docteur en Médecine, et Médecin des Gardes-du-corps de Mgr. le 
Comte d’Artois, sur le Feu, ’Electricité et la Lumitre.’ This was followed up in 
1780 by “ Recherches Physiques sur le Feu,” and by “ Découvertes de M. Marat, 
etc., sur la Lumitre”; in 1782 by “Recherches Physiques sur l’Electricité” ; and 
in 1784 by “Notions Elémentaires d’Optique” and “ Mémoire sur l’Electricité 
Médicale,” which latter work was “ crowned” by the Academy of Rouen. These 
scientific works of Marat created considerable sensation at the time. They were 
intended to refute the theories of Newton and Franklin, and the audacity of the 
author was more remarked than his scientific skill. In these books he showed 
himself a precursor of the Revolution, for the great distinction of the Revolutionary 
spirit was that it refused to recognise received hypotheses and rejected the weight 
of authority as by itself an insufficient argument. ‘This audacity disgusted the staid 
and reverend members of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, who refused to recognise 
the real industry of Marat or to admit him as a member of their body. Yet they 
were sufficiently original to attract the notice of Voltaire, and were translated into 
German. Goethe himself was interested in Marat’s experiments, and referred to 
his rejection by the French Academy of Sciences as an instance of the futility of 
such institutions. Marat’s sensitive soul was much exasperated by the Academy’s 
treatment of him, and he became a bitter enemy of the Academic system. It is 
possible that there was something in his accusation that the Academicians were 
influenced by personal prejudices, for his translation of Newton’s “ Optics,” which 
he published under his initials with a dedication to the King by M. Beauzée, a 
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member of the Académie Frangaise and Secretary to the Comte d’Artois, in 1787, 
was promptly “approved” by the Academy of Sciences. It is difficult for any one 
not acquainted with the history of the progress of physical science to appraise the 
value of Marat’s scientific works. They may be absolutely worthless, the experiments 
may be wrongly described, the conclusions drawn may be absurd; but at any rate, 
in the view of those best qualified to judge at the time, they bore the marks of 
audacious originality, and deserved a better fate than the consistent depreciation of 
the Academy of Sciences. It remains to be added that in 1788 Marat summed 
up his scientific work in a handsome volume entitled “ Mémoires Académiques, ou 
Nouvelles Découvertes sur la Lumiere, relatives aux Points les plus Importants de 
’Optique,” illustrated by ten plates, of which four were coloured. 

Marat was not so wrapt up in his scientific work as to forget his interest in 
political and social subjects. Like all the chief leaders of the Revolution, almost 
without exception, he competed for some of the prizes which were liberally offered 
during this period by the principal Academies of Europe. In 1780 he had competed 
for a prize founded by the Société Economique of Berne on the subject of the 
reform of criminal law. His essay was not successful, but was nevertheless published 
in that year at Neuchatel, and afterwards reprinted at Paris in 1790 and 1795. 
The title of this work best shows its scope: “ Plan de Législation Criminelle. 
Ouvrage dans lequel on traite des délits et des peines, de la force des preuves et 
des présomptions, et de la maniére d’acquérir ces preuves et ces présomptions 
durant l’instruction de la procédure, de maniére 4 ne blesser ni la justice ni la 
liberté, et & concilier la douceur avec la certitude des chatiments, et l’humanité 
avec la sfireté de la société civile.” It is, as its title shows, practically founded on 
Beccaria’s famous treatise published fourteen years previously. Marat probably 
competed for other prizes, for a manuscript “ Eloge de Montesquieu,” dated 
March roth, 1785, has been discovered addressed to the Academy of Bordeaux, 
which had set this subject for a prize. It was evidently unsuccessful, and Marat 
did not think enough of it to publish it at the time. 

It has been necessary to examine Marat’s early life and career at some length 
in order to show the grotesque absurdity of the ordinary opinion held of him in 
England. Who would believe that the squalid, poverty-stricken ‘“ horseleech” of 
Carlyle was really a well-known man of letters and science, who had held a good 
appointment at court, and moved in good society, who was gently born and well 
educated, who had travelled much and had acquired a competent fortune? It is 
now time to examine Marat’s career during the Revolution. The facts will be stated 
as briefly as practicable, for they are mostly familiar. Whereas his early life has 
hitherto been so much disregarded that legends have sprung up from sheer 
ignorance of the facts, during his later life the details are well known, and need 
but to be deprived of the exaggerated conclusions built upon them, and to be stated 
as succinctly as possible. 


H. Morse STEPHENS. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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SCHLANGENBAD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


PON the invitation of a friend who advised me to take a holiday and leave 
work for a while, I came here in anticipation of pleasure and rest, and 
am happy to say found both in this truly pretty and reposeful spot. 

There are four ways of reaching it—v/d@ Calais, Ostend, the Hook and Antwerp. I 
chose the latter, although not the shortest. I left Liverpool Street Station at 8 p.m., 
and arrived at Cologne about 6 p.m. the next evening. I took up my quarters at 
the Hotel du Nord, and after a quiet little dinner went for a stroll, and had a fine 
view of the grand old cathedral, splendid in the moonlight, with its broad masses 
of light and shade, showing up all the rich ornamentation of the architecture. 

The next morning I continued the journey by the eight o’clock train along the 
right bank of the Rhine (or, rather, what I should call the left bank going up the 
river) ; and a beautiful journey it was, with its ever recurring peeps of sunlit, vine-clad 
slopes and endless varieties of hill and vale. 

Here and there, either on the roads, or passing across the river in the quaint old 
ferry-boats, I caught sight of groups of peasants in picturesque costumes, homeward 
bound from the vineyards, balancing upon their heads bundles of vine-cuttings. It 
was the time of the year to thin out the leaves, that the all-ripening sun should get 
well at the fruit ; and these cuttings were being taken by them for feed for their cows 
and pigs. ‘Truly the German peasants are a hard-working, industrious people. 

The river is full of interest, steamboats of all kinds passing up or down. You 
see some crowded with tourists ; then a mass of colour strikes your eye, which, on 
approaching, you find to be a powerful steam tug ploughing its way up-stream and 
hauling in its wake four or five enormous barges deeply laden, each one decked 
out with flags of all colours, 
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Schlangenbad Village. 


Presently we pass some of those great timber rafts from the Black Forest 
floating down-stream on the way to the seaport towns, each one with a crew of 
about twelve men—five or six at each oar, fore and aft—guiding this great mass, 
from two to three hundred yards long, round the windings of the river. And how 
picturesque is the intense blue of the wood smoke curling from the chimneys of 
the huts which are built upon these rafts, in which the crew take their shift of 
sleep and cook and have their meals ! 

Then again we notice the curious old fishing-boats dotted along the edges 
of the river, with fishing-nets which look very much like long-legged spiders ; these 
boats have also a little hut built on each one. 

Then the truly charming views of the Rhine scenery en rou/e, full of ever 
varying interest, afford delightful peeps of the old towns, as well as passing glimpses 
of other towns, villages or castles on the opposite side of the river, which give rise 
to a strong feeling that one would like to jump out and have a closer look at this 
or that splendid old ruin perched upon almost inaccessible rocky heights, in such 
positions that the outlook commanded every avenue or pass by which an enemy 
could by any possibility surprise a garrison ; and that enemy in those good old days 
might have been your dear next-door neighbour, only a mile or two away, just 
round that beautiful bend of the river which now looks so peaceful in the sunlight. 

And so as you pass onwards on your journey you find every curve of the river 
presenting fresh and fresh glimpses of beautiful scenery, with ever varying changes. But 
I think that the part of the Rhine that makes the greatest impression-—and it may be 
because I am fond of rugged scenery—begins just as the river makes that grand sweep 
which opens up the picturesque old town of Boppard, full of historic memories, with 
its mouldering old walls, towers and gateways. On the last still stands the stone 
pulpit from which the early reformers preached to the populace out in the open. 

Passing along, you next sight Hirzenach, comfortably ensconced among wooded 
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hills; then, after a fairly straight run of four or five miles, curving slightly to the 
left, the view opens up the curious little ruin of “ Maus”; and, hardly having had 
time to realise it, you are lost in admiration of a truly splendid view of the grand 
old ruin of “ Rheinfels,’ about which so many stirring stories are told. Tucked 
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The Nassauer Hof. 


under it is St. Goar, with truly picturesque surroundings, as I found later on when 
I spent three weeks there. 

Opposite is St. Goarshausen, with its striking old Katz Castle, perched upon a 
pinnacle of rock overhanging the town. ‘Then we rush into a tunnel cut through 
the “ Lurlei Rock,” of which so many quaint old legends are told, and from which 
so many echoes are to be heard. Out again we pass into the sunshine, skirting the 
river under overhanging rocky heights, with the ‘Seven Maidens” in midstream, 
upon which we are told the sirens used to sit when there was a full moon to 
beguile by alluring notes unwary youths into watery graves. 

Shortly we get a view of that quaintly picturesque old town Oberwesel, with 
its many towers, old gates and walls backed up by grand wooded hills. Then on 
to Caub, close by which in midstream is the curious old many-turreted and 
pinnacled ruin of “ Pfalz,” which forcibly convinced me that the old Baron who first 
took up his quarters in that old box intended to make himself quite safe against 
all comers. ‘Then to Bacharach, on the other side of the river, one of the best 
preserved old towns on the Rhine—full of picturesque old buildings, a delight to 
any artist. Then on and on through many beautiful bits: a peep at Bingen, 
which is so slight that you feel you want to see more; but that is not to be, as 
you are into Riidesheim before you have time to think how delightful it looks. 
Here out jump hundreds of Germans to pay a pilgrims’ visit to their national 
monument on the heights above. Then at last the welcome sound of Eltville, 
which is my station, is heard; for, although I have been enjoying the splendid 
scenery as I passed through it, it is still a great relief to get out of the railway 
carriage, hunt up luggage, find everything all right, and pack it on toa carriage, which 
by some lucky chance I have been able to charter without knowing one word of the 
language. Then away towards Schlangenbad; and I must say, after the rush and 
noise of the train, this rickety old conveyance was in comparison truly delightful. 
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The first few miles of the journey was of little interest, except from a farmer’s 
point of view, but on proceeding the landscape improved, and one caught sight of 
interesting peeps amongst the hills of rich valleys clothed with green pasture—at 
least, I took it for pasture-land, and expected at every opening to catch a view of 
cattle brightening up the picture here or there with a touch of rich colour. But 
no! no cattle, I believe, ever browse upon them. The grass is cut in sufficient 
quantities day by day as required, and carted up to the animals, which are kept 
in sheds, or rather places on the level of the ground underneath the dwellings of 
the owners, nearly all the farmhouses having steps leading up to the entrance of 
the first living floor; and I may have something more to say upon this subject in a 
future article on village life in Germany. 

At last one begins to see signs of Schlangenbad. Higher cultivation now and again 
on the right gives notice that it is not far off. ‘Then a glimpse of the village itself a 
little below confirms it. Soon the whole of this fashionable resting-place is before you, 
and you feel that you are entering into repose after a long and tiring journey. 

Schlangenbad, or the ‘Serpent-bath,” so named from the small and harmless 
snakes found in its woods and waters, is a village picturesquely situated in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine. It lies in that department of the state which was 
formerly denominated “‘The Duchy of Nassau.” It is distant about five miles 
from this noble river, and is also within easy reach of it by a light railway recently 
constucted, which runs frequent trains between Schlangenbad and Eltville. It is 
also within pleasant and very beautiful drives of Lange, Schwalbach, Wiesbaden, and 
other places of interest. 

To this spot of earth nature has granted a fons sacer, consisting of natural warm 
springs, nine in number, of a temperature varying from 82° to g1° Fahr., which issue 
from quartz rocks. They are poor in mineral substances, but rich in nitrogen and 
oxygen, and operate probably more by their physical than their chemical qualities. 
At present the waters are chiefly used for bathing. There are three bath-houses. 
These, with the springs and some other edifices, are owned by and are under 
the control of the Royal Domain. These bath-houses contain, beside the bath- 
cabinets on the ground floor, numerous agreeable and comfortable apartments on 
the upper floors, and there is a good choice of comfortable lodgings in the hotels 
and private villas, which vary in price according to the season. All private houses 
provide breakfast and supper, or these meals may be procured from or at the 
hotels, especially from the ‘“ Nassauer Hof,” where there is an early fable a@’héte at 
I p.m., at which during the season more than a hundred guests daily sit down to 
dinner. No provisions of any sort can be obtained in the bath-houses by the occupiers 
of the apartments therein ; all must be obtained at or from the adjacent hotels. 

The season commences on May ist, and closes in October. ‘The time which 
is most suitable for the patient depends upon the nature of the complaint. The 
majority who make use of these waters are those suffering from nervous complaints— 
chiefly Germans, some Americans, and but very few English; but I understand that 
the waters have been found efficacious in cases of gout, paralysis and epilepsy. 

In passing I may notice that there is another cure associated with that of the 
baths—viz., “the goat whey cure,” established and carried on under royal admini- 
stration since 1842. It is pronounced by physicians to be a remedy for enfeebled 
persons. It is taken early in the morning, accompanied by gentle exercise. 

Schlangenbad is situated in the lap of a ravine reaching almost to the Taunus 
Hills. It is in a deep hollow, well protected from the winds, and surrounded by 
beautiful woods, green meadows, and murmuring mill streams. It really deserves 
the appellation of “ Waldkur,” or “wood cure.” The woods are but a stone’s 
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throw from the houses, 
with direct entrances, so 
that invalids have no 
difficulty in reaching them, 
and in extreme cases of 
weakness can be brought 
to them in a wheel-chair. 

These woods contain 
here and there magnifi- 
cent trees, especially oak 
and beech; a_ curious 
specimen of the former 
i give an illustration of 
herewith, ‘Under the 
Musensitz.” ‘The roots of 
this tree, when young, 
seem to have penetrated 
small crevices of the 
almost solid rock, and as 
they grew in_ strength 
have actually burst the 
rock asunder in various 
places. Through the 
woods are well-made paths 
leading to great heights, 
from which splendid views 
are obtained over the ad- 
jacent country as far as 
Mainz and Bingen, also 
beautiful bird’s-eye views 
of the windings of the 
Rhine. One avenue in 
particular is worthy of notice, ‘‘’The Nassauer Allee,” composed of a plantation of 
hornbeam trees, reaching one-third of a mile in length and tapering into a graceful 
arch about twenty feet in height, quite impervious to the rays of sun, and where at 
all times invalids may take their “ constitutional” without fatigue. 

“ven for miles round Schlangenbad there are diversified and shady walks 
courting meditation and repose, presenting a striking contrast to some of the 
dazzling woodless heights and seashores in parts of our own country. ‘The woods 
are dense and extensive, and without a guide would be difficult to thread. But, 
thanks to “The Taunus Club,” this is overcome; the routes to the adjoining 
villages and other places of interest have been made easy of finding by the colours 
painted on the trees or rocks corresponding to the colour by which each village 
or object of interest has been designated in the Club’s register. 

In traversing these leafy slopes I was much struck by the solemn. stillness 
pervading them during the hot midday hours, when the birds lie concealed in their 
depths. What a contrast to the early morn and eventide, when the whole air 
vibrates with the music of the feathered songsters, each one answering or trying to 
outdo its neighbour in sweetness of melody ! 

On one occasion, when sketching in these woods, the thermometer at 100° in 
the sun, still deliciously cool under the shelter of the trees, and a soft breeze just 
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moving the leaves, the 
sunlight glinting through 
the foliage touching up 
nature’s gems of colour 
with such dashes of bril- 
liancy as surpass imitation, 
on a sudden the stillness 
was broken by the harsh 
alarm note of the jay from 
a thicket within a few 
yards only, one having no 
idea that he was such a 
close neighbour. He, ever 
on the watch, was the first 
to hear what was inaudible 
by the human ear. Ina 
moment the wood around 
was full of life, and a 
sound of alarm was echoed 
by all the birds, each one 
intent upon watching the 
sky through the openings 
of the foliage, caring not 
for my proximity, but for 
the preservation of their 
own lives, fluttering from 
twig to twig. ‘Then, by 
intently listening, I heard 
through this babel of 
sound, far away at first, 
the wild scream of the 
kite on the look-out for 
its dinner; and as the cry came nearer and nearer I just caught a glimpse of 
him through an opening of the foliage, and saw how grand he looked hovering 
above the tree-tops, ready with one sweep of his great wings to dash upon 
his prey. 

It was on one of these occasions that I had for the first time in my life the 
good fortune to see in its wild state the grandest of all birds of prey, the Golden 
Eagle. It was an interesting sight to see this truly splendid bird in its natural 
state, not thirty yards distant, with its great spread of wing and beautiful plumage 
glinting in the sunlight, grandly winging its way in circles higher and higher into 
the blue vault above, now and again uttering its wild cry, which was answered by 
its mate from an adjacent wooded height. On another occasion I saw the pair, 
some mile or so distant, together winging their way towards the Taunus Hills, where 
no doubt they had their nest. Then again the rustling of the fallen forest leaves 
denotes the proximity of a deer, and you sometimes catch a glimpse of one as he 
dashes away through the covert. 

But not only the waters, the climate also of Schlangenbad is very recreative ; the 
balmy air, peculiar to the entire southern declivity of the Taunus Hills, possesses a 
purity and freshness which ameliorate the intense heat of summer. Like the early 
morning air, it has something refreshing and invigorating, at once perceptible ; and 
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for this reason daily in summer time numerous visitors from sultry Wiesbaden and 
the Rhine valley are induced to patronise this spot. The average temperature during 
the months of July, August and September varies from 60° to 61° Fahr.; the 
daily differences vary but little. 

Added to the beautiful forests and beneficial climate with which this fair spot 
is favoured, I may mention also another characteristic which enhances it—viz., the 
peaceful quiet and order and the refinement of life to be found here. No nigger 
melodists nor screeching orators are allowed, as is the case at our seaside resorts. 
Good music is performed morning and afternoon by a local band appointed by the 
domain. German plays are given once a week by actors from Wiesbaden, and on 
Saturdays there is an assembly where dancing commences about 8.30 p.m. and 
terminates at the reasonable hour of 10.30 p.m. 

I came out here partly on “pleasure bent,” partly to recreate after some hard 
work; and becoming so much refreshed in body and mind, I can_ personally 
recommend a trial of this rest cure. Although it was not my intention to come 
here with a view of securing the picturesque, I found many good subjects for the 
brush, some of which I give as illustrations to this article, showing better the 
beauties and peculiarities of this place. 

Schlangenbad has an interesting history, which can only be attended to very 
briefly in this article. 

Dating from the seventeenth century, according to a tradition, the spring was 
discovered by a cowherd two hundred years ago, who, in search of one of his 
truant animals, found it luxuriously enjoying a bath in the warm spring. 

The lord of the territory, the Landgrave Maurice of Hesse Cassel, intended to 
have founded a bathing establishment, but the Thirty Years’ War defeated this project. 
Nine years subsequently an enterprising physician from Worms, Dr. Benjamin 
Gloxin, acquired from the commune of the village of Barstadt, so far as it was in 
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Oberes Kurhaus. 


their power to give it, the privilege of bringing the waters of the spring to 
Schlangenbad for the same purpose. But on a quarrel ensuing between him and 
the Landgrave, who claimed the source as belonging to his crown, this contract 
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ceased. The Landgrave Ernest of Hesse Rheinfels then, in the year 1653, went 


to some expense in developing the baths, but with little success, His enterprise 
proving abortive, he sold the buildings to the Landgrave Karl of Hesse Cassel. 
By his orders the Oberes Kurhaus or Badhaus was constructed in the year 1694, 
an illustration of which I give, showing the style of building at that period. 

It contains ten or eleven baths, and one large bath in particular, a sketch of 
which I give, called the “ Bath Electoral.” This bath is constructed of marble, 
contains a marble seat running round three sides of it, and formerly had a 
marble table standing in the centre, the top of which was above the level of the 
water. From this bathroom there is a staircase communicating with the chambers 
above, as it was the custom in those days to enter this bath immediately on rising, 
breakfast there, and remain in it some hours, passing the time away in the society 
of friends, playing chess, cards and other games. 

Opposite to this bath-house is a very commodious edifice built by Frangois, 
the Elector of Mayence, whose territory was separated from that of Hesse Cassel by 
an intermediate stream. It was then called Mainzer Hof, now Nassauer Hof. 
This Elector was also desirous of forming a bathing establishment, but not being 
able to find any warm springs in his territory he abandoned the idea and did all 
in his power to promote the projects of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, his neighbour. 
This building contains numerous apartments, rented from one to ten marks per 
day, but no baths. 

The baths were in a flourishing condition to the commencement of our century, 
when the great wars and French invasion checked their progress. But the day of 
freedom for all Germany was the renewal of the prosperity of Schlangenbad. 

The lower bath-house (Unteres), built in 1762, having fallen into decay during 
the wars, was reconstructed in 1819 with twenty-one bath-cabinets and excellent 
apartments above. The middle bath-house (Mittleres), containing thirty-four bath- 








cabinets with apartments 
above, was finished in 
1868. 

The Gesellschaft, for- 
merly called the ‘ Neu- 
bau,” used at one time 
as barracks, is now turned 
into a reading-room, also 
assembly and music-rooms 
with apartments on the 
upper floors. 

In conclusion, I would 
mention one other build- 
ing of some interest and 
pretension — the church, 
formerly the gambling- 
house (what a change for 
the better!). For some 
years it was customary for 
both the Lutherans and 
the Roman Catholics to 
hold their services in it 
conjointly at different 
hours. Lately the Roman 
Catholic community with- 
drew to a room specially 
fitted for their service, and 
left the building to the 
use of the Lutheran com- 
munity. The proportion 
of Catholics and Luther- 
ans is, I understand, about 
equal. It is customary to 


SCHLANGENBAD. 


Kurfurstenbad. 


hold the English Church service in this building at an hour not otherwise engaged. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has for some years supplied a 
chaplain. None has been appointed this year,—I presume in consequence of the 
paucity of English-speaking folk, whom you may almost count upon your fingers. 
The annual number of visitors is about two thousand. Many of these are old 
habitués, which speaks well of the advantages which they consider they derive 
from the cure. There are two eminent physicians who are appointed under the 
Royal Domain—Dr. F. Baumann and Dr. Wolff, who have been in practice here 


for some years. 


W. BiscoMBE GARDNER. 











[ is a matter of common remark amongst people who 
possess only a casual acquaintance with the inner life 
of our Navy that all the romance and adventure has 
gone out of it since the old sailing frigates and line- 
of-battle ships were superseded by ships of iron and 
steel, whose motive power is steam instead of the breath 
of heaven. Such opinions may be partly due to the 
fact that, although bards innumerable have sung the 
praises of sailing-ships, hardly one has yet come forward 
to paint the steamship with colours of poetry. It is 
true that, taken in its outward aspect, the sight of a 

vessel pressing forward under a cloud of bellying canvas is pleasanter to the eye 
than a mass of metal utterly devoid of any pretension to beauty or trimness, except 
the little that is given by the rake of her funnels and the curve of the water 
round her bows. 

There is one class of steam-vessel at least, however, which is calculated to fire 
the imagination of the veriest dullard if only he will take the trouble to step upon 
her deck. ‘That vessel is a first-class torpedo boat. In outward appearance she is 
as ugly a thing as ever man placed upon the water. Black from stem to stern, 
with not a vestige of colour or bright work along the whole length of her upper 
deck, and covered with black dust and salt grime, she presents a picture as fully 
devoid of beauty as a coal bag. But go on board of her when she is under way, 
and feel her rushing through the water, throbbing and straining with all the frantic 
forces acting within her, and you will find that there is more there to quicken the 
pulse and exhilarate the mind than will ever be found in the peaceful contemplation 
of bending spars or listening to the sough of the wind as it rushes out of the foot 
of the mainsail. Look along her crowded deck, and see what is there: right 
forward, that little round tower is the spot where her captain will stand when he 
brings her through a hail of steel and lead to her quarry. Look, tov, at that pair 
of long black tubes in which lay hidden the Whitehead torpedoes ready for a 
message to be flashed to them from the conning tower to speed on their course 
of overwhelming destruction. That mirror of glass which lies just under the lee 
of the glowing funnel is the projector whence, springing from the whirring dynamos 
below, a dazzling ray of electric light will shoot forth to turn night into day. For 
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all its dirt and ugliness, the hampered-up deck of a torpedo boat is a far more 
interesting place than the tidy snow-white deck of a frigate. 

A first-class torpedo boat is the smallest type of vessel in Her Majesty’s navy 
that is granted the honour of flying a pennant at the mast-head, which signifies 
being placed properly “in commission.” Even the most modern type of boat is 
only of about ninety tons displacement, with a length of 140 feet and 15 feet 
beam. So insignificant in size are these little vessels that they are not even 
considered worthy of a name: a mere number is all they have given them to 
hand down to posterity. But, though puny in size, a torpedo boat is a giant in 
strength and speed. The best British boats are fitted with triple expansion engines 
which are capable of developing no less than 2000 horse-power, equal to that of 
a powerful ocean liner, and a speed of twenty-four knots. Can it be wondered 
at that when one of these wonderful little craft is running at full speed, it almost 
appears as if she must be rent asunder with the awful energies acting within her? 
The boat seems like some frantic living thing. As she plunges and thrashes through 
the heading seas, not deigning to ride them, but cleaving and dashing them back 
like a frenzied swimmer, her decks are covered with spume and swirling water. 
Her glowing funnels are the only dry part of her upper works, and even they 
show traces of their buffeting with the angry seas by the layer of white salt grime 
which encrusts them from head to foot. Unless the crew are in the act of preparing 
for a torpedo attack, there is little sign of their presence on deck when the boat 
is travelling under such circumstances as these: three or four figures at most 
will be seen there. Right forward, and partly sheltered under the lee of the little 
conning tower, stand the officer of the watch and the helmsman ; while perchance 
an able seaman will be seen moving cautiously along her deck securing and 
lashing anything which shows a tendency to dance overboard. There is nothing 
to tell the outsider who is the officer and who are his men,—all are dressed alike 
in sombre oilskins from head to foot. The crew of a torpedo boat are like their 
vessel—not for show, but for stern utility. 

Most of the readers of this paper will have witnessed at one time or another 
the engines of a steamship under way—a mass of ponderous machinery, moving to 
and fro in stately rhythm, the embodiment of cool, resistless strength. Let not 
any One imagine, however, that such a sight will meet his eyes if he is bold enough 
to dip into the engine-room of a torpedo boat when she is working at her topmost 
speed. As he drops down the little iron ladder leading from the hatchway, which 
has been opened for one brief moment to receive him, he will find himself face 
to face with the very latest and most perfect product of the science of marine 
engineering—a seemingly confused tangle of frail and delicate machinery working at 
a breathless speed of hundreds of revolutions per minute, and so crowded and 
confined that even the trembling deck plate which he stands on hardly gives him 
room to turn in. If steam is the slave of man, then indeed the engine-room of a 
torpedo boat is where it finds its most exacting master! There is no curb here—no 
hand on the throttle valve, unless it be to screw it harder open. Well it is that 
the engines are made of such tough and well tried metal. Yet, for all their 
frenzied speed, they are carefully watched and tended; the oily lather which flies 
from the crank heads at every stroke of the pistons and the almost entire absence 
of steam from the engine-room show the care which is taken of them and _ their 
perfect condition. 

In the after-bulkhead which divides the engine-room from the stokehold are 
two tightly clamped port scuttles. Look through them, and you will behold a 
miniature inferno. Locked inside there are the stokers, working under a pressure 
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of air driven in by the whirring steam fans overhead. As the furnace doors are 
flung open, a dazzling, blazing light shoots forth from their mouths and illumines 
the murky chamber. The half-naked men, standing ankle deep in coal-black water 
which has found its way down through the ventilators above, hardly cease for a 
moment from the work of feeding the furnaces and keeping up the enormous 
supply of steam required for the engines. A noisy, busy place is the stokehold of 
a torpedo boat under forced draught. The roar of the steam and water in the 
boilers, the hum of the fans, the clanging and scraping of furnace rakes and 
shove!s, and the awful and ceaseless motion and vibration of the boat herself, go 
to make up a noise that might waken the dead. Yet for all that, the work in 
that stokehold goes on with perfect and regular order, as if the conditions which 
reigned there were the smoothest and pleasantest to be found anywhere afloat. It 
is well that such is the case; for let the men slacken in their care of the furnace 
fires for one brief minute, and a tell-tale flame will stream out from the funnels 
and proclaim the boat’s presence to the enemy in a manner which will be utterly 
fatal to all on board of her. 

The crew of a torpedo boat generally numbers about thirteen souls in all, the 
“skipper” being almost invariably a young lieutenant, with two officers—a sub- 
lieutenant and gunner—to assist him. When all hands are down below—a blessed 
state of things which only exists in harbour or on rare occasions—there is none 
too much elbow-room. ‘The officers sleep in their “ duffle” suits on the cushioned 
lockers in the tiny after-cabin ; while the men, who are similarly attired, rest their 
weary limbs on plain cork mattresses stretched on the bare lower deck. ‘There are 
no warm cots or snug hammocks to lie in, for the very good reason that there is 
no room for such luxuries. And, indeed, no one wants them. ‘The healthful sleep 
which comes to men who have toiled and watched, perhaps for twenty-four hours 
at a stretch, and drunk deeply of pure salt-laden air, wants no courting with soft 
mattresses and downy pillows. 

Those who go down to the sea in torpedo boats are Nature’s children in. the 
best and truest sense of the term. ‘Their life, from the moment they join the boat 
till the time they leave it, is one of stirring excitement and adventure. When they 
are not searching for, or fighting, the enemy, they are taking part in a more or less 
hazardous struggle with the elements. ‘Their nerves must be cool, their eyes sharp, 
and their bodies like steel. And they must have brave hearts, too. Who of us, 
whether landsmen or seamen, can read the account of that torpedo-boat attack in 
the late war in the far East, without feeling that the men who took part in it were 
heroes whose names should live for ever in naval history? When, in the dead of 
night, a successful attack had been delivered, and some of the enemy’s finest ships 
had been sent to their doom, it was thought that the victors had sunk with the 
vanquished. But when the cold grey morning light stole over the harbour, the 
boat which had led the attack and borne the brunt of the fighting was seen still 
afloat, but motionless. Her bolt had been shot, but her brave crew had finished 
their last voyage. In the stokehold lay the scalded bodies of the stokers, who had 
died at their stations as nobly as those who had stood at the torpedo tubes on 
deck ; and in the little conning tower forward was found the body of the gallant 
captain, with his hand on the helm, and frozen to death at his post. Who shall 
say that all the romance of sea fights has disappeared for ever? So long as 
torpedo boats figure in the navy lists of the world, and so long as there are 
officers and men to man them, there will be no dry reading in the history of 
modern naval battles, 
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THE SHAMAN’S GRAVE: AN ALASKAN LEGEND. 


HE ordinary tourists who “do” Alaska, tarrying not in any 
place for longer than a day, will carry away with 
them, indeed, abiding ,memories of island-dotted waters, 
majestic mountains, serene and land-locked bays, crystal 
glaciers emerald-hued, so vast and towering that they 
seem to be the opaque walls of the Eternal City, and 
will recall in their far-distant homes, amid the sunshine 
and splendour of wealth and civilisation, these quaint 
people, who from time immemorial have lived and died 
along the Alaskan coast, bequeathing to their posterity 
the curious customs inherited from an ancestry whose 
origin is lost in the mists of the Northern Ocean. But 
these travellers over water-ways furrowed by the keels 

of many big ships never know how much they lose of that nameless mystery which 
broods perpetually among the secluded and little-visited places hidden away in 
the estuaries of the sea, unnoted from 
the “inland passage”—whose waters 
are unbroken except by the gliding of 
a canoe and the sweep of a native 
paddle. In silent and lonely places, 
save when sea-wandering birds fly in 
for shelter from wild western storms, 
or some great white-hooded eagle 
sweeps down from the near mountains 


on fish intent, one gets the true aroma 
of Alaskan days and comes to know 
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in some intangible way true stories of the native people. This holds good even of 
Sitka, that much-visited, much-talked-of relic of old Russian times : 


**With its ancient Castle, stained and brown, 
Like a yellow sea bird, looking down 
On the dingy roofs of the quaint old town.” 


After three years of residence there, sent on official duty, I came to think 
of it as a familiar friend. I did not believe there was a legend connected with it 
or its people which had not been confided to me, and some of them I have 
carefully treasured as one guards a secret or the key to the cupboard where the 
family skeleton is locked up. I fondly imagined that within a radius of many 
miles no nook was left unexplored by me which gave promise of a story—and I 
was quite sure that no legend of the elder time had escaped me. One summer 
day, when the ambient air and the silver sea were too seductive for denial, I 
employed an aged native with a battered canoe to paddle me wheresoever fancy 
dictated. Now, my knowledge of Thlinket is very limited ; and for good comradeship, 
and because of his proficiency in the native tongue, I asked my interpreter, Metinoff, 
to accompany us. He gladly assented. 

Just below the present native village, and near its north-west boundary, a bold 
but not very commanding promontory runs out into the sea. It is thickly wooded 
from base to summit, and all overgrown with clambering vines, clinging mosses, 
graceful ferns and devil’s clubs, and all those myriad growths that give the coast- 
line almost a tropical appearance. Something, I know not what—some intuition, 
maybe, in which I have abiding faith—made me greatly desire to go ashore at 
the foot of the promontory and explore its summit. I noticed that the native 
hesitated, and it was not until Metinoff had sharply reproved him that he beached 
his canoe. The native characteristics in some ways are similar to those of the 
Americans: when they hesitate about anything, be sure it is something worthy of 
your curiosity; when they are radiant and quick and willing, evidently there is 
little to learn and less to see; and so I knew that somewhere on that rocky outlet 
was a hidden mystery, or else some legend hallowed it in the heart of this native, 
whose name was Klanaut ; and we pushed our way through the tangled undergrowth. 
It was tiresome labour ; many trees had fallen, and year after: year the fading foliage 
from the living had covered with a gentle tenderness the prone forms of the dead. 
At last we reached the top; and there, embowered in shade, and so overgrown with 
woodland greenery as to make it difficult to distinguish from nature’s own handiwork, 
we found a native “ Kaht Tah ah Kah ye tea,” or, small house for the dead. It 
was built quite carefully of sturdy timbers, but here and there the vandal breath of 
the winds had blown away the roof and left the interior exposed to the elements. 
Beside the structure on the ground, and almost level with its surface, lay a large 
canoe, and inside of it a smaller one. Both were lichen and moss covered, and 
broken, and half filled with leaves and decayed vegetation, from which innumerable 
ferns and wild flowers drew rich nourishment. 

To me there is much of pathos in a stranded boat, even near tide water; but a 
canoe on a hill top, shattered and verdure-clad, and resting beside a grave, is very 
like a poem in the saddest of minor keys. A native “dead house” is usually a 
chief or a “Shaman’s”) place of sepulture, and when Metinoff said “Some big ¢yhee 
lies here, but I do not understand the little canoe,” I was not surprised. ‘Together 
we approached the enclosure, and lifting a plank from its low roof we looked in. 
There we saw two bundles securely wrapped in atch, the native name for 
matting, and tied with the split fibres of some sinewy root. 
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They lay side by side, one much smaller than the other. We knew what they 
both contained,—at the feet of each was a native box, and many household and 
hunting implements were laid beside them. We made an aperture through the roof 
large enough to admit of our entrance ; and, although it seemed a desecration, I did 
not object when Metinoff’s nimble fingers untied the smaller bundle and began to 
remove the matting and layers of bark which we knew enclosed all that was mortal 
of some human form. When the little skeleton was uncovered we saw at once it 
was that of a white girl. The long yellow hair was untouched by decay, and had 
been nicely braided. It still retained its lustre, and a glint of rare Alaskan sunshine 
coming in through the broken roof touched it gently, and it seemed to respond 
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with a golden smile, while outside the winds held their breath and slow wavelets 
caressed the stony beach with a sound as of kisses and whispers. 

Metinoff and I were too surprised for comment; and when we found inside 
the wrappings a small and well-worn English Testament bearing on its title-page 
the words “ Bainbridge & Co., Printers, London, 1788,” we were very still and 
quiet for a long time. Surmises and fancies were many, and we determined to 
know, if possible, how and whence came this little golden-haired wanderer who 
fell asleep beside the sea before the white man’s advent. 

Very reverently and tenderly we replaced the little Testament and all the 
wrappings about the fragile bones, and, repairing the roof as best we could, went 
back to our canoe. 

Klanaut was very still and reticent when we first came, with a set, determined 
look upon his stolid face; but when he saw that we were empty-handed, and had 
not despoiled the grave, as is the custom of curio collectors here as elsewhere, he 
was visibly pleased ; but in response to our eager inquiries he would make no reply 
until after we had left the promontory out of sight and had gone ashore on one 
of the numerous islets that make the Bay of Sitka on a summer day like a silver 
shield close set with emeralds. Here he built a little fire and deliberately sat 
down and looked seaward for a long time. Presently he said to me, “I will tell 
the story as it was told to me by my people long ago”; and what follows is the tale 
he told, and which, after making all sorts of inquiries for corroboration, I believe 
to be true. I shall tell it here not, perhaps, as picturesquely and _ pathetically 
as it came to me from my interpreter—for long since I found out how entirely 
impossible it is to tell a native story as the natives tell them—but I shall follow as 
closely as I can. 


Long ago, in the far, far time, before any big ships or white men had come to 
our coast, when the missionary men and women were all asleep, and there was not 
one Christian sizwash in Alaska, there lived at Sitka—not this Sitka, but old Sitka, 
down there seven miles—a shaman, a big medicine man, who was very great and 
powerful, and who was feared by every chief and tribe. He had done many strange 
and wonderful things, and because of those things, and also because he was 
very cruel and afraid of no man, his fame had gone out all along the sea-coast, 
and even up the rivers among the tribes of the interior, so that his words were 
law and no one dared disobey them. He was a very large, strong man, and could 
tell a witch by just looking at one. He killed all the witches he could find; and 
he found many, because there were numbers of men, women and children whom 
he did not like, and there was more room for him in this world.if he sent them to 
the other, and so he used to have a great time torturing witches until they died. 
He was a very ugly-looking shaman. When he was a youth he had fought and 
killed a large bear single-handed in the mountains; but the bear had knocked one 
of his eyes out and torn out part of his nose and one side of his face, so that 
when it healed up he looked like a worse devil than any he could tell about. 
Sometimes he would go to a fot-/atch—which, as you know, is a feast where the 
chief or head of a family who entertains gives away many presents—and if he were 
not satisfied with his gifts he would at once denounce some of the chief’s family, 
or the chief himself, as a witch, and would compel the assembled guests to lead 
them out to death or torture. 

These tortures were fearful things—so bad, sometimes, that the natives would 
go away and leave him alone with his victims, coming back after a long time to 
find him mutilating their dead bodies. 
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This evil spirit grew upon him year by year, and all’ the tribes dreaded his 
presence—for his coming surely meant death to some of their people. But they 
believed in him at the same time, or they would have killed him. One woman, 
whose husband and three children had been tortured to death ai different times, 
followed him to his house for that purpose. She waited until he slept, and then 
crept close to him, raising a “sealing club” to knock out his brains; but a big black 
raven flew in at the door and pulled him by the long hair, so that he awoke quickly 
and seized the woman and tied her, and fed her piecemeal to his dogs. That was the 
story he told, and it was believed, for the A7Zootchman never came back to deny it 

One time a great feast was held at Sitka, and Thlinkets came to it from long 
distances, and there were great numbers of them. ‘The Chilkats came in great state 
They were very fierce and warlike, and since unremembered time had made the 
Thlinkets, who lived in the interior, pay tribute before they would permit them to 

come down to the sea. They came with many big war canoes, 
and all their family chiefs came also. With the family of the 
Great Tyhee was a golden-haired white girl, ten years old 
perhaps. She was as pretty to look at as a salmon-berry 
blossom, and the Chilkats were very kind and attentive to 

her. They said she had come to them from the sea 

three winters before, and she had been with them 

G ever since. She had learnt to talk Thlinket, and 
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her little fingers were very deft at making baskets and in weaving the long hair 
of the mountain goat into blankets. She had an ictus, which she looked at 
closely, and told them stories which she said the ¢ctus told to her. ‘These stories 
were different from any they had ever heard before, and they believed them to 
be all lies and nonsense. I now understand that the scfws was a book the 
missionaries talk through when they teach us to be good. Well, the girl was given 
an honoured place at the feast, and the big Shaman of the Sitkans sat opposite 
to her, and looked at her fiercely out of his one eye. . But she was not afraid of 
him, nor of any one, and she sang some sad songs in a language that none of the 
Thlinkets understood. Now, after two or three days of feasting and fot-latching, 
the Chilkats made ready to go away, and it was the last night of the feast, 
when suddenly the Shaman denounced the little white girl as a witch, and 
demanded that she be tied up and given to him. ‘To this the Chilkats objected, 
but the Skaman had on his death-mask, and was so awful in his anger that they 
were frightened—brave men as they were; and they went away, leaving the little 
white girl crying bitterly and beseeching them to take her home. Immediately 
after they had gone she took her little book, which all my people then called an 
ictus, and began to look at it very carefully ; and she did that until they bound her 
hand and foot and delivered her over to the Shaman; and he carried her to the 
shore, and placed her, tied as she was, in his canoe, and paddled away. 

All this time the ¢enas Klootchman (little girl) had been very quiet, but her 
big blue eyes had a far-away, longing look in them, as if she saw a fairer land 
somewhere, or was watching for the coming of some one she loved. Very many of 
the Sitkans felt badly for her sake; but their intense fear of the Shaman, and 
their superstitious belief in his power over the unseen mysteries, prevented them 
making any objection or trying to interfere between the child and the awful fate 
that awaited her. After the canoe and its occupants had faded out of sight, one 
strong-minded but tender-hearted middle-aged woman lifted her arms with an 
imploring gesture toward the sky and then ran away and hid in her hut. Four 
nights and days passed, and just at evening time the Shaman came back alone. 
He was very stern and ugly, and if any one ventured to mention the child he 
scowled so fiercely that they were all glad to keep silence about her. But he acted 
very queerly. He took from his own dwelling all his beautiful dancing robes and 
his fine blankets, and he bought from an ancestor of mine a blanket made of 
snow-white ermine, and he collected all the dainty things he could find and carried 
them away to his boatjand placed them carefully in it; and it was noticed then that 
he was not so rude and cruel as was his usual way, for when little children were in 
his pathway he did not run against and knock them about, but put them gently to 
one side. Then he stood in the water near his loaded canoe and said, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
my people,” a thing he had never done before; and all our people were amazed, 
and watched him wonderingly so long as they could see. And at that time he had 
a long talk alone with the woman who had expressed her sorrow at the going 
away of the child, and the woman went away with him. He had greatly changed 
in every way ; his clothing was clean, and his manners were very tender for a Sitkan 
Shaman; and our people were greatly puzzled, and would have followed him, but 
this he would not permit, and for many moons the Shaman and the woman were 
absent. Then one warm sunshiny day, when the men, the women and the children 
were sitting lazily watching the sea, they saw coming from out of the shadows of a 
distant island a wonderful canoe. It carried a tall mast, with cordage running from 
its top to the stem and stern of the canoe, and all the cordage was hung with 
flags of strange devices; and from the very top, over all the rest, there floated a 
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snow-white flag, with a broad red cross worked on its centre; and as they came 
nearer they saw the Shaman and the native woman. He was at the stern and the 
woman forward, and as they paddled there could be heard the wail for the Sitkan 
dead. As they came near the shore, my people saw, resting on a soft bed of deer- 
skins, with her little hands folded across her breast and her lithe body wrapped in the 
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spotless folds of the ermine robe, the white child whom the Shaman had taken away 
to slay as a witch. She looked very beautiful, and her long hair had the lustre of a 
sea-trout freshly caught, and it shone in the sunlight like threads of gold. Willing 
hands drew the canoe high on the beach above the water-line, but the Shaman sat 
as one in a dream gazing into the face of the dead child, as silent as she. 
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And my people spake never one word, but waited with a kind of awe. 
Presently he stepped carefully out upon the land, turned his scarred face towards 

the heavens, then swept the sea-line as one who waits, and thus he spake: “ My 

people, my kindred, I know this day that you are all my brothers and my sisters. 

I was born among you; my babyhood, my youth, my manhood have been lived 

here with you by the great waters. I have lived thus far the life of a Sitkan Shaman 

of the olden time. I have been very harsh and very cruel; I have lived the life of 

a murderer, a liar and a thief. Although you have deemed me brave, I know that 

I have been a wicked coward, and I have brought back to you to-day the /enas 

Klootchman who has made me know these bitter things. 

“She is dead, but before she went away I promised her to tell the story to you; 
so it is not only I who talk, but it is her lips, her heart which speaks through 
mine. When she first came to us from the Chilkats I coveted her possession, and 
when I carried her away to my hut in the mountains my intentions were very cruel 
and wicked. I know this now; I did not know it then. It is a day’s journey 
to my mountain home, and soon after leaving here I untied her, and she came 
trustingly and sat at my feet in the bottom of the canoe, and laid her head on my 
knee, and looked up into my face out of eyes like a young fawn’s. I turned the 
disfigured side of my face away from her, so that she might not see; but she 
noticed it, and put up her little hands, and turned it back again, and caressed it. 
She did not scorn it, nor put it away from her; and I felt like a hunting dog 
caressed by his master. No living man or woman had ever been gentle to me 
before in all my recollection, 

“Then she made me tell her about it, and when I had finished she called me 
‘brave’ and stroked the scarred places, saying, ‘ Poor face, poor face!’ 

“T don’t know what it was, but I had a pain in my heart, and something came 
up in my throat and made me gasp. ‘Then she said she would tell me a story, and 
she told me of One who was the Son of God, the Great Tyhee, who made the 
world and the sky, the sun, the moon and the stars; and how, because of wicked 
men like me, this Son of God gave His own life and died a cruel death, so that I 
might not suffer for my own sins if I would believe in Him. She told me He was 
gentle and harmless as a child, although He possessed mighty power and could 
accomplish all things. After this she went to sleep, and I sat very still for fear of 
waking her, and watched her face, and thought about this wonderful thing she had 
told me. I was not in a hurry to take her to my home, and I ceased paddling 
and let the canoe swing lazily to the motion of the sea. Far out beyond the 
islands, where the sky bends to the waters, it seemed to me as if the day was 
breaking, for instead of growing darker it grew brighter and brighter, and I could 
see the glimmer of the white gulls as if the sun shone on them; but here, where 
we now stand, and all along the mountain side, it was so black that I could not 
distinguish anything. Now I thought this was a sign and a mystery, and I wondered 
if the child’s God was coming over the western waters to visit her, for she had told 
me ‘He was a bright and shining One,’ and so I waited and watched while the child 
slept. Suddenly the light faded out, and a cold wind came off from the sea, and 
I heard the familiar witch voices talking, and my heart was hardened,'and I awoke 
the child rudely and pushed her from me, and commenced paddling furiously ; but 
I had drifted whither I knew not, and before the light had faded out I had forgotten 
to notice where we were. I was frightened, for I had never lost my way before, 
and I had never seen so black a night; and because I was cruel and ugly, I told 
the child that we were going to die, that a sea witch was pulling us to her home, 
where we would be killed and eaten. Then the child came and knelt down at my 
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feet, and, putting up her little hands, said many words in a strange tongue. At 
last she said in Thinklet, ‘“ Be not afraid, for I am with you always”: this is the 
promise of our God, yours and mine, and He will save us.’ And very soon after 
that the wings of the darkness lifted, and it flew away, and I knew where we were— 
not far from my landing-place; and I beached the canoe and carried the child 
up the steep trail to my mountain hut, and I could not be cruel or harsh to her. 
She told me such wonderful stories of her God: that I was one of His children; 
and about a beautiful country where He waited for our coming; and that by living 
kindly and wronging no man, and believing in Him, and doing good, we would, 
after our death here, be welcomed there, and never have any more sorrow or pain. 

“And I never had been so happy in all my life. I carried her all the things 
that I prized most, and she made the hut in the mountains a beautiful place, and 
I loved her as a mother loves her baby, and I would have suffered all things for 
her sake. 

“One day she told me that God was calling her, and she must obey, and leave 
me for a time. Then I wished to see Him face to face, and fight to keep her with 
me; but she told me that God was with me every day and hour, and that He 
could only be conquered by love and resignation; and much more she told me, 
until my stormy heart rested in peace. And then I saw her fading away like a 
flower each day, and near the end she could not walk nor even feed herself, and 
I came here after Ne-that-la, whom you all know for a kindly woman. She went 
with me, and tended and nourished the white blossom as best she could until the 
time came when God touched her heart and it was still. 

“Just before she left us for His beautiful country she made us both promise to 
try and come to her, and to lead as many of our people as we could to follow us. 
She said she ‘would wait for us on the shore’; and because of that promise, and 
because I who loved her wished to live with her for ever, I have brought her dead 
body here to rest among my own people, and when I die I wish to be laid by her 
side on the hill which I have chosen as my last resting-place. And oh, my people, 
if you will listen and obey the counsels of a Sitkan Shaman who has learned to 
love and be tender, you will believe in one God only—the God of this little child.” 

Then he ceased, and the women of the tribe prepared the poor little body for 
its long rest in the house of the dead ; and they placed her book ¢cfus in her bosom, 
and the ermine robe they folded around her, and all the presents from the Shaman 
in a box and laid it at her feet ; and day after day the Shaman waited alone on the 
hill beside her body, and night after night, through storms and starlight, he watched 
to see that no harm came to it; and one morning, after a great gale, he did not 
come to the village, and when a long time had passed some of the people went in 
search of him, and found him dead, sitting beside the house, holding to it strongly 
as if he would not be torn away. And my people laid him beside the girl, and 
placed his war canoe near by, with a smaller one for the child. 

That is all I know. 


Here Klanaut ceased talking. I believe there was a tremulous flutter in Metinoff’s 
eyelids and my own, and a suspicious moisture, which perhaps was blown from off 
the sea. But I have visited the place many times since, and I think of the fair 
child, and picture her as graceful as the ferns which sway about her last resting-place ; 
and I wonder if the Shaman found her—waiting on the “ other shore.” 


ARTHUR VILLIERS. 
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PROPOSE writing from memory, and 
with the aid of some old letters 
written during the time of the Mutiny 
and later, such portions of my 
military career as may possibly be 
interesting to my friends and family. 


I was gazetted cornet in the 3rd 
Light Cavalry on September 4th, 
1853, and joined my regiment at 
Meerut shortly after. The 3rd Light 
Cavalry was then considered one of 
the best of the ten regiments of 
regular cavalry in the East India 
Company’s service. At the time of 
which I write the Company’s Bengal 








troops. ‘There were ten regiments of regular or light cavalry, and seventy-four 
regiments of regular infantry. These regiments were all armed, dressed and 
disciplined, as well as officered, exactly on the same lines as the British troops— 
a fact which would seem very strange and incongruous to the military eye of the 
present day, more especially to those who see the Bengal Cavalry as they now 
are—when dress and efficiency are made to combine, and the imitation dragoon is 


carefully avoided. 


For instance, in the days before the Mutiny we were mounted on horses the 
property of Government, the men dressed in dragoon costume, officered by a full 
complement of British officers, and drilled to perfection as “dragoons.” In the 
3rd Light Cavalry we used to pride ourselves on being steadier on parade than 
the British cavalry regiment then stationed at Meerut; and proud we were of the 


old regiment. 


Our commanding officer was Lieutenant-Colonel G. Carmichael Smyth; our 





army consisted of regular and irregular 
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adjutant, Lieutenant Sanford, afterwards a most brilliant sabreur in the Mutiny, who 
lost his life at the siege of Lucknow under very sad circumstances. 

Meerut was garrisoned by one regiment of British cavalry, one of native light 
cavalry, one regiment of British and two of native infantry, with the headquarters 
of the Bengal Artillery, and some two or three batteries, horse and field. It was 
one of the pleasantest and most favourite stations in the Bengal Presidency. ‘There 
was a great deal of sport and gaiety, which all subalterns like, and I confess I took 
my full share of both. The regiments in the garrison were singularly sociable ; and 
in the midst of fun and gaiety, which was to most of us the apparent object of life, 
there was little thought or apprehension of anything so serious as war breaking out. 
The Punjab had been completely pacificated, our frontiers appeared unusually quiet, 
and, seeing all things quiet around us, our martial spirit distinctly lay low. 

Such was our life up to the spring of 1857. In the early part of that year 
vague rumours began to be spread as to the disinclination of the Sepoys to accept 
a new pattern cartridge which Government had ordered to be issued. One or two 
camps of musketry instruction had been formed, for the education of detachments 
from native infantry regiments in the use of the new rifle about to be introduced, 
in lieu of the old Brown Bess. In these camps there had been some grumbling 
and discontent evinced, but I believe no actual insubordination. After a time the 
discontent spread, and so strongly evinced itself in two native infantry regiments 
stationed down country, that one corps mutinied against its officers, and was 
disbanded, the men returning to their homes and spreading discontent and sedition in 
every station through which they passed. The other regiment being also disarmed and 
the men sent to their homes, in like manner spread the flames of sedition. I myself, 
about this period, had gone on leave to Cawnpore and Lucknow, and it was evident 
in both of these places that all was not right. Houses were burnt, the men were 
sulky and insubordinate, and other signs were apparent; but such was our fatal 
belief in our security that no amount of warnings alarmed us. At Cawnpore I 
remember well seeing the notorious Nana Sahib driving about, and hearing on all 
sides of his attention and hospitality to Europeans. Little did I then think that 
ere long he would be the leader of the bloody massacre at Cawnpore, wherein 
perished so many of my old friends and comrades (among them the dearest friend 
I had in the world), or that in less than a year after I should be in hot pursuit 
of him personally, and (I regret to say) only just miss catching him. 

After the disbandment and disarmament of the two regiments of native infantry 
matters seemed to smooth down, though it is evident, from after knowledge, that a 
very widespread conspiracy was being hatched. 

It was about this time that the mysterious circulation of chupatties throughout 
the country took place—from village to village and from town to town—causing a 
general wonder and attracting the notice of the newspapers and civil authorities— 
though the portent was not deemed by any means so serious as it was, and I believe 
to this day the real meaning has never been clearly explained. 

In those days of rather easy soldiering it was usual to open the leave season 
on April 15th, and suspend all further parades (excepting adjutants’ drills and 
company or troop parades) for the hot weather. This probably had been the 
custom from time immemorial; hitherto our campaigns had all been fought in 
the cold weather, friends and foes alike preferring to avoid the unpleasantness of 
exposure and fighting in the extreme heat of the summer months. Whether it 
was part of the plan of conspiracy to bring on events, however, during the 
season when Europeans were supposed to be unable to cope with the climate, 
I cannot say. It might have been mere chance. At any rate, the Mutiny was 
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precipitated in a manner which took the whole kingdom by surprise, and launched 
us in a war for which we were totally unprepared, and at a season when the perils 
from climate were far greater than from any visible enemy. 

I may here explain that hitherto it had been customary to bite off the end of 
the cartridge, before loading the carbine, in order to loosen the powder. The 
objection raised by the Sepoys to the new cartridge was, that Government had 
caused them to be lubricated with fat, the contact of which with their teeth would 
deprive them of their caste. Moreover, the stirrers up of sedition had persuaded 
the men that it was the intention of the British Government, by smearing the 
cartridges with pig’s or cow’s fat, not only to cause them to lose caste, but to 
forcibly convert them to Christianity. This idea might well gain credence amongst 
these ignorant followers of the Mahomedan religion, which itself had been formed 
on coercive principles; at all events the idea became general, and caused universal 
consternation. With a view to remove these suspicions on the part of the men, 
our commanding officer, Colonel Carmichael Smyth, ordered a parade of the 
skirmishers (fifteen men per troop only being armed with carbines were so designated) 
in order to explain to them that, as they were not required to bite off the end of 
the cartridge, but merely tear it off with their fingers, there could be no prejudice 
to their caste. ‘The parade took place about the beginning of May, when Colonel 
Smyth explained to the men the new mode of handling the cartridges. ‘To his 
utter surprise and consternation, of the ninety men present, only five would even 
accept the cartridges served out to them, although they were aware they were the 
old ones taken out of the magazine. The remaining eighty-five men absolutely 
refused to touch them, or to obey the commanding officer’s orders. The men 
were respectful, but most decided in their refusal. The colonel and his officiating 
adjutant, Lieutenant Melville Clarke, were helpless, and the parade was dismissed. 
There was but one course to follow—to report the matter to the General, and 
through him to Army Headquarters. ‘This being done, an order promptly returned, 
ordering the whole body to be tried by court martial. 

They were forthwith placed in confinement in an old hospital building near 
their lines, and under a guard of a company of the 6oth Rifles. From that date 
premonitory signs of impending sedition showed themselves in Meerut ; one or two 
bungalows and some huts in the men’s lines were burnt down, and there were 
unheeded tokens of an ill feeling among the natives in the bazaars, etc. ; but as 
there was no overt act of insubordination and no attempt whatever to rescue the 
prisoners, the authorities never dreamt of any resistance to the orders of Government, 
whatever they might be. Under these circumstances of fancied security and quiet 
the general court martial on the eighty-five prisoners of the 3rd Light Cavalry took 
place. ‘The court was composed entirely of native officers, some from the regiments 
at Meerut, and some from the native garrison at Delhi. It was assisted by one 
British officer, under the title of “superintending officer,” whose advice and legal 
knowledge probably considerably influenced their opinions. This court martial, held 
in the large mess room of the British cavalry regiment, was a strange sight to 
witness, and I, with many others equally interested, was an anxious observer. ‘The 
president and members of the court, together with the superintending officer, were 
all seated at the mess table whilst the prisoners were paraded for trial. 

After their first arraignment, all pleading “ not guilty,” they were allowed to sit 
down on the ground. It was curious to watch their faces—some, especially the 
older soldiers, men who had seen and done good service, and wore several medals, 
looking worn and anxious, others looking sullen and apparently unconcerned, and, 
native-like, trusting to fate. ‘The proceedings were not long. After the usual forms 
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of procedure, the colonel, the adjutant and the Havildar 
major gave their evidence. In no case did any of 
the prisoners attempt any cross-examination, and the 
only incident which occurred was during the evidence 
of the acting adjutant, Lieutenant Melville Clarke, 
when some of them stood up, rather excitedly crying, 
“Did the Adjutant Sahib say that?” and, on the 
evidence being repeated, adding loudly, “It’s a lie, 
it’s a lie!” 

When the proceedings were concluded, the men 
were marched back to their place of confinement in 
the old hospital, still guarded by the 6oth Rifles ; and 
the proceedings and sentences were at once sent up 
to Army Headquarters for the Commander in-chief’s 
approval. 

The Commander-in-chief at that time was General 
the Honourable George Anson. He had previously 
commanded the Meerut Division, and the 3rd Light 
Cavalry had been then under his command. He was 
a very popular man as a divisional commander, pleasant 

General the Hon. George Anson. and agreeable to all, and I personally had met with 

(After Count d'Orsay.) : : 

great kindness from him. It must have been a severe 
trial to find himself placed at such a time in a position of such responsibility, and 
one where experience, nerve and decision were so much needed—indeed, a position 
that few men could face with confidence and self-trust. His successor in the 
command of the Meerut Division was General Hewitt, an old man who had seen 
and done good service, but whose years and infirmities would in these days have 
disqualified him for such a command. But to return to the court martial: the 
proceedings having been submitted to the Commander-in-chief for approval, and the 
confirmation having been received by telegram on Friday, May 8th, a general parade 
of the troops quartered at Meerut was ordered for the next day, Saturday, the gth. 
The parade took place at an early hour that morning, and there were present the 
general officer commanding the Meerut Division (Major-General Hewitt) and his 
staff, Brigadier Archdale Wilson commanding at Meerut, and the following troops: 
two batteries of Bengal Artillery, 6th Dragoon Guards (the Carabineers), the 60th 
Rifles, 3rd Light Cavalry, 11th and 20th Native Infantry. The troops were formed 
in three sides of a square, the European troops forming two sides, and I believe 
I am right in saying all prepared for action if necessary; the native troops had 
their firearms but no ball ammunition, and our regiment was dismounted. 

The proceedings and sentences of the court martial were then read out, the 
prisoners being in the centre of the square. The sentences on the prisoners varied 
according to their length of service: the older soldiers were sentenced to trans- 
portation, or imprisonment for life, the remainder for fifteen, twenty and ten years, 
but none less than ten years. They were then fettered in front of the troops, and 
were marched away to the civil gaol. As they passed our regiment, carrying their 
boots, which had been taken off for the purpose of fixing the fetters (which were 
simply leg irons), a number of them threw them at the Colonel, cursing him loudly 
in Hindustani and calling to their comrades to remember them. There was a good 
deal of murmuring in our ranks, and had it not been for the presence of the 
British troops it is impossible to say what might not have taken place. The parade 
was dismissed, and we marched our men back to their lines on foot. Nothing 
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occurred on the way, and 
it seemed as if the men 
accepted the situation as 
inevitable ; they were per- 
fectly quiet when dismissed, 
and there was nothing to 
show how angry they felt at 
the punishment meted out 
to their comrades, most of 
whom were men of long 
service, and had many rela- 
tions in the regiment. As 
a matter of fact, the “ skir- 
mishers” of the regiment 
were more or less picked 
men, and quite the éd7/e of 
the corps. The sad business 
of the morning being over, 
we returned to our various 
daily occupations, little - , 
thinking of what — stern é 
realities of life would so 
shortly be rudely thrust 
upon us. On the afternoon 
of the same day, officers 
commanding the troops to 
which the prisoners had belonged went to the civil gaol to settle the men’s accounts 
of pay, etc. Shall I ever forget the scene? It made the strongest impression on 
me, though I was but a thoughtless young subaltern. We found our men imprisoned 
in one large ward; at first they seemed sullen or impassive, until it entered their 
comprehensions that it was all a sad reality, that they were now being paid up 
and discharged from an honourable service, into which as it were they had been 
born; for in those days the career of a soldier descended from father to son, and 
men were born into their profession—a profession which in the good old days of 
John Company was considered the most honourable a man could belong to; soldiers 
were held in the highest esteem in their villages, had prior legal rights to any 
others, and were looked up to by all. Now, alas! this good professional reputation 
is an idea of the past, and no longer does the native soldier’s profession rank 
amongst his compeers as ¢he one of all, or descend as a matter of course to his 
son. We have wiped out all this in our many reforms. 

But to return to our men. Once they began to realise all they were losing, and 
the terrible future before them, they broke down completely. Old soldiers, with 
many medals gained in desperately fought battles for their English masters, wept 
bitterly, lamenting their sad fate, and imploring their officers to save them from 
their future ; young soldiers too joined in, and I have seldom, if ever, in all my 
life experienced a more touching scene. To me, a young soldier of barely four 
years’ service, it came with the deepest effect, and I believe I was weak enough 
almost to share their sorrow. It was very evident they, at any rate, knew but little 
of the events that would follow—as indeed did any of us. That very evening a 
native officer of my troop came to me, under pretence of making up the accounts. 
After a time he made the following report: that a mutiny of the native troops at 
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Meerut would certainly take place the next day, Sunday, May roth, further stating 
that the Native Infantry were going to rise, that the 3rd Cavalry would also do so, 
and that they intended to release their comrades in gaol. The native officer belonged 
to my own troop, but as I was only in temporary command I did not know him 
very well, and to this day I have never been able to understand why he should 
have come to me. Still there was the fact, and on the strength of it I went at 
once to my Colonel, and told him what had been secretly reported to me. He 
treated the communication with contempt, reproving me for listening to such idle 
words. I met the Brigadier that evening, and told him the same story, but he 
also was incredulous. Such was our ill-judged confidence! But, indeed, few 
men would in those days have been inclined to believe in the “treachery” of our 
native soldiers. 

The next day was the ever memorable roth of May—Sunday. In the early 
morning I drove to church with young Macnabb of my regiment, a very fine young 
fellow who had lately joined us, full of bright youth and vigour. How well I 
remember that Sunday morning—even to noticing Macnabb’s frock coat! We were 
in undress summer uniform, frock coats and white overalls, the former made of 
some very light material. Macnabb’s was of alpaca, but with the wrong lace. I 
drew his attention to this, telling him he must be sure to correct it, or the Colonel 
would find fault. ‘The very noticing of this helped me afterwards to identify him. 
In church we sat near my friends the Greatheds. Mr. Greathed was Commissioner 
of Meerut, a most popular man, and greatly respected by all. They had always 
been extremely kind to me. Mrs. Greathed spoke to us after church about the 
events of the previous day, and when we separated Macnabb left me to spend the 
day with some friends in the Bengal Artillery. It was the last time I ever saw 
him alive. The day for me was passed as many a careless youngster even now 
spends the long hot-weather Sunday (for in the middle of May the days are both 
long and hot). I had many ponies to look after, both of my own and my chum 
Sanford’s; and I had several tame pets, amongst them two bears and a leopard: 
one bear, however, had lately become too savage to be much of a playfellow, and 
I had been obliged to shoot him, so I amused myself with the other. About 
five o’clock in the afternoon, whilst dressing for duty (I was orderly officer that 
day), my servants came running in with the alarming intelligence that the Native 
Infantry lines were on fire, and bungalows were being burnt; and immediately after, 
a native officer with two orderlies galloped up, calling loudly for ‘the Sahib.” I 
rushed out, half dressed, and at once recognised the native officer who had visited 
me the evening before. He was greatly excited, and called on me to mount my 
horse and accompany him—stating that the Native Infantry were in open mutiny and 
were murdering their officers, and that our regiment was arming and mounting. The 
fact was very apparent that something terrible had occurred, as volleys of musketry 
could be heard from the Native Infantry lines, and clouds of smoke from houses 
all around blazing up told the tale of destruction which had begun. My charger, 
a very fine black (half Arab, half Waler), had been already ordered, and the syce 
came running up to me with him. A most singular fact here occurred. Hitherto 
this horse had always shown the utmost disinclination to let me mount: he was 
very nervous and vicious, and I could never get on him without much coaxing and 
delay. On this occasion, as the syce trotted him up to me holding a bunch of 
lucerne grass in his hand, the horse took one crunch at it, and at the same time 
allowed me to mount without any difficulty; and never again did I experience any 
further trouble with him, and he did me rare good service that night and for many 
a day after, till he succumbed to hard work before Delhi. 
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As soon as I was mounted I determined to see for myself what was the real 
state of affairs at the Native Infantry lines, much against the wishes of my escort, 
who however accompanied:me. I galloped down by the parade ground of the 
2oth Native Infantry, avoiding the lines, where I should inevitably have been 
murdered. When within view of them I saw a sight which has been indelibly 
stamped on my memory. ‘These lines, usually a scene of perfect discipline and 
neatness, with rows of mud barracks neatly thatched, with the quarter guard ready 
to turn out, and with groups of well-dressed and happy, contented Sepoys lounging 
about, were now the scene of the most wild and awful confusion: the huts on 
fire, the Sepoys (in each regiment over a thousand strong) having seized their arms 
and ammunition, dancing and leaping frantically about, calling and yelling to each 
other, and blazing away into the air and in all directions—absolutely a maddened 
crowd of fiends and devils, all thirsting for the blood of their officers, and of 
Europeans generaily. I confess I was appalled at the sight, and saw at once it 
was no place for me; their madness had got the mastery over them, and I was in 
the extremest peril. The Sepoys had seen me approaching with my escort, and 
as I pulled up in wonder and horror, they shouted to my men to leave me, and began 
to rush forward, firing as they came. ‘The native officer implored of me to turn 
back ; and indeed it was high time, for as I turned to leave, and galloped away, a 
volley was fired—but fortunately without effect. I then determined to go to our 
own lines, for it was evident there was much stirring there too. I went straight 
to my own troop—the first troop according to number on the right of the lines. 
There I found everything in the utmost disorder: the men had thrown off all control 
and discipline, and were wildly excited; most of them were mounted and galloping 
to and fro, the lines were being burnt, and there was a general rush to the 
magazine, where the men helped themselves to the ammunition—regardless of its 
being the “unclean cartridge.” As for any efforts on my part to bring them to a 
sense of their duties or to obedience of my orders, they were absolutely useless, 
and I felt myself most unmistakably de ¢vop! Still no attempts were made on my 
life, thanks to the care taken of me by the native officers, and most especially of 
my individual friend and his escort. After a time, however, the disregard of my 
authority changed to open mutiny; there were loud shouts of “ Maro, Maro/” 
(“ Kill him, kill him!”), and a few men, chiefly recruits, fired pistol shots at me, 
mostly at random, although one shot so far took effect as to pierce the cantle of 
my saddle. ‘The situation became critical: I was alone, or rather the one English- 
man there, and helpless amongst them ; when just at this moment I saw the quarter- 
master-serjeant, by name Cunninghame, wildly galloping up, pursued by several 
troopers with drawn swords. Seeing me, he flew to my side; and now my men, 
being joined by these open mutineers, who were bent on murdering him, also 
broke into undisguised mutiny. Seeing all was lost, and that my power as their 
officer was absolutely gone, and acting on the earnest, in fact forcible, solicitation 
of the better disposed (for they took my horse’s head and forced me to leave), we 
decided to make the best of our way to the European lines. We left at a gallop, 
being for a time pursued with shouts and execrations ; though I do not even now 
believe that the wish of the men was to take our lives or prevent our escape, for 
had it been so we could not have got away. 

Thus was my farewell taken of my troop and the regiment of which I had always 
felt so proud. It was a desperate moment, and my feelings of grief and despair 
at the turn events had taken I can well remember. But time did not then admit 
of any regrets or thoughts, save of personal safety. Though no longer pursued by 
our men, Cunninghame and I had to force our way through the only road open 
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to us, and this was the native bazaar, which—such was the singularly unanimous 
outbreak of fanatical and race feeling—was up in arms; the roads were crowded 
with foes, and we had literally to cut our way, pelted with stones, through hundreds 
of men, armed with tulwars and lathies (iron-bound cudgels). But our speed saved 
us, and we got through safely, though bruised and beaten. In these days of quiet 
India, one can hardly realise the very hell of fury and hatred through which we 
passed—men who had hitherto always salaamed to almost all Europeans now 
thirsting for their blood! Having charged safely through the throng, my first 
impulse was to gallop to the rescue of Mr. and Mrs. Greathed. ‘They lived in a 
large house in the civil lines, beyond the cantonment—on the other side of the 
bazaar, where of course they would have been exposed to the great fury of the 
bazaar people. In fact, I could see they were even then on their way to the house, 
and as we entered the gates there were men close behind us. I galloped up to 
the door, and there was met by the Commissioner’s servants, all evidently aware of 
the disturbance that was going on in the neighbouring bazaar. ‘They all knew me 
well, and at once greeted me with the welcome intelligence that their master and 
mistress had already made their escape and had driven away. ‘They were naturally 
excited, but it was only afterwards I recalled to mind what had not struck me at 
the time—viz. their evident wish for my departure, assuring me over and over again 
that Mr. and Mrs. Greathed were safe. Having no further object in remaining, 
and seeing the rapid approach of the rioters, I turned my horse and galloped off 
in the direction of the European lines. 

And here I must relate what was actually the case: the faithful servants, 
knowing how short the time was, and the improbability of their being able to 
get the carriage ready to convey away their master and mistress, to whom 
they were devotedly and faithfully attached, had persuaded Mr. Greathed and his 
wife to take refuge on the top of the house—a very large flat-roofed bungalow, 
and were themselves assembled at the door, in order to assure the mob, whose 
immediate advent was such a certainty, that their intended victims had escaped. 
And so it happened: I had scarcely departed when the crowd arrived, loudly 
calling on the servants to bring out the Commissioner, on whose death they 
were bent. I leave to imagination the feelings of my friends, when from the 
roof of their house they saw me, whom they recognised, galloping up to the 
house, and after a brief parley, taking an equally speedy departure. For a second 
their thoughts dwelt on the possible treachery of their servants, and seeing the 
compound being rapidly invaded by the miscreants from the bazaar, their hearts 
failed them, and death seemed to stare them in the face. Some of the servants, 
however, speedily reassured them, and, pointing out the utter impossibility of an 
escape in the face of the rapid approach of their enemies, again and again vowed 
that they would save them. In the meantime the house was broken into by the 
maddened crowd, who, robbed of their prey, revenged themselves by a thorough 
looting of the premises, a general smash of everything; and finally, setting fire to 
the premises, departed bent on fresh plunder and hopes of massacre. On their 
departure the servants persuaded Mr. and Mrs. Greathed to descend from the roof of 
the burning house, and secreted them in the garden ; and most fortunately so, for not 
long afterwards a number of the people returned, having somehow heard that the 
Commissioner was still about the place, and they then not only searched the premises 
but also the garden—happily without success. The anxiety of both master and 
servants may be imagined whilst the search was being made, and until their would-be 
murderers finally retreated. I believe the final escape was made next morning. 

After leaving the Greatheds’ house I made my way, still escorted by my loyal 
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native officer and his two sowars, to the Artillery lines, where, having brought me 
in safety, they made their final salute and left me, notwithstanding my earnest 
entreaties and persuasions that they should remain with me; the native officer 
averring that his duty was with his regimental comrades, and whether for life or death 
they must return to the regiment. And so we parted, after several hours of the 
most anxious and trying dangers; and for ever—for, notwithstanding all my efforts, 
I never heard again of my friend the native officer. I knew his name, of course ; 
but though I found out his house, in the Oude District, no trace of him was ever 
again found, and I could only conclude he met his death at Delhi in the Mutineers’ 
camp. <A braver or more loyal man I have never met, and, whatever his faults may 
have subsequently been, in his mutiny against his salt and his military allegiance, 
all will allow his loyalty to me was beyond praise, and I can never forget him, or 
how he risked his life again and again to save mine. 

But this was by no means a solitary instance of the personal loyalty of our 
men to their officers. Both Captain Craigie and Lieutenant Mackenzie, with their 
families, were guarded by their own men and brought out in safety. Indeed, I 
may say that not a single officer’s life was taken by our own men, though 
subsequently at Delhi they were the chief leaders in the massacre which occurred 
at that place. 

Hucu GouGu. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE “A.D.C.” 


a9 No. II. 


adh history of the founding of the A.D.C. and its career 
Z for the first few years of its existence must depend 


s almost entirely on Mr. F. C. Burnand’s book, “ Personal 
Ns a . ‘ ” r 
A. Reminiscences of the ‘A.D.C.,’ Camb.” Nobody knows 


Ce) more about the subject than he, for he founded the 

b) A Club, directed its affairs for about six years, and was 

occasionally seen upon its boards for some time longer. 

=| And no one is better fitted to tell the story, for Mr. 

=-—s— Burnand’s wit and humour would light up a far duller 

subject than the early story of the A.D.C. Three parts of this article, therefore, will 

be an unblushing abridgment of Mr. Burnand’s book, which is now out of print 
and somewhat difficult to obtain. 

Mr. Burnand, on going up to Cambridge in 1854, lost no time in getting 
together a small theatrical company, which formed the nucleus of the future A.D.C., 
and arranging a performance in his own rooms over a grocer’s shop, where Whewell’s 
Court, ‘lrinity, now stands. This early performance being a complete success, it 
was decided to attempt a repetition the next term on a larger scale, either in the 
big room of the “Bull,” or at the Theatre Royal, Barnwell. Barnwell is an 
unsavoury suburb of Cambridge, and its theatre is still in existence—as a mission 
hall. Such a performance, however, could not be given without the permission of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and Mr. Burnand, with the happy audacity of youth, was quite 
prepared to interview that august official The pieces the amateurs proposed to 
play were Box and Cox, Frank Talfourd’s burlesque of A/acbeth, and Mr. Burnand’s 
own Viilikins and his Dinah, which afterwards formed one of the staple dishes of 
the A.D.C. programme. 

Mr. Burnand’s account of his interview with the Vice-Chancellor is one of the 
funniest things ever written. It was actually dramatised some years later and 
played on the A.D.C. stage. Unfortunately it is too long to quote here. 

Mr. Burnand of ‘Trinity was not quite eighteen, but the Vice-Chancellor was 
short-sighted. 
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Mr. F. C. Burnand 
as Grumbleton Gruffin, in * Villikins 
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“¢ A_um—a Fellow of Trinity?’ he inquired, with 
a courtesy of manner and an emphasis on the word 
‘Fellow’ that implied a doubt. 

““* No, sir,’ I answered respectfully, but with as 
much carelessness as I could muster at the moment— 
‘no, sir, Iam not a Fellow.’ I tried to give myself 
the air of saying this as though I cou/d have been a 
Fellow if I had liked, only that, somehow, it had not 
suited my purpose.” 

It was then gradually elicited that the petitioner 
was neither a scholar of ‘Trinity, nor even a bachelor 
“staying up,” but a mere undergraduate; that the 
proposed play was neither Greek nor Latin, nor by 
Shakespeare, but by Mr. Maddison Morton, a “ wonder- 
name, but unfortunately not that of 
“a Fellow of Trinity.” If Box and Cox could 
“metamorphosed into the Rev. Mr. Box, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity, and Dr. Cox, D.D., Fellow of Caius,” 
all might have been well; but things being as they 
were, the only result was, says Mr. Burnand, that 
“three days after my interview, a very polite formal 
note was left at my lodgings opposite Trinity, to the 
effect that ‘the V.-C. presented his compliments to 
Mr. Burnand, who would inform his friends’ (he hadn’t 
got Cox and Box out of his head—he evidently pictured 
me with Cox and Box at wine in my rooms) ‘that 


f eal . ” 
fully imposing 

have 
been 








after due consideration the Heads were unable to grant their sanction for a 
theatrical performance.’ ” 
Next term—that is, the Lent term 


of 1855—the consent of the authorities 
not being obtainable, the A.D.C. was 
started without it. rooms were 
discovered over a disused stable, in the 
larger of which a stage could be erected. 
It is not generally known, I think, to 
members of the A.D.C. at the present 
time, that this very room, which wit- 
of the Club 


Two 


nessed the performances 
for five or six the present 
Green Room. ‘The preparations were 
kept secret, and a speaking tube was 
actually run through from the bar of 
the “ Hoop Hotel,” so that at any hint 
of proctorial interference the members 
could have made their escape by a 
ladder placed ready outside the windows 
of the stage, and so out into the street, 
dressed in caps and gowns to hide the 
theatrical costumes underneath. The 
performances, however, never 
interrupted, and it was not until some 


years, is 


were 





Lord Ronald Gower 
as Mrs. Rabbits, in ‘‘The Overland Route.” 
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years after that the Dons attempted to interfere with the affairs of the 
A.D.C. 

The first performance was a great success. ‘There was a triple bill—a favourite 
form of entertainment at the A.D.C. from that day to this. ‘Ihe pieces played 
were A Fast Train! High Pressure! ! Express!!!; Did you ever Send your 
Wife to Camberwell? ; and Bombastes Furioso. The actors figured in the programme 
under assumed names—a custom which was kept up until 1862. The humour 
exhibited in the invention of Mr. St. Ewpid, Mr. U. Glycove, Mr. K. Arrots, 
Mr. D’Hummi is not very marked. ‘The popularity of the Club spread so rapidly 
that there were actually two performances of three days each in the next term. 
There are only two performances in a year nowadays, although the pieces run for 





The Earl of Crewe C. H. E. Brookfield as J, A. Watson as 
as Hawkshaw, James Dalton, Mr. Gibson, 
in “ Ticket-of-Leave-Man." 1878. 


five nights instead of three. The secret, moreover, of the existence of the Club 
was a secret no longer, and a proctor intimated his desire of seeing for himself 
what went on. Mr. Burnand was able to assure him that “all was open and 
above board, except the stage, which was below board”; and from that time the 
A.D.C. was semi-officially recognised by the authorities. 

The Club was fortunate in those early days in the keenness displayed over its 
affairs by its members. In reading these early records and comparing them with 
the recollections of the last five or six years, one is forced to the conclusion that 
although we are as happy in our dramatic talent as in those days, there is hardly 
the same spirit at work among our members. Mr. Polwhele, the first stage-manager, 
Stayed up after taking his degree, “out of real liking for the ‘A.D.C.’ work.” “ He 
was an ingenious carpenter, and was never so happy as when looking after the 





making the best 
were.” At one 


painter, and Mr. 


Mr. Burnand, Mr. 
Rowley Hill (late 
Bishop of Sodor 
and Man), and 
Rt. Hon. J. Lowther, M.P. (Chairman of Committee), other members 
in <i mneeees* 1878. of the Club ; but 
in this respect 
we have been more fortunate, for in 1894 the A.D.C. 
performed an original extravaganza written for it by 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann, and of which the music was 
composed and conducted by Mr. T. T. Noble, both 
members of the Club, although not undergraduates in 
residence. 

The A.D.C. went on gaily for two years after its 
start, playing principally farce and burlesque, increasing 
its roll of membership, but also its liabilities; until 
in the Lent term of 1857, which Mr. Burnand calls our 
“Money Lent Term,” a writ for £200 was unexpectedly 
served on the Treasurer on the threshold of a public 
ballroom. The Club 
owed two or three 
or four hundred 
pounds. There was 
a whip round, a 
member lent the rest 





kept in those days. 
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mechanical contrivances of the ‘A.D.C.’ and 


of them, such as they 


time there were no fewer 
than five scene-painters at work among the 
members of the Club; Mr. David Powell 
(late Governor of the Bank of England), 
the Hon. W. Pleydell Bouverie, Mr. Everard 
Hambro, Mr. Hoffmeyer and Mr. Wood- 
roffe. It is many years, I believe, since 
the A.D.C. possessed an amateur scene- 


Powell’s scenes were by 


no means amateurish in execution. Some 
of the earlier pieces, too, were written by 





Major Lord Binning as 
Sam Willoughby, 
in ‘‘Ticket-of-Leave-Man." 1878. 


of the money at a small percentage, and things 
went on gaily as before. 

The records of the Club were diligently 
Here are a few extracts :— 

“Mr. Rowley played Faust in Faust-rate 
style,” and of a dancer, “Mr. Wilson took 
steps to delight his audience.” ‘Mr. Thorn- 
hill played this part as if it had been written 
for him.” (So it was, stupid.—The author.) 
“As the Club only possesses a pit and stalls, 


Mr. Clarkson (the costumier) has brought down 
Rt. Hon. C. R. Spencer with him some private boxes.” “I treat this 
as Mrs. Chesterton, in “John Dobbs." 1877. jeu de mot,” says Mr. Burnand, “ as Mr. Clarkson 
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did his box on leaving, and 
re-cord it.” Some of the con- 
tretemps related of the earlier 
performances are amusing reading, 
especially that of the gorgeously 
attired gentleman who came on 
through the chimney by mistake 
for a door, the reason  subse- 
quently given being that “he 
wanted to show his soot.” 

In 1857 the “star system” 
was inaugurated by the advent 
of Mr. Quintin Twiss, an Oxford 
man, who used to come up 
regularly to act in the perform- 
ances. Oxonians and members 
of the Garrick Club were from 
the beginning eligible for mem- 
bership. Nowadays the cast of 
a piece is made up entirely from Hon. and Rev. A. Lawley 
the resident members of- the as Melter Moss, in “‘Ticket-of-Leave-Man.” 1878. 
Club, which is undoubtedly better for its welfare. 

At the beginning of 1860 the A.D.C. took up its quarters in the rooms which 
it now occupies. The inauguration of the new stage was celebrated by an address 
written by Mr. (now Sir George O.) Trevelyan, from which I make two extracts : 





**Compare this spacious area with the floor 
Where once you jostled, laughed, perspired, and swore ; 
Fitter for some old unwashed Cynic’s tub 
Than for the home of our Dramatic Club. 















Is there one here whose brains with Paley reek ? 

Who shudders at the thought of Monday-week ?* 

Let him to-night, while laughing till he hoarse is, 

Forget the parallelogram of forces 

Ye sons of Trinity, lay by your grief, 

The clotted gravy and the bleeding beef,* 

The greasy female waiters, hideous vision, 

And the precarious fate of our petition. 

Enjoy the passing moment as it flies, 

We'll do our best to feast your ears and eyes ; 
Forgive our faults, and recognise with glee 
In a new dress your old friend ‘ A.D.C.’” 

In 1861 a great change was made in the 
habits of the Club. This was the inauguration 
of a County Night, to which ladies were invited 
as an audience for the first time. It was 
brought about at the request of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, who was then in residence, 
and a meeting of the Senate of the University 
was called for the purpose of deciding whether 





Mr. W. = inal on * “ Monday-week ” alludes prospectively to the * little- 


Joseph Surface, go,” and the ‘‘clotted gravy,” etc., to the execrable 
in “School for Scandal.” 1881. dinners then given in the Hall of Trinity College. 
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the Club should be officially recognised. In 1864 the A.D.C. again played before 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘There were in the cast Mr. Quintin ‘Twiss, 
Sir Charles Hall, Q.C., the Bishop of Richmond, Lord Battersea, the Hon. A. 
Strutt, Earl Carrington, Mr. Burnand, Lord Rowton, and many more. For some 
years the custom of having one County Night a term, at which ladies were 
present as the guests of members, was adhered to. Now all the nights are “ ladies’ 
nights,” and any one can be present by paying 5s. or 75. 6a. for a seat. 

A year or two after that, under the stage-management of Mr. Cyril Flower 





Mr. J. W. Clark, Treasurer to the A.D.C. 


(now Lord Battersea), the Club began to aspire to play the higher forms of the 
drama. In 1866 they gave Zhe Overland Route with a completeness that astonished 
everybody. ‘This was succeeded, in 1867, by Ruy Blas—an ambitious choice, 
which had better not have been made. In 1868, under the stage-management of 
Mr. C. N. Kelly, A Contested Election and The Rivals were given; and in 1869, 
when Mr. Herbert Gardner was stage-manager, Zhe School for Scandal, Plots and 
Passions, and The Liar. Sheridan’s masterpiece seems to suit the A.D.C., for it 
was again given in 1881, and on both occasions the part of Lady Teazle, which 
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at first sight would appear 
insuperable for a man, was 
extremely well filled. In 1881, 
when Mr. Manners played it, 
an accomplished actress might 
have tried in vain to surpass 
his admirable impersonation. 

1871 was a stormy year for 
the A.D.C. It had got itself 
somehow into disrepute with 
the authorities, and, had it not 
been for the exertions of its 
Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Clark— 
then, as now, always watchful 
over the welfare of the Club 
—it would probably have been 
suppressed. However, the storm 
blew over; nine rules, seven at 
least of which were obsolete 
long before they were revoked, 
were drawn up by the ‘Tutors, 
and accepted by the Club, and 
the A.D.C. has flourished ever 
since. 

In 1878, under the stage- 
management of that brilliant 
actor Mr. C. H. E. Brookfield, 
there was a very fine perform- 
ance of Zhe Ticket-of-Leave-Man. 
Mr. Burnand speaks of this class 
of drama as too long and heavy 
for the place, but it is with 
such plays as Zhe Ticket-of- Leave- 
Man, The Overland Rou/e, and 
Mr. J. W. Clark’s version of 
The Lyons Mail, that the reputation of the A.D.C. has been kept up of late years. 
We have lost some of the sparkle and originality of youth as we have got older, but 
if we are more conventional, perhaps we have become more responsible too, and 
it is doubtful whether the early experiences of A.D.C. drama would have been 
so good a training for actors such as Mr. Charles Brookfield, Mr. W. G. Elliot, 
and Mr. Gilbert Hare as those of to-day. 

The most elaborately prepared and best mounted piece the A.D.C has played 
for some years was the “ original, mythological, musical extravaganza /upiter, LL.D., 
written by R. C. Lehmann, M.A., Trinity; the music by T. ‘Tertius Noble, 
organist of Ely Cathedral.” It was performed in the May Term of 1894, under 
the stage management of the versatile Mr. C. E. Martineau, whose singing, acting 
and dancing must have awoke echoes of the old days for those of the audience 
who could recall them. Three new scenes were painted by Mr. W. T. Helmsley, 
so lavishly are A.D.C. affairs ministered nowadays; and the orchestra, under the 
conductorship of the composer, consisted of twenty-five performers, undergraduate 
and professional. How different from the old days of “ White-headed Bob” and 





Hon. Orlando Bridgeman as Lucy, in “Trying It On.” 1894. 
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his little band of “ vampires,” who composed the “ orchestra” at the first A.D.C. 
performance! Mr. Burnand recalls his delight at recognising Bob at the 
performance in 1878, twenty-three years since the foundation of the Club. His 
age must be patriarchal, but he is a familiar figure to undergraduate revellers to 
this day, although no longer, alas! at the A.D.C. 

Since the first of these two articles was written, I have seen the May Term 
performance at the A.D.C.; and I venture to prophesy a more than usually 
brilliant period in the annals of the Club, from the excellence of the acting of 
the younger members. Mr. J. B. Dyne, whose father was one of the first 
members, Lord Lytton, who brings to the Club another great name, the Hon. 
R. B. Wilbraham, and Mr. A. R. Jelf, are all comparatively new members—Lord 
Lytton is a freshman—and their acting already is very far above the usual 
amateur standard. There is no fear of the traditions of the Club being lowered 
while these gentlemen are in residence; and when they in their turn go down and 
substitute memories of old plays for experiences of new ones, may there still be 
found a succession of men in the University to do the work and enjoy the delights 


of the Cambridge A.D.C. ! 


A. H. MARSHALL. 








A. L. Harrison and R. A. Austin Leigh as Bedmakers, 
in “Jupiter, LL.D.” 1894, 














CHAPTER XII. 


WHAT IS HER NAME? 


was enabled once more to put himself into the sombre habiliments which 

represent evening dress. A pleasing discovery awaited him. On opening 
the portmanteau he found that his watch and chain, his rings, his seals, his studs, 
his silver-topped toilet things, his silver cigarette case, his gold pencil case, his ivory 
brushes, and all the little costly things with which a young man loves to furnish 
his travelling gear and himself, had vanished. His money, you remember, had 
already gone. He had no doubt at all as to the person who had conveyed that 
saleable property. 

* Good heavens!” he said, in admiration. “And he preserves the manners of 
a duke! He organises conspiracies ; he invents long firms ; he concocts frauds, all 
in the grand style; and he does not disdain the humble practice of the area sneak. 
A wonderful man! And to-day is Thursday; and on Saturday—we shall see. 
What shall we see?” 

Then he remembered the Message. ‘“ What must be done shall be done, but 
not by your hands.” 

“Why do I trust these words?” he asked himself. “There is no reason at all; 
not the least reason. The thing is miraculous; it is supernatural; it haunts me; 
yet I trust the Message.” 

At the customary hour he presented himself. In the middle of the room stood 
Cicely, receiving the last touch from the maid. 

“I think we have done very well,” said Lady Osterley, critically superintending. 
“To-morrow we must get some more things for you, my dear child.” 

Gilbert stepped forward. The maid withdrew, took the pin out of her mouth, 
and watched his astonishment. Lady Osterley stepped aside with an expectant smile. 
“Heavens!” he cried. ‘‘ What have they done to you, Cicely ?” 

She was transformed ; not in face, because any change in that face would be 
a change for the worse; but she was glorified. She was no longer Sister Cicely of 
the House of Meditation, disguised with hair cut short, hanging over her ears, and 
the most hideous costume possible to imagine. She was Cicely of the world, 
Cicely of Outside. The maid, recognising the splendid possibilities of face and 
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\ | EANTIME Gilbert had recovered his portmanteau from the House, and 
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figure, had kept that pin in her mouth all the afternoon, while she brought to bear 
on the subject all the artistic feeling and craft that she possessed. The result 
was a really high-class work of art. You know that artificial but extremely lovely 
product of the gardener’s skill, the Moss rose; you know also the very humble but 
also lovely product of Nature unaided, and left to the hedge and the cold wind, the 
Briar rose. By what magic art can one transform the Briar rose into the Moss 
rose in a single afternoon? Gilbert stood staring in amazement. ‘Then he went 
down on one knee and took her hand and kissed it. 

“My dear,” he said, “you are always beautiful—now for the first time your 
dress sets off your face.” 

“You are satisfied, Gilbert, with our afternoon’s work ?” asked Lady Osterley. 

Satisfied? Good heavens! He could not reply. 

Cicely stood before him blushing and confused. Yet she held her head erect, 
as if these fine things actually belonged to her of right, and from the beginning. 
She had just been brought out of the dressing-room, where the maid had _ been 
shut up with her all the afternoon, with this result. Her hair was dressed in 
something like the mode 





as near as its cruel shortness permitted; she wore one 
of Dorabyn’s own white dresses hurriedly altered for her, all covered with beautiful 
lace and embroidery; there was a touch of colour at the throat. 

Gilbert saw the effect, but did not ask how it was produced. Her slender neck 
was set off with a necklace of pearls and gold; her half-bare arms were adorned 
with two bracelets ; a white flower was in her hair. She looked more dainty, more 
exquisitely, delicately beautiful than even Gilbert her lover could have imagined 
possible; and she stood before him blushing, smiling, pleased to please her lover, 
wondering why she herself was so pleased with her new finery, she who had 
never in her life before had dreams of dress or yearnings after lovely things. 
Can you imagine, my dear young lady, the existence of a girl with no dreams 
of dress ? 

“Cicely,” said Gilbert, taking her hand, “ Dorabyn will make you as queenly 
as herself.” 

The maid retired, well pleased with this homage to her powers. She knew, of 
course, to whom the credit was due; this assurance is too often the only reward of 
the artistic lady’s maid. “As for her dress, when she came ”—this was what she 
told the nurse—“I assure you that I was ashamed—ashamed to look at it. I 
wouldn’t dress a scullery maid so; and for a young lady——— But there! I suppose 
they’re just carried away with fads and fancies. I blushed; I really did: it was 
almost improper. Boots like a ploughboy’s; stockings of wool; frock just a 
common serge; her hair short—the most beautiful soft and silky hair you ever 
saw cut round her ears. Oh! I could have sat down and cried to see the Lord’s 
gifts and graces thrown away in such a manner. Well, my dear, I know a figure 
when I see one—there’s not too many good figures to be found. My lady herself 
hasn’t got a finer figure than Miss Cicely. All the afternoon I’ve been over the 
job. Now she’s dressed like a countess. When you take in the boy for good-night, 
look at her. You may well look at her, for you won’t find a lovelier young lady 
anywhere. Lovely? She’s like an angel in heaven!” 

“Fine feathers,” said the nurse, “ make fine birds. Not but what my lady has 
got a figure.” 

“Well, you look at the young lady. I suppose she ¢s a lady born, otherwise 
Mr. Gilbert wouldn’t have fallen in love with her. And my lady wouldn’t otherwise 
take her in, even to oblige Mr. Gilbert. She'll make a lovely bride.” 

“What’s her name?” asked the nurse. 
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The same question occurred to Lady Osterley. What was her name? You can 
get along very well with a girl in domestic matters even if you do know only her 
Christian name, but for external affairs it is really necessary to know her name. 

It was close upon dinner time. Mr. Annandale was going to dine with them. Lady 
Osterley suddenly remembered that there would be a little ceremony of introduction. 

“ Before we go down, Gilbert, there is one thing. You have not told me 
Cicely’s name.” 

“Cicely’s name? I forgot to tell you Cicely’s name? Why, now I come to 
think about it, she hasn’t got a name.” 

“Nonsense. She must have a name. Everybody has a name.” 

“Cicely hasn’t, then. She’s the only person in the world who hasn’t got a 
name. You see, she was born in the House; we all have Christian names only 
in the Community ; we leave our surnames behind us, when we leave the world. 
Cicely never left the world, because this is the first time she has entered the world. 
You have no name, have you, Cicely?” 

“JT have never wanted any other name than Cicely.” 

“What was your father’s name, then?” 

“T don’t know. He never told me. In the House he was Brother Raymond.” 

“Oh! but this is absurd. We can’t introduce her about as Cicely, daughter of 
Brother Raymond. Don’t you really know your own father’s name, my dear?” 

She shook her head. She really did not know that elementary fact. 

And then there happened the most wonderful thing possible ; a thing so strange 
that Gilbert now believes it to be one of a chain of events specially brought about 
by the Intelligence which sent him that message. You shall hear. 

“He never told me,” Cicely repeated. “He left his name behind him, I 
suppose, when he came over from England. All the members leave their past 
behind them. I should, but I have no past.” 

“She is the daughter of the House, Dorabyn, I told you. Her mother died 
at her birth.” 

“Poor girl! But what are we to do? Shall we invent a name?” 

Gilbert's eyes fell on the desk which he had carried away from the House. 
“You have some papers here, Cicely,” he said. “Do you think they may throw 
some light upon this vanished past? It may become important to find out not 
only your name but your people at home. Do you think you could search the 
papers for some clue to your own belongings ?” 

Cicely opened it. “I have not looked into the desk for a long time. Here are 
some letters”—she took out a bundle—‘‘ letters which my father wrote to my mother 
before they were married, and some written by her to him. He treasured them, 
and so I have always kept them; and there are the portraits of both taken when 
they were young. Here are other things: a book of verses in my mother’s writing, 
But read my father’s letters.” 

She gave them to Lady Osterley. 

“My dear, it seems like sacrilege to look at a dead man’s love-letters. But 
the occasion is one which seems to justify our looking at them.” 

They were dated in the year 1873; there were about twenty in all. Lady 
Osterley turned them over rapidly. ‘They tell us nothing,” she said. “They are 
a mixture of love and religion; your father seems to have been a dreamer of 
dreams. They are addressed to ‘ Dearest Alice,’ and they are signed Raymond.” 

“Here are the photographs I mentioned.” Cicely took them out. ‘They were 
cabinet photographs. One of them represented a young man with a high square 
forehead and limpid eyes—the forehead and eyes of an enthusiast—exactly the 
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““*Oh! don't you see the likeness ?’” 


same forehead and the same kind of dreamy eyes that the Master had. His face 
was extremely handsome, but not strong: there was no fight in it; but there was 
the possibility of every Christian virtue—obedience, discipline, patience, faith, hope, 
and—visions. 

“A strange and beautiful face. This other is your mother, I suppose. Why— 
I seem to know that face.” This, too, was the face of one who might become a 
visionary ; Cicely resembled her mother.in the sweetness of her face, in the purity 
of her face, in the seriousness of her face; she lacked, however, the mysterious 
depth of her mother’s eyes. “You are like her, Cicely. Oh, so very much like 
her! But where have I seen that face?” 

She showed it to Gilbert. “Why,” he cried, starting, “it is like the face of— 
of Oh! don’t you see the likeness? And I never saw it before! And Cicely, 
too! Good heavens! What does this mean? Are we dreaming?” 

These were incoherent words. He placed the photograph again in Lady Osterley’s 
hands. ‘Don’t you see the resemblance?” and turned away his face. For the 
photograph was like none other than the man Charles Lee. 

The man’s wife laid it on the table, face downwards. “I see the likeness,” she 
replied in a changed voice. “I remember now. Yes, I cannot be mistaken. I 
saw your mother once, Cicely, only once, twenty-two years ago, when I was a child 
of five. She was the eldest of the family. Strange, indeed! Most strange !” 

“You knew my mother?” 
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“Yes. At least I think so. Let me look at one of her letters. Oh, Cicely, 
they are sacred to you. Let me only look at their signature.” 

She turned to the end of the first letter. She showed it to Gilbert. 

“ Strange!” she murmured. “Oh, most strange!” 

“Stranger than you think,” he said. “If you knew all——” but he stopped. 

“Cicely,” Lady Osterley took her hands and kissed her: “you are the daughter 
of Alice Osterley—my husband’s eldest sister. She was older than he by six or 
seven years. Oh, I remember now! She married a man named Raymond 
Moulton: I have heard of it since, from her sister. He was a man with strange 
opinions, half-poetical, half-visionary. He made her believe with him. They 
were married, and he gave away all his money and took his wife to America, and 
to this day no one knows what became of them. ‘They came here, then; there 
was a preacher who went away with them: he had been a Baptist or something, 
but he preferred to create a little revelation for himself. I have heard of him as 
well. He was said to be a beautiful preacher, I believe with a splendid voice. 
Oh! it is all so wonderful. And you are her daughter—Alice’s daughter—my 
husband’s niece !” 

“He has the splendid voice still,” said Gilbert. ‘ But if you only knew all!” 

“* My dear,” Lady Osterley went on, “ your mother, whom you so much resemble, 
was just the most saintly girl in the wide world. She was a miracle of holiness 
and sweetness. She lived far above everybody else. In the Catholic Church they 
would have canonised her. She had the most exquisite dreams and visions; she 
put them into poetry: she painted them. It is so strange—oh, so strange !—that 
I should have come here to meet her daughter ! ” 

“Yes,” said Gilbert again, “and stranger than you know.” 

“You are my niece, child: my boy’s first cousin. You must love me and 
your cousin, too.” She kissed the girl again, but with a little shudder, because 
the memory of her husband stood between them. 

“Tt is so strange!” she repeated. “So very strange and wonderful! Yes— 
you have your mother’s face—that sweet and serious face. My husband had 
the features, but there were reasons—yes, good reasons—why he could not have 
the face.” 

“This precious desk!” said Gilbert. “How lucky that we brought it along! 
Cicely Moulton—-Miss Moulton—do you like your name ?” 

“T like to think that I have a friend who knew my mother,” Cicely replied. 
“As for a name, Gilbert, you will give me yours.” 

“T wish I had known all this before,” said Gilbert; ‘‘and the likeness is so 
wonderful. I ought to have guessed it. Yet, likeness in unlikeness——” 

“Only the lines of the face are like his, Gilbert. Let us abide by the 
unlikeness——” 

“Yes; yet—if you only knew. However, you are Lady Osterley’s niece, Cicely ; 
only you must call her Dorabyn, because that is her name. And her boy is your 
cousin; and we will take you to England and find you plenty of cousins in 
addition—some of them most eligible cousins——” 

“You must not wait for me if you are going in search of cousins, Cicely.” 

“My dear Dorabyn, what did Gilbert mean? And why did he look so 
strangely serious? To-day is Thursday. On Sunday we shall leave this town 
and go to New York. On the following Sunday you will be in your own house.” 

“You are for the moment deranged by your new happiness, my dear Gilbert.” 

“Not so. I have this information on the best possible authority. Cicely gave 
it to me—by order of her mother.” 
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He spoke quite gravely and seriously. 

“JT do not pretend to understand you, Gilbert.” 

“JT do not pretend to understand myself: all I know is that Cicely is here, 
unknown to you or any one else; that I have: been brought here; that you have 
been brought here; that you have been able to discover this dear girl’s parentage, 
and that . . . there are other things.” 

“Ves, I can see that there are other things. Well, I can wait. Come now, 
we must go to dinner. Mr. Annandale will be waiting for us.” 

She was wrong. Mr. Annandale was not waiting for them. He was not there 
at all. They dined without him, a silent party, pleased to be silent. After dinner 
they sat on the balcony which overlooked the street. 

It was the first time that Cicely had seen a street. It was a hot, still night, 
and the street was crowded with people strolling up and down. ‘The city of 
Aldermanbury contains eighty thousand people, of whom fifteen thousand are 
working girls. Obviously, therefore, the majority of the passengers were working 
girls taking the air after work; they walked arm in arm two or three abreast ; 
they chattered gaily; they looked happy. The young man was conspicuous by 
his absence. Where is the young man of Aldermanbury? He is away. He 1s out 
West. ‘The girls do the work that he should have done. Therefore they get no 
love and have neither husband nor children. Whereby the good old American 
stock is dying out, and there are grave doubts whether the great Cosmopolitan 
blend of German, Irish, Scandinavian, Italian, Russian, Polish, French blood will 
possess virtues of its own sufficient to compensate for its loss. 

“How they talk!” said Cicely, excited and interested. ‘‘ How they laugh! 
Oh, how pretty it is! Are they all so wicked, Gilbert ?” 

“All alike, Cicely. Desperately wicked. They like pretty things to put on, 
—you understand that wickedness, don’t you? And they like to talk about 
anything,—you understand that temptation, too; and they would all of them, or 
nearly all, like some one to love them,—you understand that form of wickedness, 
don’t you?” 

“You mean that they are not wicked at all, Gilbert.” 

“Not a bit more than the people you have left behind. Rules cannot make 
people better.” 

Cicely was silent, still gazing at the crowd below. 

“They are all alone in space,” she murmured. ‘The Master said so. All these 
people are alone, and they are all going up or down.” 

“They are not quite alone. ‘They are hand in hand. They go up or down 
together. You must not think so much of the going up or down, dear Cicely. 
You are in the world, which has many interests of the day—so many that very few 
of us ever ask whether we are going up or down.” 

“ But we must. The Master says that there is nothing else.” 

“Since: he has cut you off from everything, he is right, I suppose. Certainly, 
at the House it was much more wholesome for you to consider yourself than the 
people round you.” 

Cicely rose. “I want to speak to my mother,” she said simply. ‘1 will go to 
my own room.” 

“What does she mean, Gilbert?” asked Lady Osterley. ‘ Her mother? What 
do you mean by what you said?” 

“My dear Dorabyn, I am not mad. I do not think that Cicely is mad. But 
I do know that she has trances in which she thinks that she is in communication 
with her mother. The Master, the leader in the Community of cranks, the crankiest 
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“He stooped and kissed her forehead.” 





of all, has similar illusions—if they are illusions; Cicely’s father had the same 
illusions. Cicely brings me messages which she cannot understand 


but I can. 
Laugh at me, if you please. 


But, Dorabyn, I cannot choose but believe. 

gone to her room in order to fall into such a trance. Go and look—you need not 

be afraid. Nothing could wake her if it be as I think.” 
Dorabyn opened the door. She came back in a moment terrified. 
“Gilbert, come! It is dreadful. She is sitting ri 
Gilbert followed her. 
Vou. X.—No. 41. 


She has 


gid, in a catalepsy.’ 
They stood over the unconscious girl. 
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“Do not be afraid,” he said. “She will return presently. Is she beautiful, 
Dorabyn ?” 

“She is very beautiful. Her beauty is ethereal, like her mother’s.” 

“Dorabyn, you remember those days when you used to write me long letters ? 
Well, out of those letters there grew up in my mind an ideal woman. Not you. 
but like you. We two could never have loved in that way. But she was like you, 
this dream of a woman—as noble—as——” 

“Noble, Gilbert? And I married—that man!” 

“As good and pure and sweet, Dorabyn. And this ideal woman—is Cicely.” 

He stooped and kissed her cold white forehead, and his voice dropped, and his 
eyes grew humid. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


In the morning Mr. Annandale, who had not kept his dinner engagement, appeared 
after breakfast. He looked embarrassed, a thing quite unusual in this man of the 
world. But there are things which may surprise even the most experienced man 
of the world. 

“Why did you not dine with me yesterday?” Lady Osterley asked. 

“ Because I was unable to get back in time. I am really very sorry.” 

“Let me introduce you to my niece, Miss Cicely Moulton. She is a niece 
of romance, only just discovered. I think you must have known her mother, 
Mr. Annandale. She was my husband’s sister, Alice.” 

“Your husband’s sister, Alice? Really ?” 

“* Alice died in a House or Monastery near here. Cicely has been all her life 
a resident of the place. What is the matter, Mr. Annandale ?”—for the veteran, 
who ought to have been equal to any kind of unexpectedness, looked bewildered 
to an extent incapable of concealment. 

“Nothing. Only—in a House or Monastery near here? Is it called the 
House of Meditation ?” 

“That, I believe, is its name. Cicely only left it yesterday.” 

“Only left it yesterday?” he repeated. ‘Only yesterday? I was over there 
yesterday. Then, of course, she knows—she knows all the people there 





“Oh, yes,” said Cicely. “I know all the brothers and sisters.” 5 
“The House,” Lady Osterley went on, “is an embodiment of Raymond 
Moulton’s dreams—equality, brotherhood, work and meditation. He died there 


some years after his wife. Gilbert found Cicely there.” 

“Qh!” he repeated stupidly: “ Gilbert found her there ?” 

“Yes, and brought her to me. She will not go back again, I believe.’ 

“No,” said Gilbert. ‘She will not go back.” 

“T understand. Quite so. Gilbert goes back though, I suppose ?” 

“T think not——” 

“Then how ?—I mean—why?” And here he stopped, and said nothing more. 

Breakfast over, Gilbert and Cicely rose. ‘Stay a moment, Lady Osterley,” said 
Mr. Annandale. “I have something to tell you.” 

“T perceive, in fact, my friend, that you have something on your mind.” 

“Jt is this:” he dropped his voice mysteriously, because there were other people 
in the room. “ Yesterday afternoon I drove over to see this House or Community, 
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“*Let me introduce you to my niece.’” 


or whatever you call it. I was curious to see what kind of place that was which 
could convert Gilbert into a Brother and a costermonger.” 

“Yes? I was thinking of going over myself.” 

He looked at her in obvious expectancy. 
but of the ordinary, in this communication. 

“And there, Lady Osterley, I think I ought to tell you—in fact, I must tell 
you—I had no suspicion or thought of the thing, I assure you. God forbid that 
I should go about prying, but there—accidentally—I discovered your secret.” 

“My secret, Mr. Annandale?” Why, thought this man, did she pretend 
surprise ? 


He observed no signs of any interest, 


“Your secret: I discovered the one fact which explains all.” 

“Mr. Annandale, will you please explain your explanation ?” 

“T will, if you wish it. I thought you would rather 4 

Still, if you will, kindly.” 

“Well, of course you must be well aware of the way in which people talk about 
your silence and your husband’s whereabouts. He is alive, they say, because no 
announcement of his death has been made. Where is he? Where is Lady 
Osterley? She is reported as having been seen here and there. Why does she 
write to no one? Why is it that even her husband’s friends cannot hear of his 
place of residence? ‘That is what they say.” 

“Tt is. I know all that, perfectly well.” 

“T can go home, if you permit me, with a complete answer to all these 
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questions. I can say Lady Osterley took up her fan. “I can say—if you 
authorise me—that I have seen him. He lives in a Community. He is a crank, 
like his sister and his brother-in-law. He has gone to the Community which they 
founded. He is quite mad, and Gilbert Maryon, as Lady Osterley’s oldest friend, 
has entered the same community in order to look after him. Gilbert always was 
the best and truest friend in the world.” 

Lady Osterley did not reply. She held the fan before her face so that Annandale 
could not see the sudden terror and astonishment that seized her. 

“T was never so amazed in all my life,” the man went on. “I saw him sitting 
in the shade under some trees. I was so astonished that I did not believe my 
own senses. I asked one of the people who the man was. He told me it was 
Brother Charles—Brother Charles-—it was your husband !” 

Lady Osterley put down her fan and drank a little iced water. 

“You saw—my husband—in the House ?” 

“JT did. And then, I say, I understood all. I called to him. He lifted his 
head and recognised me. But he walked away. I suppose he does not wish to 
see any old friend. He is just the same—tall, austere, a devil of a fellow with 
his religious exercises, I should say—looks as if he wore a hair shirt with the 
same old poker down his back—I beg your pardon, Lady Osterley. His face is 
changed, though. I thought he looked savage—perhaps because I disturbed him. 
I wonder why he came to the House.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Annandale, there are so many strange things happening 

“And you may understand my surprise this morning when you told me that 
this girl was his own niece—as like him as a girl can be to a man! And you 
say they were together in this House. Good heavens! Fancy your finding your 
niece in the same House as your husband !” 

“ But they did not know the relationship. Cicely did not even know her own 


” 








name.” 

“And Gilbert came to look after him. Went so far as to hawk strawberries in 
the street. Did it very well, too.” 

“Mr. Annandale ”—Lady Osterley laid her hand upon his—‘‘since you know 
so much, learn a little more. Gilbert has been in search of him for two years. 
The reason of my long silence was that I really did not know where he was. As 
for the reasons that brought him here I confess that I do not know them, nor 
can I even guess what he hopes to find here, or how long he will stay here.” 

“Is he then so hopelessly mad ?” 

“ Hopelessly, I fear. There seems no hope at all for this kind of madness. 
And now, Mr. Annandale, for the next thing, please, for the moment, keep my 
secret to yourself. I do not wish his people, if I can help it, to learn anything 
about his mental condition. If it should happen that he is really settled down 
into a harmless visionary condition, I will tell them. Meanwhile, do not speak to 
any one of what you have seen.” 

“You have come here, of course, to see him?” 

“JT am going over this morning—immediately,” she replied, not untruthfully, but 
evasively. “Thank you for telling me—what you discovered-—-Mr. Annandale, 
and, if you please, do not again attempt to speak to him. You might waken old 
memories.” 

“Poor Charles! What a change! What a break up! And when one 
thinks ——” 

Lady Osterley left him thinking. She had plenty to think about, by herself. 
Her husband in this very place! And Gilbert too! What was Gilbert doing ? 
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Looking after a madman? Had her husband really become an enthusiast? Was 
he mad? Why was Gilbert here? And then, for the first time since they were 
uttered, she remembered Gilbert’s words, “1 will try to set you free.” He was 
there in order to set her free. How? She trembled. The only way of freedom 
was, for one or the other, for the broken gamester or herself, to pass through the 
Gate of Death. One of the two must die for the freedom of the other. One 
must die. Gilbert would set her free. How? A mist rose before her eyes: a 
horrible deadly sickness seized her; alone in her bedroom she sank into a chair 
and lost consciousness. 

She came to herself after a little. Then—it was wonderful how, one after the 
other, the feeling of guidance by the dead hand seized and held each—she looked 
up and she whispered, “ Alice! Alice! If you can hear me, listen. If you can 
help us in this fearful trouble, help us now. It is your own daughter you must 
help; it is your own brother; it is your brother’s wife; it is your brother’s son; 
it is your daughter’s lover. Alice! If you cam hear me, as your daughter believes, 
tell me what to do.” 

A man of science once developed a theory that prayer is often a great help to 
the man who prays because it leads him, in some quite scientific way, to a clearer 
understanding of the situation and of the right proportion of the events which led 
up to it and affect its composition. This, he maintained, was the true function of 
prayer and the only answer that ever comes to it. I give his opinion for what it 
is worth, and to enable those who agree with him to explain all that has gone 
before and all that follows. No answer came in words; but Lady Osterley rose 
from her chair with decision in her mind. She felt no hesitation nor any doubt. 

She opened the door of her room. In one of the two sitting-rooms Gilbert 
and Cicely sat laughing and love-making, as happy as two young lovers can hope to be. 
How could Gilbert laugh and talk so light of heart if his purpose was—that way ? 

In the other room—all the doors were wide open—her boy was careering about 
the room, shouting and laughing. He should never know; he must never know. 

She shut her door again; they should not be disturbed. She rang the bell, 
told her maid that she was going for a drive for an hour or two, put on her hat, 
and went downstairs. 

She understood now what Gilbert meant by hinting at “more.” If it was 
strange that Gilbert, and she herself, and Cicely her niece should be all brought 
together in the place where Alice died, it was still more strange that her husband, 
too, should be brought here. By this time she firmly believed, as Gilbert himself 
believed, that they were brought here by one hand and for one purpose. It was 
the dead hand of Alice that brought them here, and the dead hand was to do 
more for them. What more? 

It was about eleven in the forenoon when the carriage drove up at the porch 
, and verandah of the House. Lady Osterley got down and told the driver to wait. 
No one was in the verandah; she looked in at the open door and saw a great, 
bare, ugly room, with a permanent fragrance of fried steak, mingled with pork and 
beans, in it. At the head of the central table sat an old man, a venerable old 
man. He looked like one who was already dead; his hands were folded, his 
head was leaning back, his eyes were open. He, like Cicely the evening before, 
was in a trance. Dorabyn shuddered and came out into the open air. 

There were sounds of work: an engine of some kind was throbbing and panting 
not far off; there was the thumping and beating and stumping about, the murmur 
and humming and echoing which belong to work of all kinds; before the Houses 
and on either side of it were gardens, kitchen gardens, market gardens, melon 
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“He rose and bowed gravely.” 


patches, tomato fields, vineyards, orchards; and about the garden were men at 
work—very leisurely work it seemed. At the end of the garden was a belt of wood. 

“He was under the shade of the trees,” said Lady Osterley. She walked across 
the lawn and reached the coppice. 

Yes, there, alone on a bench, his elbow on the arm, his chin in his hand, his 
hat beside him, sat her husband, the man who had done all the mischief. As he sat 
there, in deep shade, with the pallor of his face and the austerity of his brow, he 
looked like an ideal penitent—not of himself, but of some uncompromising Puritan, 
some Calvinistic divider of the word, some Hammer of heresy. ‘There was no 
change in him. Such he looked when she married him; so he looked in the 
House ; thus he commanded the respect of the world, but never its affection. No 
change? Yes. Suddenly some thought crossed his mind. His face lost its 
austerity ; it clouded over; the pallor remained, but it only brightened the terrible 
change that came upon him and revealed the devil within him. He sat up; he 
looked about him with sudden surprise ; his face was set with a mask; it was full 
of evil thoughts and evil memories. 

“He has gone down, down, deeper than I thought,” said his wife. 

She stepped forward. He knew the footstep, turned his head and _ recognised 
her. Then he rose and bowed gravely as if receiving a visitor, with the same calm 
and indifference with which he had treated Gilbert. 

“Lady Osterley?” he asked, showing in his voice no sign of any emotion 
*whatever. 
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“JT heard, by accident, Sir Charles, that you were here. Mr. Annandale, whom 
you may remember, saw you here and told me.” 

““T suppose that it was Mr. Gilbert Maryon who brought you here.” 

“No. Gilbert had not given me to understand that you were here.” 

“ Then he did not tell you why I am here?” 

“Certainly not. I have come to ask. There are many things I want to 
ask you.” 

“ Will you sit down while you are asking these questions? Will you also allow 
me to exercise my own judgment as to answering any question?” 

“Thank you, I will stand.” 

“Then you will allow me? Thank you. The morning is hot. I will sit down. 
Now, Lady Osterley, if you please, we will take your questions.” Again, as with 
Gilbert, the reverse of the true situation: the appearance of the judge examining 
the accused. 

“My position you will understand, to begin with, when I tell you that I have 
resolved on enduring banishment for life, or anything else, provided that I can 
save my son from the knowledge of his father’s life. I have come abroad so that 
I may not be asked questions about you. I shall stay abroad so long as anybody 
remains who would be likely to inquire after you. You have been recognised here 
by an old acquaintance. I do not suppose that he will keep the secret, although 
I have asked him to do so. Such things as these get about. It will become 
known, sooner or later, that you are here. Your mother and sister, if they hear 
of your place of residence, will certainly come out to see you.” 

“Well?” 

“Do you wish them to see you?” 

“JT wish nothing.” 

“Tell me, if you can, why you are here. I cannot believe it possible that you 
should be touched with the spirit of this Community, which is, I believe, one of 
religious Visionaries.” 

“There is no reason why I should pretend—to you. I came here because 
it is a convenient place for me. I have no money, to begin with. Here one 
wants no money.” 

“Do you mean to stay here long?” 

“They have turned me out. I leave the place to-morrow.” 

“Where are you going, and what will you do?” 

“T have no money. Therefore I do not know.” 

She drew out her purse, in which there was a roll of notes. She laid the roll 
on the bench beside him.” 

“There is money to go on with. Now what shall you do?” 

“T must get somewhere—out of the country—to Canada, I suppose. Perhaps 
it will be safer there.” 

“ Safer ?” 

“Ves; safer. You don’t know, perhaps, what that means. I will tell you, 
briefly. It means that when a man is left without money he must devise some 
way of getting money. He wants money to buy food, and he wants money to 
play with, How can a man play if he has no money? Without play one may 
as well be dead.” He took up the bundle of notes and counted them. “One 
hundred—two hundred—three hundred and fifty dollars. I daresay I shall play a 
little with some of this. Well, Lady Osterley, this necessity of getting money is 
one that has probably never struck you. To get money means to make somebody 
give you money. There are many ways: some that society recognises; some that 
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society does not. They all mean robbing your neighbour. I have been, like 
everybody else, preying on my neighbour; eating up the ignorant and deceiving the 
credulous. Now you begin to understand.” 

“You mean that you are, in consequence, living in concealment? Please to 
spare me details.” 

“ Exactly. The law is in search of me.” 

“On a charge of fraud, I suppose. Oh, my son! my son! if you should 
ever know!” 

“There is something said about a commercial transaction in the nature of a 
conspiracy. All trade is fraud, to begin with. ‘That is not all.” 

“Not all? Can there be anything worse than this?” 

“Comparisons are deceitful ; there is something more dangerous. There was a 
gaming house some time ago, and a little trouble arose, and some kind of fight— 
such things are not unusual—and next day there was a dead man found outside.” 

“Oh!” Lady Osterley shivered and shook. “ You are—charged—with murder ?” 

“They call it murder, I believe. If they take me they will, I understand, try 
me for murder. I have to leave this place, as I told you, to-morrow. If they 
should arrest me there will be a trial, and possibly a little experiment with an 
electric apparatus after it.” 

Lady Osterley sat down—on the other end of the bench. She sat down and 
buried her face in her hands. ‘The thing was too dreadful for indignation: it was 
too horrible for anything except blank despair. 

“Oh!” she cried, springing to her feet again: “how can you live—you—with 
what is behind you, and what is before you? How can you live? You ought to 
have killed yourself long, long ago!” 

“There is a rule in this House,” he replied, “that we are to forget the Past. 
It is a rule with which I very willingly complied. As for what is before, so long 
as I remain here there is nothing before. Nothing. The nothingness is intolerable. 
I have, in fact, sometimes considered whether it would not be better to face any 
dangers, rather than go on living here in the House of Nothingness. At all events 
the danger will now have to be faced. ‘To-morrow at latest.” 

“You will be arrested if you are caught: you will be tried for murder; you 
will be tried for fraud if you are acquitted of murder.” 

“That is so. Put it more clearly. Say that my description is in the hands of 
the police of every town. Escape is only possible by keeping to the country roads 
and by travelling at night. I must make either for Canada or for the West. I 
must get out of the country somehow.” 

“Qh! Will there never be any end of all this misery and shame?” 

“So far as I can tell, Lady Osterley, no end at all until the natural end. We 
are not, however, a long-lived race, we who live by our wits. Sometimes our wits 
fail us ; those who drop out can never get back again ; sometimes there is a quarrel 
and a fight. Still, if I escape this danger, I may go on a great many years—long 
enough to make myself known some day, perhaps, to my son, who will be pleased, 
no doubt, to give me money.” 

“Charles! . At first I felt nothing but anger and shame. Now, it is too late 
for either. Anger will not help, and shame I must hide. There is nothing left 
for you but pity—oh! the sorrow of it! That such a man as you were could by 
any temptation or any madness be brought so low! Oh! the pity and the sorrow 
and the shame of it! You! you! with your genius, your learning, your powers, 
your career stretching out clear and straight before you. Oh! Merciful God, do 
something to make this man feel!” 
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“ Heaven,” he said coldly, “does not often interfere in the case of a career 
manque.” 

“ Charles, I am certain—I am quite certain—that something terrible will happen, 
and that immediately. It has been arranged; we are all brought together for that 
purpose.” 

“T think not, Lady Osterley. I now have some money. I shall get away 
quietly. You will hear of or from me in years to come.” 

“Charles! If this could move you. Who brought you to this place ?” 

“J heard about it from some paper.” 

“Who brought you here? Who brought me here? In this House your sister 
Alice died.” 

The man started. 

“In this House she is buried. Under the shade of the trees in this little wood 
she lies buried—perhaps at your very feet—your sister Alice—most saintly of women.” 

“My sister Alice? She died here ?” 

“In this house her child was born—the girl Cicely.” 

“The girl Cicely is her daughter? Alice’s daughter.” He was curious, but 
not moved. 

“Ts it accidental, think you, that we should all be brought together in this 
strange manner?” 

“You mean that Alice, being dead and buried, has been exerting her influence 
to bring about this agreeable reunion of friends and relations? Pardon me, Lady 
Osterley, I cannot follow you in this theory. The dead sleep well. They know 
nothing and care nothing, and they can do nothing.” 

“Cannot even the memory of Alice move you ?” 

“What is the good of being moved by her memory? Am I to shed a tear 
over the memory of Alice? Will any such emotion make my escape the easier ?” 

“She has sent you messages through her daughter.” 

“ Messages? Oh! you mean the foolishness with which the girl pesters me. I 
was to repent, I believe. She has threatened me if I remember rightly. Do you 
really mean, Lady Osterley—do you wish me to believe—that Alice, who is dead 
and dust, sent me these messages ?” 

“They were her messages. I cannot choose but believe that they were messages. 
Since I have heard——” 

“The girl is like her mother,” he went on. “I ought to have seen the likeness. 
It is, I confess, somewhat bizarre, that we should be all gathered together in this 
queer place ; but to-morrow I am to go. So, you see, it amounts to nothing unless 
Alice has arranged that you shall witness my arrest, which will very likely take 
place to-morrow. It would be a delicate and thoughtful attention on the part of 
Alice. I did not expect it of my dear sister—although I did not agree with her 
religion and her morals. Delicate and thoughtful. And kindly.” 

“Oh!” his wife stepped back. “I will waste no more words. You fly from 
us to hide your shameful head. And behold! we are all here with you. Your 
sister would save your life. I am sure she would. Let me ask her counsel.” 

“Lady Osterley, when I knew you some time ago you were _ incapable 
of talking such nonsense. It is the living hand, not the dead hand, that 
concerns us.” 

“Oh! you are lost—lost—lost!” She wrung her hands in despair. “ Yet, 
Charles, there is one thing left. All is lost except your name, your father’s name 
—your sister’s—your son’s. Oh! leave us that.” 

She threw herself upon her knees before him, weeping. 
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“For the sake of 
Alice; for the sake 
of your mother; for 
the sake of your son.” 

He drew back, 
coldly. 

“Tt is for my own 
sake, Lady Osterley, 
that I conceal my 
name. For that reason 
you may quite rely on 
a continuance of—of 
this concealment. 
And now this interview 
has been prolonged 
enough.” 

He took off his hat. 

She inclined her 
head and left him. 
Yet she turned once 
more to look at him. 
It was a fine picture 
that she carried away 
in her memory—the 
last picture that she 
took of her husband. 
He was standing bare- 
headed, hat in hand, 
his face pale, his bear- 
ing erect, his expres- 
sion proud and austere 
a brave and honour- 
able man, to look at. 
She remembered an- 








“He was standing bareheaded.” 





other picture — some 
old picture—which represented the execution of an officer. In this picture the 
officer, about to die, stood firm and proud, before he received the shower of 
bullets. So stood Sir Charles. He must have known that the end was very near ; 
he stood to meet his fate with the cold pride which never forsook him, though 
honour and shame and self-respect had long since disappeared. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BACK AGAIN. 


THE Master was sitting in his own chair, the victim of extreme despondency. A 
great and terrible dread was upon him, in so much that his soul was stirred to 
the very depths. For he could no longer meditate. It was as if the gates of 
heaven were closed to him; as if his whole life had been a failure. You have 
seen that in the evening the customary unconsciousness would not come to him; 
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in the morning, save for a brief—a very brief and terrifying—spell, it was also 
impossible. Perhaps, he thought, this disquiet was caused by the departure of the 
child; perhaps it was a sign that he was now old, and that he was about to 
be transferred to the next world, or the world after next, should he be worthy. 
Perhaps he was afflicted with this loss of power by his friends who were waiting for 
him, as a punishment for letting the child go. So he sat during the hot afternoon 
in the quiet Hall: an enthusiast with all the enthusiasm gone out of him; a 
prophet who could no longer prophesy. Ever and anon he again attempted 
Meditation ; it was like one afflicted with insomnia trying to sleep; after each 
attempt he sat up again and looked about him with dismay. 

Then the doors flew open, and the child came running in. But what a child! 
How transformed! She looked like nothing less than her own mother twenty years 
ago, before the dress of the House was invented. Her beauty, of which he had 
only been dimly conscious, her dress, her changed look, dazzled and bewildered 
him. Yet she was not changed. She sat down in her own place at the end of 
the bench beside his chair. She took his hands in hers—the old wrinkled hands 
in her warm and tender hands. ‘“ Master,” she said, “dear Master, I could not 
leave you here alone. I have come back to take you away with me.” 

He only understood that she was come back. ‘“ My dear,” he said, “I fear I 
have done wrong ; yet I meant well. Come closer; don’t let go my hand. Cicely, 
your mother—your mother—is offended with me. The gates are shut—the gates to 
the Upper World; I can no longer pass through them; I cannot meditate. Yet 
I did it for the best.” 

“Yes, yes; my mother knows that; she cannot be offended.” 

So she bent over him and kissed him, and patted his hand, and consoled him. 

“Of course you did it for the best,” said Gilbert cheerfully. “ Why, we ran 
away partly in order that you should find out the strength of your own Single 
Attachment. I can’t live without Cicely—can you ?” 

The old man shook his head. He could not live without the child. Yet—to 
call it a Single Attachment ! 

“My dear,” he spoke to Cicely. “I cannot live without you, and it was terrible 
to think that I had driven you out. What could I say to your mother? Perhaps 
I ought to have discerned things more clearly. She should be your example, as 
she has been my guide. And she loves her husband in the new world as much as 
in the old. But there were examples in this House pointing the other way. There 
have been married people here; every one could see how they quarrelled, and 
called names, and fell into tempers unseemly: I did not distinguish. It was not 
right to force the daughter of that pure and white spirit, my guide, who discourses 
daily with me, into union with a rustic, coarse and common.” 

“That is finished, dear Master,” said Cicely. “We have come to talk about 
other things. Gilbert will talk for me.” 

The Master looked up languidly. He did not expect much of the promised 
talk; indeed, he would rather have sat quite still and silent, looking at the child, 
until he dropped into meditation. But Gilbert began, sitting on the opposite 
bench. 

“ First of all, Master,” he said, “ we are very glad you have learned to distinguish. 
Marry one with the other, as much as you please ; but like with like, not like with 
unlike. One does not marry a rose of June with a—with an onion of September.” 

The Master inclined his head gravely. “What do you mean,” he said, “by 
saying that you have come to take me away? What are you going to do 
with Cicely ?” 
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“She took his hands in hers.” 


“Cicely is in good keeping, Master. Do not be in any anxiety about her.” 

“Last night, Cicely, I could not meditate. For the first time during twenty 
years I failed to meditate. Again, this morning, I failed. After dinner, just now, 
it is true I was borne upwards, but only to see that transparent soul clouded ; 
and she said—what did she say? She held her husband by the hand and she 
rebuked me.” He laid his hand upon his head. “She said, ‘ Master, should we 
two be here but for the love we have borne to each other? Should we two have 
risen so high but for the comfort and stay of one towards the other? Nay; we 
should have been far lower—far lower—far more selfish, far more earthly. Go now.’ 
She told me to go. ‘We will discourse again when this has been set straight.’ 
So I see, at last, that there are natures to whom love is as the sunshine to the 
flowers—your flowers, Cicely.” 

“Nay, Master, I am sure my mother knows that you acted for the best.” 

“T have had a terrible time. You were gone; Gilbert was gone; your mother 
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would not receive me; and the members have rebelled against the Rule. I know 
not what they want: they must go their own way. ‘They no longer believe that 
we stand alone in space, every one alone.” 

Gilbert laughed gently. ‘My dear Master, you yourself have never been alone: 
you have always had your dead friend Alice; and you have always entertained a 
delightful Single Attachment for Cicely.” 

“Tt is true,” he replied humbly. “In that sense I have never seemed to be 
alone. Yet one must be alone. We are born alone; we die alone; we rise or 
fall alone.” 

“ Love removes the solitude ; you acknowledge that. You yourself have never 
been alone; you have always loved and been loved.” 

ec Vet———” 

“To ruder natures marriage may be a hindrance. To the rather rough and 
boorish. people here marriage may present itself, when they consider it at all, as a 
condition of life which must be absorbed in the cares of the house ; the husband 
working too hard every day; the wife working too hard every day; with sordid 
accompaniments, privations, quarrels, bad tempers, and pinchings. ‘To such persons 
love might seem a hindrance. It would not be, because it would produce virtues 
such as the single life could never attain.” 

“Vet Sister Phoebe was willing to marry you.” 

“Sister Phoebe,” Gilbert replied softly, “was so very good as to be willing to 
take me, different as I am from her at every point. She is a zealous member of 
the Rule. Yet she was willing to enter upon a Single Attachment. It proves that 
the most orthodox member of this Community desires companionship.” 

“Come back to us, Gilbert, and stay with us. You shall marry Cicely and 
make your Elevation in your own way.” 

“] will tell you directly what we propose.” 

“Stay with us, Gilbert. The Community will be the richer for your presence. 
Besides, I can read your soul through and through. Like my dead friend Raymond 
you are true and loyal; you have no selfish purpose of your own to serve.” 

“ Nevertheless, I came here, five weeks ago, with a purpose which I did not 
confess to you.” 

“It was some purpose connected with the man who calls himself Charles Lee. 
I know now. I do not know how I learned it; nor what your purpose was. It 
is now too late, because to-morrow he leaves the House. I have turned him out.” 

“Oh! You have turned him out? Curious,—yes; I think he will go 
to-morrow.” 

Gilbert’s face grew hard. But only fora moment. He returned to the business 
before him. 

“You tell me,” he said, “that your members are in a state of rebellion. 
Frankly, I do not wonder. When I came here and began to look about and to 
talk to them it seemed to me as if they were all dropping slowly into a condition 
in which nothing would be left but a mouth to receive food. They were becoming 
like unto the common slug. I went about the workshops ; only those which require 
bodily exertion and fatigue were turning out any real work. ‘The farm, the dairy, 
the garden, the laundry—those do well, because the bodily exertion keeps life in 
them. All the rest are shams. You have the account books—is it not so?” 

“Skt. 18: $0.” 

“You have taken from these people everything, except a little work and their 
food, that can occupy their minds. You discourage conversation because it may 
become frivolous. What is the consequence? ‘They cannot talk any longer; they 
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never speak ; some of them have almost forgotten how to frame a sentence—Silas, 
for instance, is almost inarticulate. You think from your heights that everybody 
would be thinking of things high and sacred.” 

The Master inclined his head again. 

“Then you have not suffered them to read books. ‘They have therefore nothing 
to think about at all. Do they meditate on higher things? I do not know; I can 
see no sign of any such meditation. ‘They seem to me to be like the hogs in a sty; 
they feed, they sleep, they grunt. In the evening they fall into a state of catalepsy ; 
when they recover they remember nothing. Of what good is their catalepsy, of 
which they remember nothing ?” 

“Tt is hoped that in time they will remember. For my own part I do 
remember.” 

“So does Cicely, sometimes. The rest—never. I have asked them all. Each 
thinks that others remember; they believe in glimpses and glances and flashes of 
light. They know only that they have been unconscious. I suppose that the 
dropping off is pleasant, and perhaps the recovery as well; otherwise they wouldn’t 
do it at all) But as for the help they get from it, I can tell you, Master, speaking 
quite plainly, there is none at all. You and Cicely are the only two with whom 
the hour of meditation is more than an hour of catalepsy. You have restored, you 
say, the Eastern custom of Meditation to the West. Well, to all these people, 
your rank and file, the custom is a pretence and a sham.” 

The Master groaned. He had not the heart to dispute the point. 

“It is not your fault. You imagined that these people were made of the same 
material as yourself and your earliest disciples. ‘That is not so. They are a highly 
nervous and excitable people because they are Americans. They have a narrow 
and selfish religion, in which individualism is carried to its extreme. ‘They are 
easily reduced to the condition of trance by their nervous organisation ; and they 
easily accept your teaching of the separate and lonely condition of the soul by 
their narrow religion. I daresay they honestly hope to penetrate by this way into 
the other world. Meantime, what are their habitual thoughts? They have none; 
they have lost the influences of their former life—their church, their singing, their 
religious exercises; and you have: given them nothing in place of these things. 
They grow worse, therefore, every day, instead of better—more animal, and less 
intellectual ; half a dozen already, at least, have become pure imbeciles, who can 
only eat and sleep and go into trance; they have gone back to the primeval 
prehistoric creature consisting of a bag to hold food and a mouth and two hands 
to put food into it!” 

“You are hard, Gilbert,” said Cicely. “Spare the Master.” 

“One person alone has kept her mind open and healthy. You gave Cicely, 
happily, the only work that could have kept her mentally awake. She has lived 
among the flowers. They are live things to ker; they speak to her; and she has 
talked with you every day about her dead parents, until she has grown to know 
them both and believe that in trance she speaks with them 

“Nay; not believes; she does speak with them every day.” 

“Tt is well for her that she does, then. Now, Master, what do you think of 
my picture ?” 

“T cannot think: I am an old man. _ If this is true, then have I spent my 
life in vain; and I have led these poor people after a will-o’-the-wisp.” 

“Nay ; at least, they have led in this place innocent and harmless lives. What 
would they be doing outside? Cheating each other in trade, most likely. You 
have done no harm to them. Don’t think of it that way.” 
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“What way, then? Cicely, tell me how I am to think of it. You tell me this, 
and that”—he spoke in a wandering, helpless kind of fashion, his eyes unsteady 
—the Master, who had been always so alert and strong that one forgot his seventy- 
five years. “You say that Cicely will not stay. How can I think at all without 
her? How can I live without the child?” 

“You shall keep your child,” said Gilbert, moved to pity by his weakness and 
distress. 

“We shall not part, dear Master,” said Cicely, “ believe me. Never again.” 

“Tell him, Cicely, what we have planned for him.” 

Gilbert left them together in the Hall. He closed the door and sat down in 
the verandah. Beyond the lane under the shade of the trees sat, as usual, the 
man whose fate was to be determined on the morrow. For himself, he had no 
longer the least anxiety or fear upon the subject. The man sat motionless—his 
legs crossed, his hands folded, hatless, his face white as of marble, his lips set—the 
man whom nothing could move. 

The place—it was nearly five in the afternoon—was very silent ; now and again 
there was heard the lowing of kine. The engines had ceased their throbbing, and 
there was no grinding of the wheels; the work of the day was over. Gilbert 
thought of the strange, apathetic people, who had no interests in life and cared 
for nothing, and believed that they were making straight for heaven by going off 
into a trance every night. “ Many and wonderful,” he thought, “are the ways 
that lead to the narrow gate; but truly this of the nightly trance is the most 
wonderful. ‘To do nothing except to become insensible. Heard one ever a more 
remarkable belief in the efficacy of annihilation ?” 

Presently the bell rang for supper, and the Community came flocking into the 
Hall. First the men, with slow but resolute step, advancing to the chief event of 
the day. Even the most vacuous faces lit up when that discordant bell began 
to clash and clang. “ Pork and cabbage!” it cried aloud. “Come! Pork and 
cabbage! Pork and beans! Come! ‘Tender loin and tough! Beef and bacon, 
come! Huckleberry and apple-pie, come! Coffee and iced water, come! Supper 
first and meditation after—work finished. Recreation done. Come!” 

They looked at Gilbert in curiosity as they passed: something had been said 
about ru&ning away; but it mattered nothing to them now. They wanted to eat 
and then to sleep and afterwards to become insensible. 

The women were not so punctual: they dropped in by twos and _ threes. 
Among them was Sister Euphemia. 

“You, Gilbert?” she cried. “You are back again?” 

“T have brought Cicely to see the Master. ‘They are both unhappy without 
each other. And you, Euphemia, why—what have you done to yourself?” 

“Some of us have discarded the old costume. I hope you like a new dress. 
I made it myself, upon an old frock that I haven’t worn for twenty years.” 

She had tied up her hair with a ribbon; she had lengthened her skirts so that 
the horrible trouserette thing at the ankles had either vanished or been sent away ; 
she had a coloured ribbon round her neck, and a little bunch of flowers at her 
throat, and a coloured silk sash; and her frock was in the fashion of the year 
1875, when she left the outside. Well, it is not so very long ago, but there was 
an old-world look about it. 

“T congratulate you, dear Euphemia. And what next?” 

“Oh! a good deal next. But come in.” 

The Hall was full by this time. The Master sat in his own chair, at the 
head of the middle table ; but beside him was Cicely, and he held her hand in 
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his, and his eyes dwelt 
upon her as if he 
could not bear to let 
anything else be seen 
at all. 

Sister Euphemia 
took her place. 
Brother Charles did 
not appear at all. 

“Cicely is with 
the Master,” said Eu- 
phemia. “Oh! it 
would kill him to 
part with her. He 
loves her as much as 
an old man can love 
a girl, And yet he 
wouldn’t allow a 
Single Attachment ! 
That’s going to be 
changed.” 

Sister Euphemia’s 
manner was quite 
altered. She had gone 
back, it seemed, to her 
old self, which was 
a cheerful, chattering 
self. 

“T will take 
Cicely’s place _ this 
evening.” She did 
so. Gilbert took his 
old place as_ before. 
Opposite him - sat 
Sister Phoebe. On 
his left was Brother 
Silas. Neither of them took the least notice of him, except by their shoulders, 
which were expressive. “Oh, Brother Gilbert,’ Euphemia went on, “how nice it 
is to see you back again! You should have been in the Hall last night. Oh! 
but you don’t know. Here are the bride and bridegroom—congratulate them.” 
She indicated the blushing pair. 

“What do you mean?” asked Gilbert. 

“Why, after you went away, the Master ordered these two to marry each other 
to cure them of Single Attachment. Brother Silas was singly attached to Cicely, 
and Sister Phoebe to you.” 





““*Why, what have you done to yourself ?’” 


“ Really!” .Gilbert’s face assumed quite a rosy wreath of smiles. “ Permit me, 
Sister Phoebe, to wish you every joy—and you, Brother Silas. Happy dog! I 
have been thinking, Sister Phoebe,” he said, with another smile, “what could be 
designed to make you happier, if anything could be hit upon; and, truly, I do 
not think there is any one in all this House more worthy of you in every respect 
more able to meet every virtue and grace in yourself with one corresponding of 
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his own—than Brother Silas. You will soar—happy, wingless spirits—together ; 
and I am quite sure that you can neither of you mount so much as a single 
inch higher than the other.” 

Sister Phoebe looked ominous, but she said nothing. She was quick enough 
to understand what was meant. Brother Silas was not; he only understood that 
something dangerous was said. 

“T hate an Englishman,” he replied doggedly. 

“Why, then,” said Gilbert, “what could more endear you to Sister Phcebe? 
How better could you hope to soar than on the wings of such a sentiment?” 

“Don’t make him mad,” whispered Euphemia. “ He’s half mad already at 
losing Cicely. Let him be. He’ll take it out in ill-temper with his wife. I know 
that sort.” > 

“And you have had a mutiny, or a rebellion, I hear.” 

“Yes; we only began last night. We are going on, though. Things have got 
to be changed a bit. Why, when you came here first, it was like a great big 
tomb. I didn’t mind: the past was buried; there was no more joy left; I’d just 
as soon be buried in the tomb with all the rest. Nobody spoke, nobody laughed, 
nobody cared for anybody. We were all selfish logs. ‘Then you came and broke 
us up. Oh! we are going to change a good many things. We are going to 
make things hum. Going to stay, Brother Gilbert? See you’ve got your store 
clothes on. So’s Cicely. My! isn’t she just too lovely?” 

“T’m not going to stay, I fear.” 

“ And Cicely?” 

“She will not stay either. She will come with me.” 

“Then I tell you, young man, that the Master will just sit down and die. 
As for me, I don’t know but what Ill go back again—Outside. ‘There’s Mamie 
and James, I don’t know how they’re doing, nor what children they’ve got. Since 
the Past came back—you brought it back—it’s borne in upon me that I ought to 
go and see them. I’ve got a little money, so’s not to be a burden upon anybody, 
and perhaps to be a help; and—and—I shall see. If the Master goes, and you, 
and Cicely, this will be a poor kind of place for such as me.” 

“ But your Meditations ?” 

“Bless you, my dear boy, with an apron over my head I can meditate any- 
where. Besides,” she dropped her voice, “what’s the good? I never remember 
anything. Sometimes there’s a kind of a sort of a flash, just a gleam—but 
nothing comes of it. I shouldn’t wonder if I went away and never came back 
here any more.” 

Just then the shuffling of feet and the colliding of plates showed that the 
repast was concluded. 

“Now for Meditation,” said Sister Euphemia cheerfully. 


WALTER BESANT. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE object of my former paper (vide P. M. M., October 1895) was to place on 
record certain facts concerning bells as they are, and to call the attention 
of the musical public to them. And I did so, not merely in order to 

offer an explanation of the want of harmony observable in peals,—and still more 
in carillons,—but also in order to bring public opinion to bear on founders and 
tuners, so as to induce them to bring their bells into a more perfect agreement 
with the (presumed) intentions of the original designers of the present form of 
bell than has been thought necessary in the past. 

But I did something more than this. I ventured on a pretty confident 
opinion that existing bells and peals might (generally) be so rectified as to be 
much more completely in tune, both with themselves and with each other, than 
we have yet found them. 

And here I desire to say, at the outset, that I am not a bell-founder. Had 
I been such, no doubt I should have kept any special knowledge to myself, and 
have made use of it for my own advantage. But, having no personal interests to 
serve, and believing it to be for the best interests of the art that knowledge— 
which I hold to be essential to any real progress—should be at the command equally 
of all the profession, I have preferred to make a clean breast of all that I think 
I have learned, and let bell-founders take it or leave it as they may think best. 

If, as I venture to hope, my account of things should prove correct and of 
value, I shall feel amply repaid if this is acknowledged (as no doubt it would 
be) by those to whom it may prove an important assistance in what is now a 
very obscure department of the bell-founders’ art. 

It will be remembered that the main point insisted on in the former article 
was that the tones which I have there designated as the nominal and _ the 
fundamental should in each bell be brought into unison with each other. 

According to theory the nominal should be an exact octave above the fundamental, 
But, as a matter of fact, we rarely find it so, the nominal being very generally 
about a quarter of a tone (more or less) sharper than the fundamental; and the 
question is, ‘‘ How to bring them together ?” 
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In order to explain my answer to this satisfactorily, 1 must 
direct attention to the figure. 

This figure represents a half-section of a normal English bell.* 
The line ABCD represents the z#ner surface of the bell, and 
forms a continuous curve, the curvature of which becomes more 
acute as we approach the lip at D. 

The line of the outer surface is more complicated, but is so 

ordered that the thickness of the bell shall be uniform from A 
to B, then gradually increase up to a point C, and then rapidly 
' diminish until the bell terminates in a sharp “cusp” at D. 
o4 The points E and F indicate the position of certain “ bead 
lines,” which may be observed running all round a bell, which mark the boundaries 
of what is called the “sound-bow,” or principal zone of the bell; and the points 
H and G are the corresponding points respectively on the inner surface. 

We are now in a position to explain how to tune a bell—v.e., how to alter its 
tones so as to bring them into harmony with each other, or with the corresponding 
tones in other bells. 

It would evidently be inconsistent with the character of this Magazine to enter 
into a detailed description of the various processes, and of the effect of each; 
but here is the whole matter “in a nutshell” :— 

The point H is the “turning-point” for tuning the nominal. 

The point C is the “turning-point” for tuning the fundamental. 

To be a little more particular :— 

1. To sharpen the nominal, metal must be taken away (of course, all round 
the bell) from the little triangular porticn H DE; by this means the nominal may 
be safely sharpened about jth of a tone. But the process rather spoils the /ook 
of a bell, and, for that and other reasons, is not popular with tuners, Nevertheless 
it is effective, and, within reasonable limits, quite allowable. 

2. To flatten the nominal, metal must be taken off, all round the bell, from 
H. to C, or to G, or even to B if necessary, thus ¢Aéaning the main part of the 
bell; by this means the note may well be lowered as much as half a tone 
if required. 

Now, these two processes are well known to all English experts, and I have 
never met with one who used any other; which shows, as I said before, that 
(consciously or unconsciously) English experts tune their bells to each other by 
the nominals, and by no other note. 

And now for the fundamentals :— 

1. To sharpen the fundamental, take off metal along the line C D; this may 
be continued until the line C E is reached. 

2. To flatten the fundamental, take off metal from C to G, or even to B 
if necessary. 

And these are the processes used by foreign experts in tuning their carillons 
or peals; which, again, shows (as I said before) that the main object which ‘hey 
have in view, is to tune their bells to each other by the fundamentals, and zo¢ by 
the nominals. . 

If, now, the above rules are carefully studied, in connection with the figure, 
the following Possibilities, or Impossibilities—which I am unable to establish at 
length—will, I think, be sufficiently apparent : 

* Foreign bells (which nrobably represent an earlier type) differ from English in having the 
line C D straight instead of curved. 
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1. That the fundamental cannot be flattened without also flattening, to some 
extent, the nominal. 

2. That the nominal caz be flattened considerably without altering the fundamental 
—viz., by taking off metal, on both sides of C. 

3. That the nominal can be ‘flattened a “té/e, while by the same process the 
fundamental will be a little sharpened, thus bringing the two towards each other-- 
viz., by reducing the rounded surface CE to a flat surface. 

4. That the fundamental can be sharpened considerably, while leaving the 
nominal nearly, if not quite, unaltered. 

5. That although the process of sharpening the nominal will also raise the 
fundamental, it will not do so in the same degree; and would tend, therefore, 
to bring the two together, in the unusual (and very objectionable) case of the 
fundamental being originally the sharper note. 

With these possibilities within our reach, it is surely evident that bells can, as 
regards these two principal tones, be put into tune with themselves and with each 
other. And if so, they can be so cast in the first instance. 

Of course, in all this I am speaking generally. There are many bells so 
radically wrong that there is nothing to be done with them except “put up with” 
them, or send them to the melting-pot. And there are numberless cases of treble 
bells which, in order to make their leading tones fowerful enough, have been 
made of a disproportionate thickness, with the inevitable result that their tones 
have been thrown very far out of due relation to each other. I fear that there 
is no help for this, and no effective method of dealing with such cases. There 
must be a compromise somewhere, and we have a tolerably clear idea as to what 
had best be sacrificed in order to effect it. All that I care to say here is, that 
the compromise must wot be at the expense of the xomina/. Whatever else has 
to give way, the nominals of these treble bells must be in tune with those of the 
rest of the peal. 

And now, with due allowance for exceptional cases, I hope I have made out at 
least a very strong case to justify my appeal to*the musical public—and especially 
to such as are incumbents or churchwardens—to demand from bell-founders a more 
perfect harmony in the bells supplied to them or tuned for them. 

Why are we to submit to listen all our lives to a church peal which gives out 
two (not to say three) series of sounds, which ought to be in octaves, but which, 
all through the peal, are adou¢ a quarter of a tone apart? And I emphasise 
that word “about,” because, if the error were constant, each of the series would be 
at least true in itself, though false to the others. 

Are we to be told: “Oh! never mind the fundamentals,—the nominals are all 
right, and that is all that is necessary ” ? 

Well, but here is all Europe (practically) telling us to “never mind the xominads 
if the fundamentals are in tune.” 

They may be wrong in bidding us be indifferent to the nominals, but surely it 
savours of ignorance, or of “insular arrogance,” to dismiss in this summary fashion 
the consensus of European opinion on the value of the fundamentals. 

If the result of doing so were satisfactory, we might be content. But it is not 
so. No one who pays any intelligent attention to English peals can be satisfied 
with them as they are. 

If the dissonance were unavoidable, we might submit to it. But it is not so. 
I am certain—and I think I have justified my opinion—that in most cases, 
probably in all important cases, it might be corrected. 
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Let incumbents and churchwardens, in particular, insist on a greater accuracy 
of tuning, and in time they will get it. ‘Tuners will find out how to alter bells, if 
necessary, so as to bring about this unison between nominals and fundamentals ; 
and then founders will learn experimentally how to alter their designs, so that 
bells should “come out” more nearly right at first. 

Of course, this means a good deal of intelligent painstaking, and some little 
expense. But is not the object worth it? We may be sure of this, that the founder 
who first has the courage to grapple with, and the perseverance to solve, this 
problem, will get a name and reap a harvest which will amply repay him, and he 
will, further, earn the gratitude of all true lovers of music. 

And here I must add a word in justice to myself, as well as to foreign 
professors of bell-tuning. I should be sorry to be thought ignorant of the 
intelligence and pains which many of them have bestowed on the regulation of 
the subordinate tones in their bells, and especially in the larger ones. I believe that 
they know a great deal that I am ignorant of. But I am certain that they make 
a great mistake in underrating the importance of the tone which I have called 
the nominal, especially in the case (so common with us) where it is sharper than 
the fundamental. 

I believe that if they would only recognise the conspicuous importance of this 
tone—in such cases especially—even at the expense of the comparative neglect of 
some other tone, they would leave little to be desired in the carillons which are their 
peculiar pride. 


It was no part of my original intention to enter upon the consideration of 
“thirds” and “fifths.” But I may just say, in passing, that the “third” is .far 
too important a tone to be ignored in the tuning, at least, of a large bell. When 
once its strident sound has caught tne ear, it almost obliterates the other tones, 
and is sometimes, indeed, mistaken for the principal tone. 

All that I can say about it here is 

1. That some bells are cast with mazor “thirds” (more or less imperfect), and 
some with minor. 

2. That a “third” cannot be sharpened; but may be flattened, by thinning the 
bell all round, from G towards B. 

3. That in a peal of (say) eight bells, the “thirds” should be all major or all 
minor. This is considered correct; but we should rather like to hear a peal in 
which the “thirds” of the treble 4th, 5th and tenor bells are “ major,” and those of 
the rest “ minor.” : 

The “fifth,” in like manner, cannot be sharpened; but may be flattened by 
thinning the bell all round, from B towards G. 


And now a word about the tone which we have called the “hum” note —the 
deepest and most persistent of all the tones in a bell. 

I have stated that this tone should be a true octave below the fundamental, 
and a double octave, therefore, below the nominal, thus forming the Bass note of 
the whole system. That it was really intended so to be, is surely manifest from the 
fact that it is found xear/y to fulfil these conditions, in almost any bell ; and that, 
in most cases, it is not more than half a tone sharper than the fundamental and a 
quarter of a tone sharper than the nominal. 

I believe also that I shall be supported in my contention by Belgian experts, 
and moreover we have the authority of Helmholtz for the following statement: 
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“ According to the observations of the organist Gleitz, the bell cast for the Cathedrai 
at Erfurt in 1477 has the following proper tones—Z, e, gz, 4, e', g’t, 6,2.” And 
“Hemony of Ziitphen, a master in the seventeenth century, required a good bell 
to have three octaves, two ‘fifths,’ one major and one minor ‘third.’” 

This I think should settle the question, not only of the hum-note, but of the 
whole theory of bell tones as set forth in these papers. 

Before speaking of the method of altering the hum-note, so as to bring it into 
line with the other tones, I should like to say a word as to its practical importance. 

The fact that it is the bass of the whole system of tones, in any perfectly 
attuned bell, ought to be sufficient. And though it is not so loud as the fundamental, 
nor so clear as the nominal, it is impossible that any want of agreement with these 
should not injure the general effect, especially if in a series of bells these great 
“booming” tones do not rise and fall fairly evenly with the others. In the case 
of large slow-striking bells of clocks, or carillons, this want of agreement with the 
other tones must be specially objectionable, as the hum-notes are, as we have ‘said, 
the most fersistent of all. 

But their general importance may be made clearer by the following illustration :— 

Sitting in my dining-room, with outer and inner doors shut, I was struck by 
the singularly sweet sound of our six little Fittleworth bells as heard down the 
chimney. On opening the doors, so as to hear them directly, 1 observed with 
surprise that the scale was different; and I finally discovered that what I had 
heard down the chimney were the hum-notes, which a/one found their way to me 
by this devious course. 

After this .experience, we cannot dismiss the hum-notes as unworthy of careful 
attention. 

How to govern them and bring them into unison with their proper fundamentals 
and nominals? is a question which I am not prepared to answer with quite the 
same- certainty as in the case of the other tones. To be able to do so, we must 
first determine on what proportions of the bell its ‘ pitch” mainly depends. 

Now, in the case of the other tones this is sufficiently known; and it is from 
this knowledge that we are able to deduce the rules for altering them, as given 
above. 

But there is a mystery about the production of the hum-note which has not yet 
been quite cleared up. I give here my own belief, founded on observations which 
I cannot here describe at length. I believe, then, that, whereas each of the other 
tones may be referred principally to some particular portion, or zone, of the bell, 
the hum-note is, in a peculiar sense, the tone of the zwAo/e mass of the bell. And I 
have come to the following conclusions as to its government :— 

1. That this tone can never be sharpened. 

2. That it may be flattened to any reasonable extent by thinning the walls of 
the bell near to the crown—ze., near to A in the figure. 

3. That, possibly, the proportion of the “length” of the bell to its “ width” 
may have some bearing on the relation of the hum-note to the other tones; any 
shortening of the length in proportion to the other dimensions having the effect of 
sharpening the hum-note. ; 

These are points, however, which can be easily settled by any bell-founder ; 
and, should they turn out as I suggest, the whole problem will be solved ; and, 
thenceforward, no founder ought to permit at least any large clock-bell to leave 
his hands which has not its hum-note, fundamental, nominal, “third” (and perhaps 
“fifth ”), in harmony with each other. 
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I know of no such bell at present. Who will be “first in the field” to 
produce it ? 

3ut though I do not know of any completely attuned bell, I should wish to 
do justice to modern founders; and I am bound to say that, as a rule, the bells 
produced nowadays by our best founders are more nearly in harmony than are 
the majority of our o/d church bells; especially is this the case with /arge bells. 

A remarkable instance of this may be heard any day by dwellers in London. 
I refer to the Great Bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral. This bell, weighing nearly 
seventeen tons, hangs in one of the western towers, and is rung every day at 
1 p.m. Its position in the tower, sunk as it is so much below the orifices, is very 
unfavourable to its “carrying” power, and to the evex development of its tone. 
Nevertheless, it can be heard very well from any point of the space round Queen 
Anne’s Statue. 

I have tested this bell, as far as my instruments would permit, with the 
result that I have found all the tones, so far, in perfect accord : z.e., the fundamental 
and the nominal are in true octave, each being a true E?. The tone next above 
the fundamental is also in perfect tune with it, but with this peculiarity—that the 
note, instead of being a “third” above the fundamental, is a “fourth,” ze, A? 
instead of G or G?. This is a pity; and the more so that, from the position 
of the bell in its tower, this tone is heard in undue proportion to the others. 
Nevertheless, the general effect is musical, and very pleasing. 

The hum-note of this great bell was too deep for a scientific test by any 
instrument within my reach, but it appears to be in complete unison with its 
fundamental. Altogether, this bell is a very noble specimen of modern English 
bell-founding. 

There still remains one very important matter to be considered, which has 
already, no doubt, suggested itself to those who have -had the patience to read 
these articles. ‘ How,” it will be asked, “are we to discriminate, with accuracy, 
all these various tones, so as to be able to compare them, and note the various 
degrees of error?” 

This is a most pertinent inquiry, for unless this can be done I am confident 
that any knowledge of the methods of a/fering these several tones will be practically 
useless. And more, had I not possessed some method of eliciting each tone, 
separately, I should never have attained what knowledge I have on this subject. 

The method which I have used for about twenty-three years, I have reason 
to think, is not unknown to foreign experts; but, as far as I am concerned, is my 
own invention, quite effective, and very simple to those who know how to use it. 

But it is not merely a piece of information to be imparted by words, but 
rather an art to be learnt; and I am unwilling to risk the probability of its 
being pronounced “a failure” by those who, acting on a mere verbal description, 
should make nothing of it. 

If any of my readers are really desirous of making themselves masters of this 
“art,” a letter addressed to the writer at Fittleworth Rectory, Sussex, shall receive 
every attention; and I can promise to founders a most valuable help in their 
difficult work, and to any lover of music a fruitful source of interest and pleasure 


A. B. Simpson. 








— 


























CONCERNING BUDAPEST AND _ ITS 


EXHIBITION. 





WITH RUNNING REFLECTIONS ON 


Jews, DANCING DERVISHES, HUNGARIAN PEASANTS, AND PUNCH-AND-JUDY. 


INCE the Young Fogey postponed my 

account of the Budapest Exhibition, I 
have doubted whether it 
-, was worth writing about at 
all, at this late hour. Still 
the Exhibition—for which 
the Directors gave me a 
season ticket as soon as 
they heard I was leaving— 
lasts all the year, and I 





< have met scarcely anybody 
who has been there, nor 
read anything intelligent 


about it, so I think I may 
disburden myself of a few 
jottings and_ reflections, 
confining myself more to the town than 
to its ephemeral excitements. 

The Millennial Exhibition professes to 
celebrate the foundation of Hungary; but 
896 is a very long time ago, and the event 
does not seem to have been reported in the 
newspapers of the period. 
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However, as a 





Hungarian explained to me, when you are 
counting by thousands you are not particular 
to a year or two, so perhaps it was not pre: 
cisely ten centuries ago that the foundation 
of Hungary was inaugurated by a national 
assembly that created “the Constitution of 
Pusztaszer.” After all, have not those 
irrepressible German savants discovered that 
Christ was born in the year 6 B.c.? At any 
rate, there is no doubt that the Magyars did 
steal a country some time or other in the 
remote past, or in more political language, 
did obtain a footing in Europe by ousting 
the Slav tribes that peopled the great plain 
bounded by the Carpathians and the Danube 
and the Tisza. They came from Central 
Asia, on a late wave of that big “ Westward 
ho!” movement of the Eastern peoples, a 
race of shepherds changed into an army 
of mounted archers, and pitched their 
tents first in Galicia, uniting their seven 
tribes under the great chief Arpdd ; but, 
harassed continually by local tribes with 
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unpronounceable names, they moved farther 
westwards to their present quarters, where 
after a vain but spirited attempt to annex 
Europe generally, they settled down to 
comfort and civilisation, ceased to offer white 
horses to idols, and embraced Christianity. 
It seems that land-thieves are called con- 
querors; and after a thousand years of 
possession of their stolen goods, the glamour 
of a divine sanctity'gets over the past, and 
high-minded natives live and die for the 
country which seems to have been theirs 
from time immemorial, and in which their 
holiest feelings are enrooted. What makes 
national robberies moral is the fact that 
there is honour among the thieves. The 
morality of crowds is, in fact, as different 
from that of individuals as “the psychology 
of crowds” which has just engaged the 


attention of an ingenious scientist. Into 
the original conquerors of a country a 
miscellaneous assortment of other races 


always gets absorbed, as the Franks by the 
Gauls, the Turkish Bulgarians by the Slavs. 
The Hungarians absorbed into themselves 
Italians, Germans and Czechs, and the 
modern Hungarian is, according to Arminius 
Vambéry, a typical product of the fusion of 
Europe and Asia, Turanian and Aryan. And 
that is the sort of way in which after a few 
centuries we get the chauvinistic cries: 
“Germany for the Germans,” “ Poland for 
the Polish,” “ Hungary for the Hungarians.” 
In truth, no nation has a right to anything 
it cannot hold by might. And 
determine what a nation is? 
Americans ? Who 


who shall 


Who are the 
the 


are English? 





AN ENGLISHMAN 


“Norman and Saxon and Dane are we.” 
And once upon a time some of us threw 
up our country and sailed away in the 
Mayflower. For patriotism is not the only 
bond of brotherhood. Men may be the 
sons of an idea as well as of a soil. There 
was a Hungarian girl selling silver at a 
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stall, who had spent four years in Chicago. 
Never have I heard better American, except 
it were from a Budapest man who had come 
back to revisit his native town, and was 
disgusted with its smallness and slowness. 
Per contra, 1 met an American girl in 
Switzerland who had lived much in Germany, 
and whose English had such a Teutonic 
intonation that it was difficult to realise she 
was not speaking German. And language 
is but typical of the rest. All other national 
characteristics are imbibed as subtly. What 
makes a nation is a certain common spirit,— 
Volksgeist, as the German psychologists have 
christened it,—and this spirit exercises a 
hypnotic effect over all that comes within its 
range, moulding and transforming. There 
is action and reaction. The nation makes 
the national spirit, and the national spirit 
makes the nation. The flag, the constitution, 
the national anthems, the national prejudices, 
the language, the proverbs—these 
product of the people they produce. 
I am inclined to allow more importance 
to education and environment than to actual 
birth in a country, and to believe that for 
a “native” 
necessity. 


are the 


birth is only an etymological 
Natives are made as well as born. 
The “born” native has merely the advantage 
of prior arrival, and if the “foreign” immigrant 
is only of a plastic age he may come to love 
the step-mother-country more than one of 
her own sons, educated abroad. This con- 
sideration would solve every Uztlander 
question : is the national spirit strong enough 
to suck in the foreigners? Can the nation 
digest them, to vary the netaphor—assimilate 
them to its own substance? I once proposed 
to a biologist—who flouted it—that a defini- 
tion of Life might be “ the power of converting 
foreign elements, taken in as food, to one’s 
own substance.” Thus, a plant sucks up 
chemical elements and makes flowers; a 
man turns them to flesh. Here is a piece of 
meat : eaten by a dog it runs to tail and teeth, 
for a cat it makes fur and whiskers, for a 





bird feathers, for a woman a lovable face. 
And so the test of life in a nation would 
be its power of transforming its immigrants 
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into patriots. Only a dead nation is afraid 
of foreigners. The figure has its limits, 
however: one cannot gulp down too large 
a piece of meat. And there are things 
inedible, substances which no stomach can 
digest. The Americans will never make 
Yankees of their Chinese. On the other 
hand, nowhere have I found more ardent 
patriots than among the Jews. Englishmen 
in England, Americans in America, Italians 
in Italy, Frenchmen in France, and only 
not Russians in Russia because they are 
not allowed to be, they are Hungarians in 
Hungary ; and if 1 have caught any enthu- 
siasm for Hungary it is from the lips of a 
young and brilliant Jew, Vidor Emil, who 
piloted me about Budapest, and who under 
Marmorek Oszkar, another young Jew, built 
“Old Buda,” perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the Millennial Exhibition. This 
Jewish patriotism, which loves at once Israel 
and some other nation, may appear curious 
and contradictory; but human nature is 
nothing if not curious and contradictory, and 
this dual affection has been aptly compared 
to that of a mother for her different children. 
And besides, in a contest the love of Israel 
goes down before the more local patriotism. 
French and German Jews fought each other 
in the Franco-German war, and _ probably 
it is only persecution that accentuates 
the consciousness of Jewish brotherhood. 
Wherever the Jews have perfect equality 
and have been tempted out of the Ghetto, 
there the beginnings of disintegration are 
manifest. And who shall say how much 
Jewish blood dilutes the nations of the 
Occident, for all their chauvinistic talk ! 

Mr. Du Maurier, in his un- 
mentionable novel, suspects, 
like Lowell, that a drop of it 
has lurked in every artistic 
temperament. And, in sober 
truth, the drain from Israel 
throughout the centuries has 
been immense. In every age, 
in every country, Jews have 
been sucked up into the more 
brilliant life around them, ex- 
changing contempt and danger 
for consideration and peace. Cherchez le 
Juif is, indeed, no empty cry, whenever 
a new artistic or journalistic planet swims 
into our ken. That the Jew rules over the 





Continental press is not quite so untrue as 
you 


most anti-Semitic cries. “ Have any 
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Christians on your staff?” I said to the editor 
of the great Budapest newspaper, Pesther 
Lioyd, a tine figure of a man, long-bearded 
and benevolent, like an ancient sage. He 
pondered. “I think we have one,” he said. 
On the other hand, there are many German 
and Austrian papers on which there is only 
one Jew. And in any case the real meaning 
of the cry is ludicrously untrue. 

For the Jew by no means uses his power 
to help Jews indiscriminately: there is no 
secret brotherhood of the synagogue. The 
Jewish journalists have probably never been 
in a synagogue, except perhaps as children ; 
they are divorced in thought and temper from 
the body proper. And the only sense in 
which their pen can be said to have a 
Jewish bias is in that complimentary sense 
which makes the Jew synonymous with the 
champion of sweetness and light, of liberty 
and reason. In this sense it is true that 
the Jew is wielding an insidious influence 
throughout Europe, like the old apostles 
among the heathen. 

“Oh yes, the Jews are very well off in 
Hungary,” said one of the staff of the 
Pesther Lloyd. “There are 150,000 Jews in 
Budapest ; they enter all the professions, 
and supply two members to the House of 
Magnates, and nine to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and there are two State Councillors; 
and you know with us every member of 
Parliament ‘thous’ every other in private 
as an equal. For the laws, liberal as they 
are, are not so liberal as the spirit of society. 
I, mere journalist as I am, have the most 
friendly talks with the Prime Minister, 
and am a member of the swellest political 
clubs. We are a good deal like England, by 
the way: our middle-classes produce our 
leaders, our aristocracy lacks eloquence and 
talent, and has only a court influence. Our 
House of Commons js the most fashionable 
club. We have no censor, whereas Austria 
has an oppressive censorship as well as 
anti-Semitism. In fact, the influence of 
Vienna has caused a decline in our own 
tolerant spirit, and at the best of times a 
Jew needed to have three times the talent of 
a Christian to make equal progress in any 
career.” A consideration which sufficiently 
accounts for the superiority of the Jewish 
remnant. Intolerance and persecution are 
furnaces which, when they do not destroy, 
temper and anneal and strengthen. It is 
as with the bare-footed, half-clad, under-fed 
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children of the slums : those that do survive 
are strong indeed. Let my patriotic cicerone, 
the Jewish architect, testify. First in all 
his examinations, a 
violinist, a bicyclist, 
a gymnast, he was 
to be gazetted a 
premier lieutenant 
as soon as he had 
completed his mili- 
tary service. He 
was a linguist, too 
(as every travelled 
Hungarian must be, 
for Hungarian will 
carry him) nowhere), speaking excellent 
English and reading the PALL MALL 
MaAGAziINEregularly. Mihi! humanum a me 
alienum puto might have been his motto. 
Kossuth himself is said to have had a Jewish 
grandmother. The Jews are largely respon- 
sible for the prosperity of Budapest, as they 
were for that of Vienna, which now turns round 
upon them. Fancy a country quarrelling 
with its coal and iron! And the true wealth 
of a country is even more in its population 
than in its dead products. I found the 
Viennese comic papers full of the old anti- 
Semitic jokes, hashed up, I have little doubt, 
by the same journalists who are supposed to 
judaize the press of 
Europe. Even so in 
America, are not the 
Jewish caricatures in 
Puck often done by 
a brother of M. de 
Blowitz? In some- 
thing of the same 
spirit, when the no- 
torious Lueger, whose 
platform was the extinction of the Jews of 
Vienna, was up for election as Burgomaster, 
a poor Jew took a bribe of a couple of florins 
to vote for him. “God will frustrate him,” 
said the pious Jew. ‘“ Meantime I have his 
money.” 

The chief surprise of Hungary is its 
language. Though one knows that Jokai 
writes in the strange tongue which sticks its 
verb into the middle of its noun, yet one 
vaguely thinks of it as of Gaelic or Welsh— 
something archaic, kept for Eisteddfods and 
Renaissances—and it is not till one arrives 
in Hungary that one realises that it is a 
living, disconcerting reality. The great 
European languages have affinities with one 








another: Latin puts one on bowing terms 
with French and Spanish, Italian and 
Portuguese ; English is not entirely unrelated 
to German, Dutch, and even Norwegian ; 
old Greek is the key to modern. But in 
Hungary one comes face to face with an 
absolutely new language, in which even 
guesswork is impossible. When “ Levelezé- 
Lap” means a postcard, and “dra egy 
napra” means price per day, you feel that 
it is all up. The nearest relatives of 
Hungarian are Turkish and Finnish, the 
Asiatic ancestors of the race having lived 
between Finns and Turks; and it bears 
traces of their migrations, and of the great 
Mongol invasion of Europe by Djingis Khan. 

With a language thus handicapped, it was 
a mistake to have scarcely a word of any 
other tongue in an Exhibition designed to 
attract Europe. The only scrap of English 
I saw was in the “French Theatre,” in the 
show of “Living Pictures,” the (London) 
director of which had forgotten to alter the 
titles printed beneath the frames. Even in 
giving the names of foreign authors the 
Hungarians preserve their habit of placing 
the Christian name second; so that I saw 
in the booksellers’ windows works by Eliot 
George, Kock Paul, and Black William. 

Hungary is still in the flush of youth, 
high-spirited, brilliant, enthusiastic, and a 
little out of perspective in its national 
consciousness. But who would ever do any- 
thing if he saw his true place in the cosmos? 
The rapid rise of Budapest—unprecedented 
save in the gold countries—into a capital of 
European importance, has shed a buoyant 
optimism, refreshing enough in this jaded 
century, over the inhabitants of that beautiful 
city. “We are the Vienna of the future,” 
cried my cicerone, “and already Vienna is 
feeling our rivalry. The retired Jewish 
merchants who went there to spend their 
fortunes are now coming to us; the anti- 
Semitism of Vienna is at once the cause and 
the effect of bad business. And Vienna is 
on the downward grade, we are on the 
upward. Vienna has never been the 
capital of Austria, which is a mere federation 
of races, as Budapest is the capital of 
Hungary. The German is proud of Vienna ; 
yes, but the Czech looks to Prague, the Pole 
to Cracow, the Austro-Italian swears by 
Trieste.” 

He also complained that there is rather a 
tendency to think of Hungary as subject to 
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Austria, instead of an associated state ; and 
that this tendency is fomented by the 
Austrian papers, whose references to Hungary 
insinuate this conception. The Hungarian 
papers, whose tone would counteract it, not 
being in German, are not read by the rest 
of Europe. Hungary had always beaten 
Austria. She had never been defeated save 
by allies of Austria. But Hungary, which is 
so mettlesome and restive in her patriotism, 
whose great son, Kossuth, would never even 
accept the compromise with the House of 
Hapsburg, has yet no compunction in 
dominating inferior races, in grinding Serbs, 
Croats and Roumanians into her own 
pattern. The Hungarians, who are in the 
minority, are yet moulding these alien 
nationalities to their own will. But gue 
vouwlez-vous? The inhabitants of many 
nations have adopted Christianity, the nations 
themselves never. Perhaps the next step 
for the Christian missionaries is to’ found 
international Christianity. 

Still the Hungarians have the qualities of 
their defects. Unlike the Turks, their neigh- 
bours, they are a race with a future, and 
Budapest is from one point of view one of 
the sightliest capitals of Europe. What 
town has a fairer situation? -With Parisian 





Pesth sitting stately on one bank of the 
Danube, and Turkish Buda climbing up 
the hills in a series of hanging gardens 
crowned by gilt domes and cupolas on the 
other, the two joined by wonderful bridges, 
she exhibits an unsurpassed contrast; and 
at night, when the long stretch of the river 
is a-twinkle with lights reflected as shining 
spears, she may even vie with Venice or the 
Thames Embankment. From the Andrassy 
Avenue, a beautiful boulevard, with its cafés 
and book-shops, and pleasant interludes of 
flower-beds and fountains, you may get in 
a few minutes, crossing the Danube on a 
great steamer, and ascending the heights of 
Buda by a funicular railway, to a spot where, 
seated in an avenue of chestnut trees and 
looking on the villa-strewn slopes of sleeping 
hills, or watching the sun set in splendour 
behind them, you may forget that you are 
living in a bustling modern town, and one 
with an Exhibition to boot. 
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You may dream of the picturesque days 
when, as shown in. Ujvary’s great panorama 
of the sister towns in 1680, Buda was by 
far “the better half,’ and Pesth was a tiny 
spot. You may visit the tomb of Giil Baba, 
father of the roses, a shrine of pilgrimage 
to all good Turks. You may find a good 
quarter of an hour in the Church of St. 
Matthias, whose spire comes up white amid 
the green as you turn a corner: a curious 
monument, that was three centuries a-build- 
ing ; its interior suffused, like St. Mark’s, by 
a golden glow, its coloured windows original 
in shape, and no two,pillars or capitals 
alike in design, yet all contributing toa quaint 
unity and harmony. And it is at Buda that 
the chief national buildings stand, usually 
flanked by chestnut trees, and statues in 
memory of the wars. Here is the War-Office 
of the Territorial Army (which is distinct 
from the joint Austro-Hungarian army) ; 
here are the Premier’s Palace, the Houses of 
Parliament, and the King’s Palace of many 
windows set on a breezy hill, and now being 
enlarged at a cost of thirty million florins. 
Fortunate Francis Joseph, to com- 


mand such a panorama from his /-~%, 
bedroom window: his hanging }@ 
gardens, that slope towards the 

a 


Danube, flowing with molten sparkle, 
spanned by the great suspension 
bridge and the railway bridges, and 
broken by the beautiful Margaret 
Island; the spires and chimneys SNS 
and cupolas of Pesth, and the @} 
mountains of Buda. “ 

Margaret Island is the “ Pearl of the 
Danube,” a charming retreat in spring and 
autumn, when the heat does not force 
Fashion to the mountains, and famous for its 
mineral springs, hot and cold. It belongs 
to the King’s cousin, Prince Joseph, and is a 
white elephant. The cost of gardening this 
beautiful island is colossal, and though the 
Prince has just drained a portion which used 
to be a swamp, the Danube is a standing 
danger. It is scarcely surprising that he can- 
not find a purchaser at three million florins. 
One of the walls of his private garden (which 
produces celebrated roses) is the remnant of 
an old cloister. A tramcar runs through the 
island, giving one tantalising vistas of glorious 
stretches of woodland. Altogether Budapest 
would ‘be an ideal place for a honeymoon 
but for the beauty of the women, which might 
make the bridegroom dissatisfied. 
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But the Pesth part of Budapest is a dis- 
appointment. One expects to feel the first 
breath of the East, and one gets a modern, a 
Western, almost an American town, with an 
electric underground railway and a telephonic 
newspaper which _ reads 
itself out all day long to 
whosoever will clap the 
cups to his ears—the old 
town crier in terms of 
modern science. But it 
rounds off the day, poetic- 
ally enough, with music, so 
that when I sought to hear 
the latest news, I was treated 
to Handel's “ Hallelujah.” 
How much more soothing 
than ourown “extra special,” 
with its final crop of horrors! Music, indeed, 
is ever resounding: the gipsy bands are every- 
where playing Hungarian, not gipsy music, as 
Liszt imagined, for they never play to “the 
white men.” The splendid “ Rakéczi” March, 
which Berlioz introduced into his Fazsvé, is, 
however, of gipsy origin, having been in- 
vented, says tradition, by Cinka Panna, the 
faithful gipsy girl of Rakéczi I1., after his 
defeat. There are also Betjar melodies, the 
songs of the brigand cavaliers, the romantic 
robbers who took from the rich to give to the 
poor, like our Robin Hood. 

The Exhibition, which I fear will be a 
financial failure, is only one of the many 
celebrations of the Millennium, which in- 
clude the erection of statues and an Arc de 
Triomphe, the opening of a canal, the con- 
struction of two new bridges, of three or four 
great public buildings, the inauguration of 
the splendid new Houses of Parliament — 
situated like our own on the river-side—inter- 
national congresses, historical cortéges, and 
the opening of five hundred new primary 
schools! This programme is a sufficient 
guarantee that the Exhibition itself is simi- 
larly thorough-going, that it represents every 
side and department of the national life ; 
and if much of it does not differ from other 
Exhibitions, or even from Whiteley’s Stores, 
this can only be the more gratifying to the 
Hungarians, inasmuch as it proves that they 
have indeed come into step with the general 
march of European civilisation. For my part 
I am not sure that I do not prefer Arpdd’s 
Hungarians, who believed in one God and 
one wife, and roved about Europe in the four- 
wheeled waggons they had invented. And | 
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am certain that in the Exhibition I preferred 
the beautiful aquarium in the cool dim grotto, 
which has nothing to do with Hungary, to 
all the splendours of the Historical Group of 
Buildings, to the great model steamer, the 
naval and military pavilions, the very new 
and very glaring native pictures, and even 
the wonderful models of the town and the 
steamer-laden Danube. One great lack in 
the Exhibition is lavatories. Even at my 
hotel—a place of gilded saloons — they 
charged two florins (about 3s. 4¢.) for a plain 
bath, as if in sheer surprise. * In “Old Buda” 
I could only get a bucket from an old woman 
in which to wash. And the next day, when I 
repaired confidently in search of this bucket, 
there was nothing but a tiny saucepan, the 
contents of which she poured over my hands, 
watering a garden-plot 
at the same time. After 
the first jet 1 moved my 
hands away and said 
that would do. “ No, 
no,” she cried: “if you 
wash, you must wash 
properly.” And I had 
to stand still and be 
poured upon till 
was satisfied. 
Perhaps the most in- 
teresting exhibit is the 
“ethnographic village,” 
designed to represent the life of the Hun- 
garian provinces, but made rather ridiculous 
by the rigidity of the waxwork figures, 
arranged about the quaint and impossibly 
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PUALIC LAVATORY 
AT OLD BUDA 


clean houses in their various occupations, 
but having the air of “tableaux morts” 
rather than of “tableaux vivants.” The 
best group was a/ fresco, representing half- 
naked gipsy-like creatures with coal-black 


hair squatting outside tents and mud- 
houses, the women smoking pipes. And 


this exhibition of unrealities brings me on to 
the most original feature of the Exhibition, 
which seems to have escaped all the re- 
porters—to wit, the exhibition of realities. 
For the committee have hit on a most in- 
genious notion. The peasants of Hungary 
marry, and they marry picturesquely. Why 
should this picturesqueness be wasted, or 
only be reproduced artificially in comic 
operas? When a marriage is to be cele- 


brated in any village, let the scene be shifted 
to the capital : let the wedding-party come 
up to the 


Exhibition Free transit is 
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provided on the railway for the happy couple, 
the wedding-guests, and all the stage-proper- 
ties, And so they come up to Budapest,— 
from Toroczk6, Szabolcs, Krassd-Sz6rény, 
and who knows what outlandish places, glad 
of the opportunity of seeing the great capital, 
—and they gather in the Exhibition grounds, 
the lads with flower-wreathed hats and 
streamers of many-coloured ribbons, the 
lasses with gay petticoats and tall black 
combs, the old women with lace head-shawls, 
carrying bundles of house-linen and stockings 
for the bride, and the sheepish pair are 
made one, and the peasants dance and then 
go in procession to the strains of the 
Rakéczi March, and are photographed with 
odd spectators (like myself) tacked on, and 
they sit down to the wedding-dinner under 
the trees, and the viands are heaped high 
on the white table-cloths, sun-dappled with 
the shadows of the moving leaves. And 
then they visit themselves in waxwork, and 
go into ecstasies over the stolid representa- 
tions of their life and their furniture, and 
they walk about the town—a sort of grown- 
up school-procession—and go home to thrill 
the wide-eyed village with tales of the 
wonderful city. 

But the other instance of converting reali- 
ties into spectacles is not so commendable. 
In the supplementary exhibition of “ Old 
Buda” stands a reproduction of an Old 
Buda mosque, built of stone, majolica and 
wood, in a mixture of Turkish and European 
architecture, with minaret and cupolas, and 
a small kiosk in the Indian style for a sleep- 
ing fakir. Here Moslems and Dervishes 
assemble to say or dance their prayers ; 
and for a florin you may ascend the gallery 
and watch them below. The mosque opened 
on the holy night of Bairam, the most solemn 
feast of the Mohammedan year, and quite 
a crowd planked down their silver to listen 
to the pious worshippers. Is it not shame- 
ful? I am happy to say I did not pay for 
my seat. Even in Budapest I was a persona 
gratis. ’Twas certainly a remarkable scene, 
its solemnity emphasized by the thunder 
without, that drowned the voice of the 
muéddin calling to prayer, and the lightning 
and rain-torrents that sent the pretty little 
al fresco waitresses scudding about with 
their serviettes on their heads to tend the 
few parties in the leafy square that dined on 
regardless of diluted wine or under the pro- 
tection of umbrellas. How the Turks further 
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wetted themselves by complex ablutions in 
the tank (meydiah) in the courtyard with 
out, how they removed their shoes and, 
entering the mosque, knelt on their carpets 
facing towards Mecca, and turning their 
backs on me, a serried array of long-robed 
figures swaying and falling forward with 
automatic regularity, and showing pairs of 
heels not always clean, while the Imam 
chanted heart-breaking dirges overhead, | 
shall not detail, for everybody has read of 
Moslem services. But I do not remember 
to have come across any accurate description 
of a service of Dancing Dervishes such as 
followed the more orthodox ceremonial. 
All the mere Mussulmans having retired, the 
Dervishes sat around cross-legged, forming 
an oval. Presently they began to say some 
phrase, presumably Arabic (it sounded like 
es klabbam vivurah), which they repeated 
and repeated and repeated with the same 
endless, uniform, monotonous intonation, 
swaying from right to left and from left to 
right, till I felt the whole universe was this 
phrase, and nothing else would happen till 
the end of the world, and the world would. 
never end. At last, when I had reconciled 
myself to living for ever and ever with this 
sound in my ears, they broke into a pleasant 
melody with rhyming stanzas and a refrain of 
“Hazlee.” Then they started on another 
word with endless iteration, and then they 
repeated “ Allah, Allah, Allah,” swaying and 
swaying till the universe began to reel. 1 
became aware that their chief, who was 
seated on a special red carpet, was counting 
on a rosary, and I drew relief from the de- 
duction that an end would come. It did, but 
worse remained behind, for the Dervishes 
got up and formed a ring round their chief, 





and began swaying right and left and back- 
wards and forwards, unrestingly, remorse- 
lessly, getting quicker and quicker, till there 































































was nothing in the world but swayings this 
way and that way, back and forth. 

At last the movements began to slow 
down and to sweep over larger curves, and 
suddenly they stopped altogether, only to 
recommence as the fanatics started singing 
a joyous hymn. Alas! thought I, one half 
the world is a laughing-stock to the other 
half, if indeed not rather a source of 
tears. For now the chief, whose fine gloomy 
Eastern face still haunts me, was bowing to 
his men, and they were responding with 
strange raucous cries compounded of the 
roars of wild beasts and the pants of loco- 
motives. AHu/ Hu/ they roared in savage 
unison, uz / Hu/ monotonously, endlessly, 
making strange motions. Hoarser and 
more bestial grew the frightful roars, wilder 
and wilder grew the movements, the head- 
gear falling off, faces growing black, the 
chief standing silent with his hand on his 
breast, but in his pale face a tense look of 
ever-gathering excitement. And then two 
of the Dervishes held out a curved sword, 
and the roars redoubled and the chests 
heaved with wilder breaths; and suddenly 
the chief, throwing off his stocking-wraps, 
jumped on the blade with his naked feet and 
balanced himself upon it, the muscles of his 
face rigid, his teeth clenched. Four times 
he stood upon the bare sword-edge amid 
this hellish howling and this mad swaying, 
the perspiration running down the foreheads 
of the devotees, some of them foaming at 
the mouths. And then they moved round 
in a circle to the right, howling He/ He/ 
an Armenian Dervish in a tall brown hat 
varying it by Ho/ Ho/ and another wor- 
shipper singing in a high voice. 

The chief bared his breast, and twirling a 
heavy-hafted dagger, plunged it into his side. 
When this had been repeated three or four 
times, pandemonium ceased. The Holy Man, 
with an air of supreme exhaustion and 
supreme ecstasy, reclad himself in his white 
mantle, and the faithful ones wiped their 
brows, and re-squatting on the ground exul- 
tantly vociferated “ Allah” about a hundred 
times, nodding their heads, and_ finally 
changing their cry into “Bou!” “ Bou!” 
After a little singing and a shouting of 
“Din!” “Din!” they pressed their fore- 
heads to the ground witha shout of “ Bou !” 
and suddenly rose and decamped. Other 
nights other services, and the hysterical 
worship sometimes embraces a sort of 
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serpentine skirt-dancing with frenzied twirling. 
There was no blood from the chief's wounds, 
but the performance does not seem to me 
to be jugglery. It seems rather akin to 
hypnotism. The wild cries and gyrations 
induce a state of anesthesia, just as by the 
excitement of battle the soldier is so wrought 
up that he does not feel his wounds. Even 
in a sham fight a soldier told me he got to 
such a pitch that he could have done or 
suffered anything. As for the blood not 
running from the wounds, I conjecture that 
the places had become insensitive by 
frequent stabbing in the same spot. And 
this is the miracle that testifies to the saintli- 
ness of the Dervish and to the truth of 
his doctrines! I suspect that much of “the 
wisdom of the East” is of this character : 
ancient discoveries of the shady side of 
human psychology, the grotesque aberrations, 
trances, hypnotic impressionability, double 
personalities, ghosts, second-sight, what not. 
And these being misunderstood, have always 
been supposed to trench on the divine. For 
what is not normal is not human, and what 
is not human is superhuman. So runs the 
simple logic. But hysteria can never be a 
foundation for a creed, and a true religion 
must always appeal to the common central 
facts of human experience. 

There was another Exhibition going on, 
as it always goes on, in the town, for 
the People’s Park has very little verdure 
and consists almost entirely of side-shows 
and open-air restaurants. I saw swings and 
merry-go-rounds, a circus, and a marionette 
theatre, and heard Punch 
and Judy discussing their 
domestic differences in 
Hungarian, and Toby barking 
in the same uncouth tongue. 
The joy with which the 
public greeted each crack on 
the head administered by 
Herr Punch’s stick showed 
me how hopeless it was to 
write literary plays. For the 
primitive emotions will always be the most 
captivating. A fight must ever beat the 
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most subtle psychology ; and indeed those 
writers for whom the drama is the art of 
manufacturing excitement and suspense must 
find it difficult to compete with a lottery 
drawing, a prize-fight, or a horse-race, where 
the issue is known not even to the organiser 
And this consideration 


of the excitement. 
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will show why some books are very successful, 
the art of which is very little. Nothing 
is harder in real life than to put your back 
against the wall on a dark staircase and 
keep three armed men at bay with your 
whirling sword. But nothing is easier than 
for the romantic writer to dip his pen in ink 
and say that his hero did that. And nothing 
is more stimulating and exciting for the 
reader than to imagine the hero doing it ; 
and in his gratitude to the giver of all this 
beautiful breathlessness he is likely, unless 
he is an analytical person, to mistake a 
cheap effect for precious art. But the bulk 
of humanity must always remain at the 
Punch-and-Judy stage of art. If only the 
critics would outgrow it! The clowns in 
the circus who came on with red noses 


were a further proof of the sempiternal 
simplicity of our race ; and I could have 
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wished for the heart of that urchin whom I 
saw trying to peer in under the canvas, and 
whom, with a reminiscence of the young 
Gradgrinds, I was about to pay for, when 
he suddenly produced a florin and many 
coppers and went in like a man. Sitting in 
the front row, I had a curious _presenti- 
ment that the daring bare-backed rider 
would be thrown at my feet ; and sure 
enough he was, and, as I picked him up, | 
saw by the perspiration what toil his graceful 
feats concealed. Poor cavalier ! 1 am sure 
his pride was more hurt than his person, 
and he excelled himself in galloping round 
poised on one toe. When he was recalled 
after: his exit, he tumbled his thanks, 
giving us complex somersaults in lieu of 
bows. I sometimes fancy he was a holier 
person than the Chief of the Dancing 
Dervishes. 
1, ZANGWILL. 





